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BOOK XVL 


SECT, I. 

ZJTIERO , a faithful ally of the Remans, Praife of 
^ that Prince. Hieronymus fucceeds Hiero. Hiero's 
dejign to re efiahlijh liberty in Syracufe. JVife precau¬ 
tions, which he takes at his death. Andrancdorus re¬ 
moves all the other guardians. Character'of Hierony¬ 
mus. Confpiracy againft that young Prince. He de¬ 
clares for the Carthaginians. He treats the Roman Am- 
baffadors with indecency. Fabius prevents Otacilius his 
niece's hufbandfrom being defied Conful. Fabius and 
Marcellas are chofen Confuls, and enter upon office. Dift 
tribution of the troops. Creation of Cenfors. Mariners 
furnijhcd by private perfons. Hannibal returns into 
Campania. The Roman Generals repair to their pro¬ 
vinces. * Battle between Hanno and Gracchus near Be - 
neventum. The Romans gain the vifiory. Gracchus 
grants the Jlaves that ferved him their liberty, in reward 
of their valour. Gentle punifoment of the cowardly. Joy 

of the vifiors in their return to Beneventum. New ad¬ 
vantage of Marcdlm over Hannibal. Severity of the 
Cenfors at Rome. Admirable proofs of the love of the 
public good in many private perfons. Cafilinum retaken 
by Fabius. Various fmall expeditions, i 

Sc6t. II. Marcellus one of the Confuls is charged with 
the war in Sicily. Epicydes and Hippocrates are created 
Praetors at Syracufe. They animate the People againft 
the Remans. A wife difeourfe of a Syracufan in the aft 
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C O N TENT S. 

fembly. It concludes for a peace with the Romans. . 7 'he 
•two-leaders of the Cabal difiurb all things at Syracufe , 
and make themfelves maflers of it . Marcellus takes the 
city of Leontiun?he then approaches Syracufe. He be- 
fieges it by fea and land. Terrible effedls of the machines 
of Archimedes . Sambuca of Marcellus. He changes 
the fiege into a blockade. Reflexion upon Archimedes , 
and his machines. Different expeditions of Marcellus in 
Sicily during the blockade. Pinarius commander - of the 
garrifon of Enna , fruftrates the bad defigns af the inha¬ 
bitants by a bloody execution. The foidiers confined to 
ferve in Sicily , fend deputies to Marcellus , to deflre to be 
reinstated in the fervice. Marcellus writes to the Senate 
in their favour. Severe anfwer of the Senate . Mar- 
cellus deliberates whether he jhall quit or continue the 
fiege of Syracufe. He holds intelligence in the cit\\ 
which is difeovered. Part of the city taken . Rears of 
Marcellus. Various events followed by the taking-of all 
the djferent quarters of Syracufe. The city is plundered . 
Death of Archimedes . All Sicily becomes a province of 
the Romans. Marcellus regulates the affairs af Sicily 
with abundance of equity and difmtereftednefs. L'aft ac¬ 
tion of Marcellus in Sicily : Viclory gained by Hanno , 

29 

Se£t. III. Firft campaign of Cato the Cenfor. Philip 
declares againft the Romans .; He is beaten near Apollo- 
nia by the Praetor M. Valerius. Succefs of the Scipios 
in Spain Diflribution of the provinces. Departure of 
the Confuls. Dafuis Akinins of Arpi y traitor to the 
Carthaginians , as he had been to the Romans. Horrible 
cruelty of Hannibal. Fabtus retakes the c\ty of Arpi . 
An hundred and twelve Campanians furrerder tkemfelvcs 
to the Romans i a king cf Aternum. Great fire at 
Rome. The two Scpios make.an alliance with .Syphax , 
King of Numidia. A Roman officer forms an infantry 
for Syph ax. Treaty of the Carthaginians with Gala , 
another King of Numidia. Sypbax is-twice defeated by 
Mafiiniffa , fon of Gala. The Celtiberians begin to fei ve 
amongfi the Romans . Pomponius , as incapable a Gene- 
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rat, as unfaithful farmer of the revenues, is defeated by 
Hanno. Novelties in religion reformed by the authority 
cf the magiftrates. P. Scipio chofen JEdile before qua¬ 
lified by age. Fraud of the Publicans or Fax-fanners, 
and among ft others , of Pofiumius , fiverely punifhed . 
Creation of a Pont if ex Maximus. Levies made in a new 
' method. Fhe h oft ages of Parent urn, who had made 
their efiape from Rome , brought back , and punifhed 
with d'.atb . Fare niiim is delivered up to Hannibal by 
treachery. He attacks the citadel ineffectually , and 
leaves it blocked up. Origin of the games called Ludi 
Apollinares, 6 $ 

< 

BOOK XVII. 

Sedt. I. Fericv Latina. Fime when the Con fids entered 

upon office. Origin of the games called Ludi Apollinares. 
Fhe Confuls force Hamid*s camp near Capua , whither 
he was carrying provifions. Fhe people of Metapontiim 
and Fhurium furrender to Hannibal. Fhe Confuls pre¬ 
pare to befiege Capua. Fulvius , Praetor of the Luca- 

nians , betrays Gracchus his friend andguefi. Fhe Con¬ 
fuls receive a blow before Capua. Single combat between 
Crifpinus.a Roman and Radius a Campanian. Battle 
between the Confuls and Hannibal with equal advantage. 
M Centenius Penula defeated by Hannibal. Capua 
btfieged in form. Fhe fiege is vigorovfly carried on by the 
two Pro-confuls. Hannibal comes to the relief of Capua , 
and retires after a rude battle. He marches againft 
Rome to make a diverfion. Fhe Pro conful Fulvius re¬ 
ceives orders to follow him with his troops for the defence 
of Rome, Great alarm amongft the People. Hannibal 
incamps near the Anio. Bothfides prepare for a battle. 
A great florm prevents - it tzvo fiveral times from being 
fought. Hannibal mortified by thofe two fingidar events , 
retires to the extremity of Brutium. Fulvius returns to 
Capua . Capua reduced to extremities. Fhe garrifen 
write to Hannibal , and reproach him warmly. Deli¬ 
beration of the 'Senate of Capua, Eloquent difeourfe of 
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Vibius Virius. Many Senators kill themfelves. Capua 
furrenders at laft. Terrible punifhment of the Senators 
and inhabitants. Death of Taurea Jubellius. IVifdom 
cf the Roman People's conduct , in determining not to de- 
molijh Capua , 8 6 

Seel. II.* /iffairs of Spain. The two Scipios divide their 
armies. Cn. Scipio marches againfi Afdrubal. He is 
abandoned by the Celiiberians , and defeated. P. Scipio , 
who had marched againfi two other Generals , is defeated 
and killed in battle The three Carthaginian Generals 
join , and march to attack Centis , and defeat him. He 
dies. Ncble difinterefiednefs of Genus. Reflexions upon 
the conduct of the two Scipios. L. Marcius , a private 
Knight , is chofen to command the army. He gains two 
viblcries ever the Carthaginians.- Manner in which 
Marcius's letter is received by the Senate. Cn. Fulvius 
is accufed before the People , and fentenced. P. Scipio r 

, only twenty-four years cld , is chofen to command in Spain , 
in quality of Pro-conful. He goes to his province. Re¬ 
turn cf Marcellas to Rome. Pie triumphs by ovation . 
He exhibits abundance of ft allies and paintings in it. Re- 
. flebiion upon this new kind cf pomp. Manlius Torqua- 
tus refufes the Con fidfh ip. Admirable wifdom of the 
youth of the century\ called Veturia. Tfeaty concluded 

between the Romans and AEtolians. Motions of the 
Altoiiam , and of Philip King of Macedonia. Surprizing 
refolution of thepeople cf ~ Ac amentia. Levinus befieges 
and takes Anticyra. He receives news cf his being elected 
Ccnftil\ ii 6 


Se6t. III. Marcdlus enters upon office. Complaints of 
the People. Great fire at Rome. The Campanians 9 
. who fet the city on fire , punifihed with death. Com¬ 
plaints of the Campanians againfi Fulvius. They follow 
L<evinus to Rome , in his return from Sicily. Complaints 
of the Sicilians againfi Marcellas. Confiequences of that 
affair , which at length terminates happily. Severe fen • 
tence paffied by the Senate againfi the Campanians. De¬ 
cree in refpeCl to the fleet , which occafic ns great murmurs. 

Salu - 


CONTENTS. 

Salutary counfels of the Conful Lavinus. The whole 
people in emulation of each other , carry in their gold and 
filver into the publick treafury. Hannibal's cruel refo- 
lution in refpeCl to the cities in his alliance. Salapia re¬ 
taken by the Romans. Defeat of a Roman fleet by that 
of Tarentum. The garrifon of the citadel of Tarentum 
gains an advantage over that of the place. Affairs ' of 
Sicily. Lcsvinns makes himfelf mafter of Agrigentum, 
and drives the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. Af¬ 
fairs of Spain. Scipio forms a great defign, and prepares 
every thing for the execution of it during the winter fea - 
fon. The army and fleet fet out together , and arrive.at 
the fame time before Carthagena. Situation of that city . 
It it befieged by fea and land. Carthagena taken by af- 
fault and fettling. Its plunder confiderable. Manner of 
dividing the fpoils ufed by the Romans . Scipio harangues 
the victorious army, and praifes the, valour and zeal of 
the troops. Very warm difpute concerning the mural 
crown , terminated pacifically by Scipio . Scipio's gene - 
rofity to the hoftages and prifoners. His wife conduit in 
refpeCl to the Ladies found amongft the hoftages. He re - 
ftores a young princefs of exqiiifite beauty to Allucius. 
Warm gratitude of that Prince. Praifeof Scipio. He 
fends Latins to Rome , to carry the news of his victory. 
He exercifes the land andfea forces. Scipio returns to Ta- 
racco. The Carthaginians conceal their grief for the lofts 
of Carthagena , 155 

Digreffion upon the Meals of the Romans, 196 


BOOK XVIII. 

Se6t. I. Marcellas takes fome cities in Samnium. Ful- 
vius is defeated and killed in a battle with Hannibal 
. near Herdonea. Battles between Marcellus and Han¬ 
nibal without any thing dec five. Confpiracy of the 
Campanians difcovered. The citadel of Tarentum fap¬ 

plied with provifions. Ambaffadors from Syphax to the 
Romans , and from the Romans to Syphax. Embaffy to 
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f 

the King of Egypt. The Roman fleet ravages /. 1 frijca> 
Difp&s concerning a Bidator. New, drfpute between 
the' Blot at or and the Tribunes. L<dius arrives at 
Rome . Difirioution of the provinces. Valerius Fiac-. 

cusfeleded prieft of Jupiter , amends his life , and re- 
eftablifoes a privilege ati ached to his office. Complaints 
and murmurs of the Roman colonies. Twelve of them 

refufe to furniffi their contingents. The Confuls warm'y 
reproach them. The other eighteen colonies do their duty 
with alacrity. Gold taken out of the privy treafury for 
the prefftng occafions of the State. Cenfors created. 
They exercife their office with due feverity , • 207 ' 

Se£t. II. Fabius prepares to beflege Tar entum. MarceV 
lus offers Hannibal battle near Canufium. Firft battle „ 
with equal advantage on both Jides. Second battle in 
which Hannibal has the better. Marcellus warmly re - .. 
proaches his army. Third battle , in which Hannibal , 
is defeated , and put to flight. Several cities in Cala - 
hria , and the neighbouring countries go over to the Ro¬ 
mans. Fabius befieges and takes Tar entum by intelli¬ 
gence in the place. He carries away only one flalue. 
Hannibal lays a fnare for Fabius. His ftratagem is aif- 

covered. Scipio makes the States of Spain return to the 
party of the Romans. Afhubal and Scipio deflgn to 
come to blows. Indibilis and Mandonius quit the Car- - 
thaginians p and join Scipio. Fine reflexion of Polybius 1 
upon the ufe of vidory. Battle between Scipio and Af- 
drubal. The latter is defeated , and put to flight. Sci¬ 
pio refufes the title of -King , offered him by the Spaniards. 
Maffiva a young Nwnidian Prince fent ho?ne to his fa¬ 
mily by Scipio , without ranfom and with prefents. The 
three Carthaginian Genera's join each ether. Their 
reflations 1 222 

t ' 1 * 
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Se£t. III. 1 Marcellus accnfed by his enemies, defends him - 
' felf with fuccefs. The new Confuls enter-upon office. 
The Ludi Apollinares rendered annual. The inha.bi- 
■ t ants of Arretium are obliged to give h oft ages. The affair * 
of tlpe Tarentines is treated in the Senate. Affair of Li - 
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vius. A detachment of the Romans fall into an ambuf 

• cade of - Hannibal's. New ambufcade of Hannibal: 

Marcellas is killed in it. Coni raft between Fa bias and 
Marcellas. Hannibal is caught in his own fnares at 
Sdlapia. He caafes the Jiege of Locri to be raifed The 
Conful Crifpinus writes to the Senate, to inform it of the*, 
death of Marcellas , and receives different orders from it. 
The Roman fleet beats that of the Carthaginians near 
Clapea. Affairs of the Greeks. Heath of the Conful 
Crifpinus. Claud. Nero, and M. Livius Confuls eleff. 
They are reconciled. Provinces of the two Confuls. 
Cenfus. Place of the affemblies covered. The Ccnfuls 
make the levies with unufual rigour. Afdrubal paffes 

the Alps He befieges Placentia. Rough anfwtr of 
Livius to Fabius fearce probable. Body of Nero's army , 
He gains a firft vittory over Hannibal : and foon after 
a fecond: ' Letters from Afdrubal to Hannibal inter¬ 
cepted. Bold defign formed by Nero. He fets out to 
join his collegue Livius. Alarm of Rome upon the news ■ 
of Nero's departure. He declares his defign to his 
troops. Nero arrives at the camp of Livius , and joins * 
his troops with thofe of his collegue. Battle with Af¬ 
drubal. Total defeat of his army: himfelf •• is killed. 
AfdrubaVs head thrown into Hannibal's camp . „ He re-*, 
tires to the extremity of Bruttium. Triumph of Livius 
and Nero. Reflexions upon Nero's enter prize, and the. 
eon duff of Livius, 246 

.v 

BOOK XIX. 

Seel. I. State of the affairs of Spain. Silanus defeats 
two bodies of enemies one immediately after the other 
and takes Hanno one of the Generals pr if oner. Oringis 
in B re tic a taken by L. Sclpio. P. Scipio retires to Tar - 

• raco. The Roman fleet, after having ravaged Africa, 
beats that of the Carthaginians. Treaty concluded be¬ 
tween the Romans and fome other States againft Philip. 
Philip gains fome advantages againft the /Etolians. Sul - 

picius flics before that prince*, and the latter.,, in his turn, 
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flics before Sulpicius. The Romans and Philip take the 
field. Attains and Sulpicius attack and take Oreum . 
Sulpicius is obliged to raifie the fiege of Chalcis. De- 
fcripiion of the Euripus. Attains is almojl funprized by 
Philip. That Prince returns into Macedonia. Phe 
JEtoliam make peace with that Prince , in which the 
allies on both fides are included . Provinces of the new 

Confuls. The fiacred fire in the temple of Vefta extin- 
guijhed. Cultivation of the lands reinftated in Italy. 
Praife of Hannibal. Praife of Scipio. Reflexion of 
Livy upon the affairs of Spain. Scipio gains a great 
victory over the Carthaginians commanded by Afdrubal 
and Mago. Scipio returns to Parraco. Mafiniffa joins 
the Romans. Scipio feeks the amity of Syphax, goes to I 
him in Africa , and meets ylfdrubal there. Scipio be- 
fleges and takes Illiturgis , and entirely demolifhes it. 
Caftulon fur renders, and is treated with lefs feverity. 
Games and combats of Gladiators given by Scipio , in 
honour of his father and uncle. Horrid refolution of 
the inhabitants of Aftapa. Phey are all killed. Enter- 
prize againft Cadiz. Sicknefs of Scipio , which gives oc- 
cqfion for a fedition. Revolt of the Romans incamped 

at Sucro. Scipio ufes infinite addrefs in appeafitng and 
piipjfhing the fedition, 285 

Se6t. II Ineffectual attempt of Lalitts and Marcius upon 
the city of Cadiz. Sea-fight between Loelius and Ad- 
herbal in the Straits. LHius and Marcius return to 
Scipio. Phat General marches againft Mandonius and 
Indibilis , and defeats them entirely. IndJbilis fends his 
brother Mandonius to Scipio , who pardons them. In¬ 

terview of Scipio and Mafiniffa. Mago receives orders 
to join Hannibal in Italy. He makes an ineffectual at¬ 
tempt upon Carthagena. He returns to Cadiz, where 
they [hut the gates againji him. Mago goes to the ifiands 
Baleares. Cadiz furrenders to the Romans. Scipio re¬ 
turns to Rome. He is created Conful. Deputation from 
the People of Saguniunj to the Romans. Difpute con¬ 
cerning Sapid's defign of carrying the war into Africa . 

Fa bias's dficourfe. againft Scipio. Scipio s anfwer to 

Fahius . 
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Fabius. Reflexion upon the difcourfe of Fabius. Scipio, 
after fame fufpence, refers the affair to the Senate, who 
give him permiffion to go to Africa. Fabius oppofas 
Scipio* s enterprize, as much as poffible. Wonderful zeal 
of the allies for the latter. He fats out for Sicily, and 
his collegue for Bruttium. ' Mago lands in Italy, and 
feizes Genoa, 322 

Se£t. III. Scipio arms three hundred Roman Knights at 
the expence of a like number of Sicilians. He choofes out 
of the legions the oldeft and moft experienced faldiers . 
He takes all the neceffary meafures for his great defign . 
He regulates fame affairs of Sicily. Indibilis renews the 
' war in Spain. Battle, in which Indibilis is killed, and 

his army defeated. Mandonius, and the other authors 
of the revolt, are delivered tip to the Romans. Lalius 
ravages Africa with his fleet. Alarm of Carthage, me a- 
fures taken by the Carthaginians for putting themfelves 
into a ft ate of defence. Mafmffa comes to LHius, and 

complains of the delay of Scipio. Ltflius returns to Si¬ 
cily. Mago receives convoys from Carthage. Locri re¬ 
taken from the Carthaginians. Avarice and cruelty of 
Pleminius and the Romans in the city of Locri. Combat 
in that city of the Romans with each other. Pleminius 
treated cruelly by two Tribunes. The latter caufes the 
Tribunes to be put to death with unheard of cruelty. 
Difaafa in the army of the Conful Licinius. The mother 
of the Gods, called Idsa Mater, is brought from Pef- 
finus to Rome. Scipio Nafica is declared the heft and 

moft worthy man of Rome. Decree of the Senate, againft 
the twelve colonies, who had refufed to pay their con¬ 
tingents. The fums lent the Commonwealth by private 
perfons are ordered to be repaid. Deputies from Locri 
fent to Rome. Tbe mournful complaint of the Locrians 
againft Pleminius. Fabius fpeaks with abundance of 
virulence againft Scipio. The Senate appoints commif- 
fioners to examine the affair of Pleminius, and the com¬ 
plaints againft Scipio. The commiffioners fat out for 
Locri. Pleminius is condemned, and fent to Rome. The 
commiffioners arrive at Sjracufa . Scipio is fully vindi¬ 
cated. 
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cated. Return of the commiffioners to Rome . Death 
of Pleminius. Scipio highly praifed in the Senate: Re¬ 
flexion upcn the condn lI of Fabius in refpedl to Scipio , 
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Sect. I. Syphax marries Sophonifba , the daughter of Af- 
drnbal. Syphax renounces his amity with Scipio and the 
alliance of the Romans. Scipio conceals the infidel, ty 
of Syphax from his troops. Scipio repairs to LilybAum , 
and prepares every thing for the departure of the fleet . 

It fails. The fleet anchors in Africa. Confer nation * 

cf the country and cities. Scipio ravages the country y 
after having defeated a detachment of the Carthaginian 
cavalry. Mafinfla joins Scipio. Adi ion between' the 

cavalry. Hanno is defeated , and killed , by Scipio, 
Scipio ravages Africa. He undertakes the flege of 
XJtica , and is obliged to fufpend it. Convoys fent to Sci¬ 
pio. The Conful Sempronius is defeated by Hannibal , 
and foon after beats him in his turn with great advan¬ 
tage. The Conful Cornelius keeps Etruria in awe. Ex¬ 
travagant and indecent condudi of the Cenfors Livius 
and Nero, 384 


Sect. II. Dfiribiition of the provinces between the Con- 
fuls. Praifs of Licinius. Scipio continued in command . 
The Confuls repair to their provinces. Scipio forms a 
great d.ejign , and however amufes Syphax with the hope 
of an accommodation. ScPio difcovers his defign , 
which is to bum the two camps of the enemy , and 
executes it with fuccefs. General ccnjlernation of Car¬ 
thage. The Carthaginians and Syphax raife new 
troops to continue the war. A battle is fought , in 
which Scipio is vitlorious. IF takes all the cities de¬ 
pendent on Carthage. Conft rnation of the inhabitants 
of that city. Hannibal is recalled into Africa~ The 
Carthaginians attack the Roman fleets and gain a flight 
advantage. May. .iffa is rein fated in the poffeffion of 
his kingdom . Syphax raifes new forces* He is defeated 
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by Delius and Mafinijfa , and taken prifoner. Cirta$ 
the capital of Syphase's dominions , furrenders to Mafi¬ 
nijfa. Sophom/ba's difeourfe to Mafinijfa. Mafinijfa 
efpoufes Sophonifba. Syphax is carried prifoner to the 
Roman camp. He endeavours to juftify himfelf to Sci- 
pio , by accufing Sophonifba. Scipio reproaches Mafi¬ 
nijfa with great mildnefs and referve. Mafinijfa fends 
poifon to Sophonifba. She drinks it with great rcfolu- 
tion. Scipio confoles Mafinifja, and gives him. the 
highefi praifes. LHius carries Syphax , and the prifon¬ 
er s to Rome. ‘The Carthaginians fend to demand peace 
of Scipio. Conditions of peace propofed. by Scipio. La- 
lius arrives at Rome. Joy occofioned by the news of 
the victories gained in Africa . Mafinijfa's ambajfadors 
well received by the Senate. Mago is defeated .. He 
receives orders to return to Africa. He dies on the 
way, 399 


Se£t. III. Hannibal quits Italy with griefs and with a 
kind of rage. Anxiety of the Romans in refpelt to 
Sdpio. Embaffy from S a gun turn to Rome. On ' the 
remonjlrances of fome Senators public prayers to thank 
the gods for the departure of Hannibal were decreed. 
The Ambajfadors of Carthage demand peace of the 1 Se¬ 
nate. They are referred to Scipio. The Conful Servi¬ 
ans is recalled from Sicily to Italy. The Carthaginians 
break the truce by taking fome Jhips. The Ambajfadors 
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? HIS book contains only the fpace of four 
JL years, from the 537th to the 540th year 
of Rome, It includes principally, the hiftory 
of Sicily from the death of Hiero, the liege and 
taking of Syracufe by Marcdlus; and fome ex¬ 
ploits in Spain and Italy. 

SECT I. 

Hiero , a faithful ally of the Romans. Praife of that 
Prince. Hieronymus fuccceds Hiero. Hiero's dejign to 
re-efiablifh liberty in Syracufe. Wi e precautions , which 
he takes at his death. Andranodorus removes all the 
other guardians. Character of Hieronymus. Confpiracy 
againft that young Prince. He declares for the Cartha¬ 
ginians,. He treats the Roman Ambafj'adors with inde¬ 

cency. Fabius prevents Otacilius his niece’s bujband 
Vol. IV, B from 
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from being defied Conful. Fabius and Marcellus are 
chofen Confuls , and enter upon office. Dijtribution of 
the troops. Creation of Cenfors. Mariners furnifhed 
by private perfons. Hannibal returns into Campania. 
‘The Roman Generals repair to their provinces. Battle 
between Hanno and Gracchus near Bemventum. The 
Romans gain the vifiory. Gracchus grants the faves 
that ferved him their liberty , in reward of their valour. 
Gentle pun foment of the cowardly. Joy of the vifiors 
in their return to Beneventum. New advantage of 
Marcellus over Hannibal. Severity of. the Cenfors at 
Rome. Admirable proofs of the love of the public good 
in many private perfons. Cajlinum retaken by Fabius. 
Various finall expeditions. 


A R.537. VTEVER did ally fhew himfelf more faithful, zea- 
Anr. c. ^ * lous, and conftant than Eliero II. was to the Ro- 


2I5 * mans during the fpace of almoft fifty years, from the 
beginning of that alliance till his death. His fidelity 
was put to a rude trial after the bloody battle of Can¬ 
nae, which was followed by the almoft general 
defection of the allies of Rome. But even the ra- 
Liv. xxlii. .v aging of his dominions by the Carthaginian troops, 
3 C - whom their fleet landed there, was not capable of 
changing him. He had only the grief to fee, that 
the contagion of bad example had extended even to 
his own family. He had one fon, named Gelo, who 
had married Nereis, the daughter of Pyrrhus, by 
whom he had Hieronymus, of which we fhall foon 
fpeak. Nothing had been more his defire than to in¬ 
culcate into him the fentiments he had himfelf for the 


Romans *, and he often repeated to him, that * as 
lb no- as lie fiiould continue faithful to them, he would 
find in their amity, troops, treafure, and the protec¬ 
tion folely capable of lupporting his reign. Gelo, 
defpifing the age of his father, and letting no value 
upon the alliance of the Romans, fince their laft dis¬ 
grace at Cannae, had declared openly for the Cartha- 


** Si ea fecifian, in veftra amicitia exercitum, dLvitias, munimenta 
regin me hubituruni. Sallust, in Bel! Jug, 

. 1 


gimans. 
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ginians. * -He had already armed the multitude and A - R -537* 
follicited the allies of Syracufe to join him, and per- 
haps he would have caufcd commotions in Sicily, if a 
fudclen nnexpedled death had not broken his mea¬ 
sures. It happened fo opportunely, that it left Some 
fufpicion, fays Livy, that the father had antedated it. 

This fufpicion feems to me not to tally with the mild 
and virtuous difpofition of Hiero. He did not long Liv. X xiv. 
Survive his Son, and died at the age of fourfeore and 
ten, infinitely lamented by his people. He had reign¬ 
ed fifty-four years. 

Hiero was not a powerful King : his dominions 
were Scarce half Sicily. But he was a great Prince, if 
we are capable of forming to ourfelves a juft idea of 
true greatnefs. When he had attained the Sovereign- 
ty, he made it his foie purpofe entirely to convince 
his fubjeds, that he Thought himfelf placed on the 
throne only to make them happy. He fought, not to 
make them fear, but to make them love him. He 
confidered himfelf lefs as their mailer, than as their 
protedlor and father. One of his principal cares was 
to Support, and increale, the natural fertility of the 
country, and to place agriculture in honour; which 
he confidered as a certain means for difFufmg plenty 
throughout his kingdom. And indeed this care, and 
it cannot be too often repeated, is one of the elfential 
parts of good policy ^ but one that unhappily is too 
much negledled. 

Hiero applied himfelf entirely to it. He did not pii n . xviii. 
judge it unworthy of a King to ftuby and inform him- 3* 

Self in the arts of agriculture. He even was at the 
trouble to compofe books upon that fubjefl, of which 
we ought to regret the lofs. But he confidered this 
objedl in a manner worthy of a King. Corn was the 
principal riches of the country, and the mod certain 
fund of the Prince’s revenue. To eftablifh good or¬ 
der in this commerce, to Secure and render happy the 
condition of the hufbandmen, who formed the greateft 


* Movifletque in Sicilia res, nifi mors ndeo opportuna, nt patrem 
quoque fufpicione afpergerat, armantem earn multitudinem iollicitan- 
tem que focios abfumpiiilet. Liv. 
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A.R. 537. part of the State •, to fix the duties paid the Prince, in 
Ant. c. principal revenue conlifted *, to obviate the 

diforders, which might creep into them; and to pre¬ 
vent the unjuft vexations which it might pohibly be 
attempted to introduce in procefs of time, Hiero made 
regulations fo wife, fo reafonable, fo full of equity, 
and fo conformable, at the fame time, to the interefts 
of the People and thofe ol the Prince, that they be¬ 
came in a manner the Codex of the country, and were 
always inviolably obferved as facred laws, not only in 
his reign, but in all fucceeding times. When the Ro¬ 
mans had fubjedted the city and dominions of Syra- 
cufe, they impofed no new tribute upon it, and * de¬ 
creed, that all things fhould be regulated according 
to the Laws of Hiero, in order that the Syraculans, 
in changing; their mafter, fhould have the confolation 
of not changing their polity, and of feeing themfelves 
in fome meafure governed by a Prince, whofe name 
alone was ever dear to them, and made thofe laws in¬ 
finitely venerable and in a manner facred to them. 

It is in effedt of this wife government, that we have 
not been afraid to call Hiero a great King. He might 
have undertaken wars, gained battles, made conquefts, 
extended the bounds of his dominions: for he did not 
want valour, of which he had given good proofs, be¬ 
fore he afcended the throne. If he had abandoned 
himfelf to frantic ambition as Agathocles did, who an 
hundred years before had ufurped the fovereignty at 
Syracufe, he could, as well as him, have carried the 
war into Africa with the hopes of better fuccefs, efpe- 
cially as Carthage was then at war with Rome. If 
fuch a war had fucceeded, Hiero would have palled 
for an hero in the fenfe of moft men. But with how 
many taxes mu ft he have burthened his People ? How 
many hufbandmen muft he have torn from their lands ? 
How much blood muft thefe victories have coft ? And 
of what advantage would they have been to the State ? 

* Decumas lege Hieronica Temper vendendas cenfuerunt ut iis . ju- 
cundior diet muneris iliius fun&io, ii ejus Regis, qui Siculis charifll- 
inus fuit, non folum inftituta, commutato imperio, verum etiam 110- 
men remaneret. Cic. orat. in Ver. de frum. n. 15. 

Hiero 
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Hiero, who knew wherein folid glory confifls, placed A - R - 537. 
his in governing his people wifely, and in making 
them happy. In head of conquering new countries by 
the force of arms, his care was to multiply his own in 
iome meafure, by the cultivation of the lands, in ren¬ 
dering them more fertile than they were ^ and actually 
to multiply his people, who conhitute the true ftrcngth 
and riches of a State; which cannot fail to happen, 
when the people that manure the lands are allowed a 
reafonable proportion of the fruits of their labours. 

When we fee Syracufe enjoy an happy tranquility 
though the wife conduct of Hiero, and his fubjedls 
quietly employed in cultivating their lands as in times 
of perfedt peace, whilft all around them, nothing is 
heard but the dreadful tumult of arms, and Africa, 

Italy, and even a part of Sicily, are agitated by a vio¬ 
lent and cruel war; may we not cry out with admira¬ 
tion, Happy the people that a wife King governs fo, 
and ftill more happy the King, that conllitutes the 
happinefs of his people, and finds his own in his Duty 1 
Let us fuppofe on the Contrary this fame Hiero en¬ 
tering victorious after many campaigns into his capi¬ 
tal in the midfl: of the public acclamations, but find¬ 
ing at his return the people miferable, exhaulted by 
taxes, reduced to an hideous poverty, and moll of the 
lands neglected, and many even abandoned during the 
abfence of the hufbandmen ; fad confequences of long- 
wars, but almofl always inevitable. If he retains any 
fenfe of humanity, can he fupport a glory, that colts 
his people fo dear ^ and riot detell the laurels dyed in 
the blood of his fubjedts ? 

Hiero’s love of peace did not prevent his taking 
precautions againlt the enemies, that might attempt 
to dilturb him. He had no thoughts of attacking; 
but he put himfelf into fuch a condition to make a 
good defence. He had a numerous and well equip¬ 
ped fleet. We fliall foon fee the amazing prepara¬ 
tions he had made to enable Syracufe to fultain a long 
fiege: and that * like a Prince of wifdom and fore- 

* In pace, ut fapiens aptarit idonea bello, Ho rat. 
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A. R. 537* light he had provided during peace, all that might be 
^21'. C * neceflary in war. 

We hear 1 nothing in the life of Hiero of magnifi- 
cence, either in buildings, furniture, equipages, or 
the table. It was not becaufe the Prince wanted riches 


to gratify a tade very common at Syracufe, if it had 
been his own ; but he knew how to make a better ufe 
of them,- and more worthy of a King. The fum of 
an hundred talents (an hundred thoufand Crowns) 
which he fent to the Rhodians, and the prefents he 
made them after the great earthquake, that had ruined 
their I(land, and thrown down the famous Coloffus, 
are illuftriolis marks of his liberality and magnifi¬ 
cence. A wife eeconomy enabled him to afiift his al¬ 
lies powerfully. We have feen him in the times of 
neceffity, V/ith joy and ardor fupply the Roman army 
with provifions and cloaths, from no other motive 
than to t edify the efteem and gratitude, with which 
his heart was a deeded in refpedb to them. The Ro¬ 
man generofity indeed did not differ that liberality to 
continue unrepaid : but he had no inch view, and 
tlierefore had all the merit of it. 

What, in my opinion, crowns all the praifes due to 
this Prince, is his ccndant. and unalterable attachment 


to the fide of the Romans, even in their misfortunes, 
and particularly after they had lod the battle of Can- 
nse, when they feemed irretrievably ruined. In thefe 
decifive moments, common virtue hefitates, delibe¬ 
rates, confults, hearkens, and weighs the fpecious rea- 
fons, winch human prudence fuggeds againd being 
overhaftv in refolving how to act. A great foul con- 
iiders fuch a doubt alone and fuch a delay almod as 
determinate infidelity. Pliero well knew, that he 
hazarded every thing in declaring publickly for the 
Romans at fuch a conjuncture: but he druts his eyes 
to the danger, and confults only his duty and his ho¬ 
nour. Can the mod glorious conqueds and vidtories 
be compared with fo noble a difpofition P We do not 
know men, when we know them only by their exploits 
and great aCtions. They are dill concealed and un¬ 
known 
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known in refpect to u$, whilft their hearts are a myf- A.R. 537 
tery to us. It is from the goodnefs of the heart, its 
integrity, and fidelity, that we firft know what they 
are. For we are all that we are in the heart. Now 
Hiero’s feems to fhew itfelf here, and to declare 
itfelf in a manner, which ought to do him great ho¬ 
nour. 

The Death of that Prince occafioned great revolu- Liv. xx’iv 
tions in Sicily. The Kingdom was fallen into the 4 - 
hands of Hieronymus his grandlbn. That * Prince 
was yet an infant, who, far from being able to refift 
the feduftion of fovcrcign power, and to fuftain the 
weight of government, was not capable of bearing as 
he ought that of his own liberty and of governing 
himfelf. His guardians, and thole, who had the care 
of his education, inflead of oppofing • the vices, to 
which he was naturally inclined, plunged him ftill 
deeper into them, in order to engrofs all authority in 
his name. It was then 7 feen how important it is to 
the good of a State, that a Prince who begins to reign 
whilft young, fhould be furrounded only by perfons 
capable of infpiring him with lentiments and princi¬ 
ples worthy of a King-, and what a misfortune it is, 
when flattery from thenceforth engrofles their ears 
and heart. 

Hiero, towards the end of his life, had intended to 
reinftate the liberty of Syracufe, in order to prevent a 
kingdom he acquired, and ftrengthened by his valour 
and prudence, from being entirely ruined by becom¬ 
ing the fport of the caprice and paftlons of a young 
King. But the Princefies, his two daughters, ipared 
no pains in oppofing fo wife a defign; in hopes that 
the young Prince would only have the name of King, 
whilft themfelves with their hufbands, Andranodorus 
and Zoippus, who held the firft rank amongft his 

* Puerum, vixdum libertatem, nedum dominationem laturum. 

f Pertinere ad utilitatem reipublicie, occurrere iile, quos Seiva'tus 
innocentifTimos habeat, qui honeftis fermonibus aures [Principis] im- 
buant. Tacit, Hist. IV. 7. 

Properant, occupare Principem adhuc vacuum. Ibid. V. 1. 
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A.R. 537. guardians, fhould have all the authority. It * was not 
Ant. c. ea fy f or an man 0 f ninety to withftand the careftes 
SI5 ‘ and arts of thofe two women, who befieged him night 
and day; to retain all his freedom of mind in the 
midfl of their prefiing and affiduous infinuations; and 
to facrifice with courage the intereft of his family, to 
that of the public. 

All that he did to prevent,, as much as pofiible, the 
evils he forefaw, was to appoint Hieronymus fifteen 
guardians, who were to form his council. He conjured 
them at his death never to depart from the alliance 
with the Romans, to which he had inviolably adhered 
during fifty years, and to teach the young Prince, their 
pupil, to tread in his fteps, and to follow the princi¬ 
ples, in which he had hitherto been bred. 

As foon as the king had breathed his lafb, the guar-, 
dians he had appointed for his grandfon, lummoned 
an aflembly of the people, prefented the young Prince 
to them, and read the will. A fmall number of per- 
fons placed there exprefsly to applaud it, clapped 
their hands, and raifed cries of joy. All the reft, in 
a confirmation equal to that of a family, whom death 
had juft deprived of a good father, kept a mournful 
filence, which fufficiently argued both their grief for 
the lofs they had juft fuftained, and their fear for the 
future. Hiero’s funeral was afterwards folemnized, 
and more honoured by the grief and tears of his fub- 
je6b, than by the care and refpedt paid to his memory 
by his relations. 

The firft care of Andranodorus was to remove all 

i 

the reft of the guardians, by declaring to them, that 
the prince was of age to govern for himfelf. He was 
then almoft fifteen years old. Thus, divefting him¬ 
felf the firft of the guardianfhip, which he held in - 
common with many collegues, he united the power 

* Non facile erat nonageflmum jam agenti annum, circumfeflo dies 
no&efque muliebribus blanditiis, liberare animum, et convertere ad 
publicam privata curam. Liv. V. 

f Funus fit regium, inagis amore civium & charitate, quam cura 
fuorum celebre. Liv. 

of 
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of them all in his own perfon. The wifeft difpofi- A.R. 537. 
tions of dying Princes are little regarded and feldom Ant - c ' 
executed after their deaths. 

The * belt Prince in the world and the moft pru¬ 
dent, fucceeding a King fo much beloved by his fub- 
jedts as Kiero had been, would have found it difficult 
to confole them for the lofs of his predeceffor. But, 
as if Hieronymus had fought by his vices to make 
him ftill more regretted, he no fooner afcended the 
throne, than he Ihewed how much all things were 
changed. Neither King Hiero, nor Gelo his fon, 
during fo many years, had ever diftinguiffied them- 
felves from the reft of the citizens by their drefs, or 
any other ornament, that favoured of pomp. But 
now Hieronymus was on a fudden feen to appear dref- 
fed in purple, with a diadem on his head, and furround- 
ed with a troop of armed guards. Sometimes he even 
affedted to imitate Dionyfius the tyrant, by going 
abroad like him in a chariot drawn by four white 
hcrfes. -f All the reft anfwered this equipage : an ex- 
prefs contempt for every body; haughty and difdain- 
ful in hearing ♦, an affectation of laying nothing but 
difobliging things; difficulty of accefs, fo as to be 
almoft inacceffible not only to ltrangers, but to his 
guardians themfelves; a refinement in difcovering 
hew kinds of debauches; and a cruelty, that rofe fo 
high as to extinguiffi all fenfe of humanity in him. 

This odious difpofition of the young King terrified 
people To much, that fome of his guardians either 
killed themfelves, or withdrew into voluntary baniffi- 
ment. . - 

Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both 
Hiero’s fons-in-law, and one Thrafo, had free admit¬ 
tance to the young King. He hearkened little to 

* Vix qitidem ulli bono moderatoque regi facilis erat favor apud 
Syracufanos, luccedenti tantoe caritati Hieronis. Verum enimvero 
Hieronymus, velut luis vitiis deliderabilem efficere vellet avum, pri- 
mo ftatim confpeftu, omnia quam difparia eflent, oftendit. 

f Hunc tarn iuperbum apparatum habitufque convenientes feque- 
bantur, contemptus omnium, fuperbae aures, contumeliofa addi6ta, 
pari aditus, non alienis modo', fed tutoribus etiam, libidines novre, 
inlmmana crudelitas. 

them 
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A.R. 537 * them in ail other things: but, as the two firft had 

Ant. c. & 

ii 5 . 


onenly declared for the Carthaginians, and the third 
for the Romans, that difference of opinions, and the 
warm difputes to which it frequently gave birth, 
drew upon them the young tyrant's attention. 

Much about this time, a confpiracy againft the life 
Liv. xxiv. Hieronymus was difcovered. One of the princi- 
4 - pal citizens called Theodotus, was accufed. When 

he was tortured, he confefied the crime for himfelf; 
but no torments were capable of making him betray 
his accomplices. At length, as if he had given way 
to the excefs of the tortures, he accufed the King’s 
Deft friends, though innocent, arnongft whom he na¬ 
med Thrafo as' the chief of the whole entcrprize ; 
adding, that they fliould have been far from engaging 
in it, if they had not had a man of great credit at their 
head. The warmth Thrafo had always exnreffed for 

y x 

the party of the Romans, made the depofition of 
Theodotus feem probable •, fo that he was immediate¬ 
ly executed with thole declared to be his accomplices, 
who were as innocent as himfelf. Whilft Theodotus 
was made to iufFer the molt cruel torments, not one 
of his accomplices hid themfelves or fled, fo much 

Jl 

did they rely upon his fidelity and conftancy, and 
fuch force of mind had he to keep their lecret. In 
confequence, by a very uncommon and Angular event, 
a confpiracy difcovered was not fruftrated in effedl, 
and did not fail to fucceed as we fhall foon fee. 

Thrafo’s death, who was the foie tie of the alliance 
with the Romans, left the field open to the partifans 
of the Carthaginians. Ambafladors were lent to 
Hannibal, to treat with him •, and on his fide he lent 
a young Carthaginian of quality to Hieronymus, 
named .Hannibal as well as himfelf, with whom he 
joined Hippocrates and Epicides, born at Carthage, 
of a Carthaginian mother, but of Syracufe by origin, 
from whence their grandfather had been banifhed. 
After the Treaty was concluded with Hieronymus, 
the young officer returned to his general •, and by 
Hannibal’s permifllon, the other two remained with 
' the 


Liv. xxiv. 

6 . 
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the Kins. The Kinsr fent Ambaffadors to Carthage, A. R. 537. 
to make the treaty more authentic. The conditions "J* 
were, <c That after they fhould have driven the Ro¬ 
mans out of Sicily, upon which the young prince re¬ 
lied as a thing of certainty, the river Himera, which 
almoft divides the whole ifland, fhould feparate the 
province of the Carthaginians from his kingdom.” 
Hieronymus, puffed up with the praifes of his flat¬ 
terers, demanded fome time after, “ that all Si¬ 
cily fhould be ceded to him, leaving Italy to the Car¬ 
thaginians for their (hare.” The propofal feemed 
frantic and idle to Hannibal, as it really was: but he 
difguifed his thoughts, having no other view, than to 
make the young King quit the fide of the Romans. 

How happens it, that the experience of all ages and 
nations does not teach Princes what they ought to 
think of flatterers ? 

Upon the firft rumour of this treaty, Appius Clau¬ 
dius, Praetor of Sicily, fent Ambaffadors to Hierony¬ 
mus, to renew the alliance, that had fubfiffed between 
the Romans and his grandfather. That Prince, af¬ 
fecting a ridiculous and ill-placed haughtinefs, receiv¬ 
ed them with a difdainful air, £C afking them in a tone 
of derifion what had happened at the battle of Cannae: 

' that Hannibal’s Ambaffadors related incredible things 
of it: that he fhould be very glad to know the truth 
of it from their own mouths, in order to determine 
in refpeft to the choice of his allies.” The Romans 
replied, that they would come to him again, when he 
had learned to receive Ambaffadors ferioufly; and with¬ 
drew. 

Hieronymus undoubtedly did not know, that rail¬ 
lery does not become a Prince, efpecially when offen- 
five and injurious, and thac in the midff of the graveft 
and moft important affairs. But he hearkened only 
to his pride, and probably, amongft his flatterers, 
praifed himfelf for this language, in which he found 
an haughtinefs worthy of a great King. All the reft 
of his conduCl was of the fame turn. Soon after his 

4 

cruelty and other views drew upon him an unfortu¬ 
nate 
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A.R. 537-nate end. Thofe who had formed the confpiracy, 
c * of which we have fpoke, purfued their plan, and hav¬ 
ing found a favourable occafion, killed him on a 
journey he went from Syracufe to the country and 
city of the Leontines. And thus ended a very fhort 
reign, but full of diforders, injuftice, and violence. 

Appius, who forefaw the confequences of his death, 
gave the Senate advice of the whole, and took all the 
neceftary precautions for preferving the part of Sicily, 
that belonged to the Romans. I omit all the violences 
committed by Hippocrates and Epicides at Syracufe, 
the murther of the Princelfes defcended from Hiero, 
the flavery into which the unfortunate inhabitants of 
that city were reduced, being forced in a manner 
againft their will to become the enemies of Rome. I 
Anc. Hift. have treated thofe things elfewhere with fufhcient ex¬ 
tent. I Hi all confine myfelf here to what particularly 
concerns the Romans. 

Liv. xxiv. About the end of this year the Confu 1 Cf Fabius 
4 * fet out for Rome to prefide at the eleftion of magif- 

trates for the enfuing year, and having given notice 
of the afiembly of the People for the firfb alfembly- 
day, immediately on his arrival he repaired to the 
field of Mars without entering the city. There, as 
the youth of the century Anienfis, to whom it had 
fallen by lot to give their fuffrage firfb, nominated 
T. Otacilius with M. TEmilius Regillus for Confuls, 
Fabius caufed filence to be made, and fpoke as fol¬ 
lows : c< If we were at peace in Italy, or were at war 
cc with a General, who was not capable of taking ad- 
vantage of our errors, I fhould confider any one as 
“ an enemy to your liberty, that fhould take upon 
cc him to oppofe the choice you think fit to make. 
46 But as our Generals have committed no fault in 
cc this war, and againft this enemy, that has not been 
c< attended with fome great misfortune to the Com- 
<c monwealth, you ought to ufe no lefs precaution, 
“ nor be no lefs upon your guard, when you are to 
“ eledt Confuls, than when you are to give the enemy 
ct battle. Each of you ought at that time to fay to 

“ himfelf: 
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“ himfelf: I am to choofe a Conful equal in the field A. R. 537. 
« to Hannibal. Whatever precautions we take in that ax ’ s / 
cc choice, Hannibal has always great advantages of 
ct us. He is in the continual exercife of command- 
“ ing armies. * His authority is not confined with- 
« in certain bounds, nor limited to a certain time. 

“ He is not obliged to receive the law from any one. 

“ He decides with abfolute power on all occafions, 
cc according as conjunctures leern to require. This 
“ is not the cafe with our Confuls. They are fudden- 
“ ly put into office, and hold it only for a year. 

“ They have fearce began to a£t in pursuance of their 
cc mealures, than their time is elapfed, and a fucceflor 
cc fentthem. Thefe principles being admitted, let us 
tc now confider, what men thofe are whom you have 
« juft chofen. M. /Emilius Regillus is prieft of Ro- 
“ mulus: fo that we could neither let him remove 
£C from Rome, nor keep him there, without preju- 
“ dice to the affairs of religion, or to thofe of war. 

“ As to T. Otacilius, he is married to my filter’s 
“ daughter, and has children by her. But your fa- 
“ vour, Romans, either to my anceftors, or myfelf, 

<c have taught me not to prefer the interefts of my 
“ family to thofe of the Commonwealth. When the 
“ fea is calm, any body can (leer the fhip. But when 
“ a furious {form arifes, and the veiTel is become the 
“ iport of the winds and waves, a man of fkill and 
<c courage, an able and experienced Pilot, is necef- 
“ fary. We are not now upon a calm fea. More 
“ than one liorm has already brought us to the very 
“ brink of drowning. For which reafon we cannot 
u ufe too much precaution in the choice of a man ca- 
(C pable of carrying us into the harbour. We have 
cc made trial of you, Otacilius, in lefs confiderable 
“ employments, in which you have not fo well acquit- 
“ ted yourfelf, as to induce us to confide more im- 
u portant ones to you. The fleet you commanded 
“ this year, had three deftinations. It v/as to have 
“ ravaged the coalls of Africa, fecured thofe of Italy, 

“ and above all to have prevented aids of money, 

% ** men. 
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A.R. 537* cc men, and provifions from coming to Hannibal 
Ant. c. « f r0 m Carthage. Raife Otacilius, Romans, to the 
~ 15 ’ “ Confulfliip, if he has anfwered only one of thefe 

“ views. If, on the contrary, whilft he has had the 
“ command of the fleet, Hannibal has received all 
“ that has been fent him from Carthage, with as much 
“ fecurity as if the fea had been entirely open *, if the 
*<■ coafts of Italy have been more infefted this year than 
“ thofe of Africa : with what right can Otacilius pre- 
46 tend that he ought to be chofe to command againft 
44 Hannibal, in preference to all others ? If you were 
<c Conful, I fhould think, after the example of our 
44 anceflors, that it would be neceflary to create a 
44 Dictator •, and you would have no reafon to wonder, 

44 or be angry that there was a better General than 
44 you are in the Commonwealth. No body is more 
44 interefted than yourfelf in not having a burthen laid 
44 upon you, that you would fink under. Let us 
44 then conclude, Romans, that we cannot take too 
44 much care in the choice of our Confuls. It is not 
44 without pain, that I now defire you to call to mind 
44 Thrafymenus and Cannje. But to avoid the like 
^ misfortunes, it is fometimes neceflary to fet thofe 
44 fatal examples before your eyes. Herald, call to 
44 the century Anienfis to give their fuffrages again.” 

T. Otacilius made abundance of noife, and re¬ 
proached his uncle with great haughtinefs, that he 
was for having himfelf continued in the Confullhip. 
But Fabius ordered his Li 6 tors to approach Otacilius : 
and as he had not entered the city, having come into the 
place where the aflemblies were held, he bade him 
, obferve, that the fafces, the mark of his power as to 

life and death, were ftiil borne * before him. This 
was giving'Otacilius to underfland, that his life would 
anfwer for his continuing his feditious outcries. He 
was filent; and the privileged century being returned 
to vote, elected Fabius and Marcellus Confuls. This 

* The fafces were not carried before the Confuls, when they were 
in the city 5 which cuftom had been introduced by Valerius Publicola. 

was 
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was the fourth Confulffiip of Fabius, and the third A. R. 51.7 
of Marcellus, including that to which he had been Ant * 
nominated? and had been obliged to abdicate. All 
the other centuries were unanimoufty of the fame opi¬ 
nion. They afterwards proceeded to the eleftion of 
Praetors. In order to confoie Otacilius for having 
failed of the Confulffiip, he was created Praetor for 
the lecond time. Fulvius Flaccus, who was then 
in the fame office, was continued. The two others 
were, Ck Fabius, the ConfuFs fon, then Curule Asdile, 
and P. Cornelius Lentulus. After the nomination of 
the Praetors, the Senate decreed, that Ck Fulvius, 
without drawing lots, ffiould have the office of Praetor 
of the city, and, confequently, that he ffiould com¬ 
mand in Rome in the abfence of the Confuls. 

We have juft feen an uncommon example, both of 
a wonderful docility in the youth of a century, who 
renounce their firft choice, without hefitating, upon 
the advice of a wife Conful, and of a generous ftea- 
dinefs in Fabius, who forgets the confideration of prox¬ 
imity of blood, and is only attentive to the interefts of 
the Commonwealth. But what feems moft admirable 
in this Conful, is his having had the courage to fet 
h'imfelf above popular reports, and the difagreeable 
fufpicions, that might be formed againft him, from 
judging, that he had only excluded his nephew, to 
have himfelf chofen Conful in his place. A great 
foul, conlcious of its own fentiments, and that they 
are known, is not afraid of fuch a reproach ; and tho* 
there were reafon to fear it, it makes That a facrifice 
to the love of its country and its duty. And indeed 
it had been betraying it in forqe meafure, to have 
been filent in luch a conjunflure. * Every body in 
general did Fabiusvjuftice. They faid, that the ne- 
cefiity of the State requiring that the moft able Gene- 

# Tempus ac neceflitas belli, ac difcrimen rerum faciebant, ne quis 
aut in exemplum exquireret, auu fufpe6tum cupiditatis imperii Con- 
fulem habcret. Quin laudabant potius magnitudinem animi, quod, 
cum fummo imperatore elle opus reipublicce fciret, l’eque cum baud 
dubie elle, minoris invidiam fuam, fi qua ex re oriretur, quam utili- 
tatem reipublicpe, feciiTet. Liv. 
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A.R. 537-ral the Commonwealth then had, fhould be placed at 
Am. C. t j ie j iea( j q £ t } ie armies, that great man, who could 
ai5 ’ not but know himfelf to be that General fo neceflary 
to the State, chofe rather to expofe himfelf to the en¬ 
vy, fo unulual and irregular a proceeding would draw 
upon him, than negledt the interefts of his country. 

Val M Almoft fourfcore years before, another Fabius had 
iv. i. * fignalized his zeal for the public good on an occafion, 
which has fome refemblance to that we have juft re¬ 
lated. This was Fabius Maximus Rullus. See¬ 
ing the centuries inclined to eledt his fon Cb Fabius 
Gurges Conful, he oppofed his nomination as much 
as he could ; not that he believed his fon wanted me¬ 
rit to fill that office with dignity : but he reprefented^' 
to the People, that it was contrary to good order to 
confer the firft dignity of the State fo often upon the 
fame family. Now his great-grandfather, grandfather 
and father, had held it feveral times, and himfelf had 
been five times Conful. The People paid no regard 
to his oppofition. But Fabius, in laying afide the 
tendernefs and prejudice of a father, had all the ho¬ 
nour of a facrifice, that could not but coft him dear. 

Two very confiderable inundations happened this 
year. The Tiber having overflowed, carried away 
many houfes in the country, and deftroyed a great 
number of men and cattle. 


A „ r Q. Fabius Maximus, IV. 

A.R.538' ^ _ TT 

Ant. c. M. Claudius Marcellus, 111 . 

214* 

Liv xxiv. This year, which was the fifth of the war with 
9. * * Carthage, Fabius and Marcellus, having taken pof- 

feflion of the Confulfhip, drew upon themfelves the 
eyes and attention of the whole people. It was long 
fince two Confuls of fuch extraordinary merit had 
been feen in office. The Senate being aftembled, 
continued all who had actually any command in their 
employments. They decreed alfo to keep eighteen 
Liv. xxiv. legions under arms. That each of the Coniuls fhould 
21V ' ‘have two under them; jhat the provinces of Gaul, 

Sicily, 
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Sicily, and Sardinia, fhould each have two for their 53^ 

defence: that the Prastor Fabius fliould command „ n ‘ * 

. * » * 

two in Apulia: that Tib. Gracchus fhould remain in 
the neighbourhood of Luceria, with the two, that 
had been formed of the flaves who had voluntarily 
lifted: that the Pro-conful C. Terentius Varro fhould 
retain one in the country of Picenum*, as fnould M. 
Valerius, to be employed fin the neighbourhood of 
Brundufium, where he was with a fleet: and that the 
two laft fliould remain at Rome to guard it. The 
Confuls had orders to fit out a number of fhips, 
which when joined with thofe that were in the port of 
Brundufium, and in the neighbouring roads, would 
form a fleet for this year of , an hundred and fifty fail. 

Fabius held the aftemblies for the creation of 
Cenfors. M. Attilius Regulus and P. Furius Philus 
were raifed to that dignity. . 

As feamen were wanting, the Confuls, in virtue of 
a decree of the Senate, ordained, that every citizen 
whofe felf, or father, had been adjudged by the Cen¬ 
fors, L. At mil ius and C. Flaminius, to poftefs an eftate 
from about an hundred and twenty-five pounds to two 
hundred and fifty, or who fhould fince have acquired 
fuch a fortune, fhould furnifh one feaman paid for fix 
months.. That whoever had from about two hundred 
and fifty to feven hundred and fifty, fhould furnifh 
three with their pay for an whole year. That who¬ 
ever liad from feven hundred and fifty' to two thou- 
fand five hundred pounds, fliould furnifh five. That 
whoever had above two tiioufand five hundred pounds, 
fhould furnifh feven. And laftly, that each Senator 
fhould furnifh eight with a year’s pay. The feamen 
raifed in virtue of this decree, having been armed and 
equipped by their mafters, embarked with bifcuit for 
thirty days. This v T as the firft time, that the fleet of 
the Romans was fupplied wfith feamen at the expence 
of. private perfons. 

Thefe preparations, which were much more confi r 
derable than had ever been before, made the inhabi¬ 
tants of Capua apprehend, that the campaign this year 

Vol. IV. C would 
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A.R. 538. would open with the fiege of their city. They there- 
fore fent Ambafladors to Hannibal, to defire him to 
make his arm'y approach Capua, reprefenting to him, 

Liv. xxiv. c t j iat arm i es were raifed at Rome to befiege it, and 

that of all the cities, which had abandoned the fide 
of the Romans, there was none againft which they were 
fo much incenfed.’ The conflernation,' with which 
they brought Hannibal this news, obliged that Ge¬ 
neral to haften his march, in order to be beforehand 
with the Romans. Accordingly he fet out from Arpi, 
and came to incamp at his old camp at Tifata beyond 
Capua. Afterwards having left a body of Numidians 
and Spaniards to guard his camp, and Capua, he ap¬ 
proached Puteoli, to make himlelf mailer of it. 

Fabius had no fooner been informed, that Hannibal 
had quitted Arpi to return into Campania, than he fet 
out to put himfelf at the head of his army, marching 
nip;ht and day with extreme diligence. Fie ordered 
Tib. Gracchus at the fame time to quit Luceria, and 
to come with his troops towards Beneventum *, and-the 
Prsetor Fabius his fon, to take Gracchus’s poll 
near Luceria. At the fame time two Praetors fet out 
for Sicily •, as did Ik Cornelius, to repair to his army; 
Otacilius, to take upon him the command of his fleet, 
and to fecure the coafts. In a word, all repaired to 
their refpedtive provinces : and thofe who had been 
continued in their employments, had orders to remain 
in the polls where they were the year before. ^ ~ 

It was about this time, that the negotiation between 
Hannibal and the Tarentines began, which at length 
ended in the taking of Tarentum. Five young per- 
fons of the moil illuftrious families of that city came 
to Hannibal, and gave him hopes, that that city would 
furrender as foon as he made his troops approach it; 
It was a very commodious place to him for Philip to 
land at, in cafe he came to Italy. He promifed them to 
march that way; exhorting them however to put all 
things in a condition on their fide, to aflure the fuc- 
cefs of the enterprize. He continued fome time in 

Campania, 
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Campania, and made new attempts upon Puteoii, andA.R. 53$ 
Nola, but as ineffectual as the former. Ant ' c ' 

Hanno and Tib. Gracchus were fet out, as if in L * 1V> xx j v 
concert, the firft from the country of the Bruttii with 14—16. 
a confiderable body of horfe and foot *, and the other 
from his camp at Luceria, in order to approach Be- 
neventum. The Romans at firft entered the city. But 
having been apprized, that Hanno was incamped three 
miles from thence upon the banks of the Calor, and 
that he was deftroying the neighbouring country, he 
alfo quitted Beneventurn, and having Incamped about 
a thoufand paces from the enemy, he affembled his 
foldiers to harangue them. Mofl of them were the 
(laves, who, during the two years they had been in 
the fervice, had chofe rather to deferve their liberty 
by aCtions, than to demand it in words. He had 
however obferved, on quitting his winter-quarters* 
fome confufed murmurs. They complained of fo 
long a (lavery, afking one another, whether they 
fhould never fee themfelves free. Gracchus took oc- 
cafion from thence to write to the Senate, to acquaint 
it with what they merited, rather than what they de¬ 
manded. He reprefented, 4 that they had hitherto 
ferved with equal fidelity and courage, and that they 
wanted nothing but liberty to make them accomplifh- 
ed foldiers.’ The Senate in anfwer had left him at li¬ 
berty to aCt in that refpcdt as he fhould judge moft for 
the good of the Commonwealth. 

Therefore before he came to blows with the enemy, 
he declared to his troops : c That the time was come 
for obtaining that liberty they had fo long and fo ar¬ 
dently defired. That the next day he fhould give the 
enemy battle in the open field : that there, without 
fear of ambufcades, they would have room to make 
their courage and bravery appear. That whoever 
fhould bring him the head of an enemy, fhould imme¬ 
diately have his liberty as a reward ; but that he would 
punifh thofe as (laves, that fhould give way and quit 
their polls. That their fate was now in their own hands. 

That as a fecurity for the performance of his promife, 

. ’ C 2 they 
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A. R. 538. they had not only his word, but that of the Conful 
Ant. c. Marcellus, and of the whole Senate, whom he had 
confulted upon this head, and who left it entirely to 
him. 5 Ele then caufed the letters of Marcellus, and 
the decree of the Senate, to be read. They immedi¬ 
ately raifed cries of joy, and with one accord, de¬ 
manded eagerly to be led againft the enemy, and that 
the fignal of battle fhould be immediately given. 
Gracchus difmifted.them, after having promiled, that 
he would give it the next day. Full of joy, efpecially 
thole whom the action alone of the next day was to 
deliver from flavery, they pafled the reft of the day in 
preparing their arms, and in putting them in a condi¬ 
tion to fecond their valour well. 

The next day, as foon as the fignal w r as given, they 
were the firft to affemble round Gracchus’s tent3 and 
that General drew up his troops in battle at fun-rife. 
The Carthaginians did not refufe to fight. Their ar¬ 
my was compofed of feventeen thoufand foot, moft of 
them Bruttii and Lucanians .3 and of twelve hundred 
horfe, all Numidians and Moors, except a fmall num¬ 
ber of Italians, that were amongft them. That of 
the Romans feems to have been of equal force. The 
battle was long, and fought with abundance of ardor. 


During four hours, the vidtory remained doubtful on 
both fides. Nothing incommoded the Romans more, 
than the heads of the enemy, which they were eager 
to fecure, becaufe their liberty had been attached to 
them. For when a foldier had bravely killed his op- 
pofite, he at fir ft loft a coniiderable time in cutting 
off his head, in the midft of the tumult and diforder; 
and when he had at length effected it, the neceflity 
of holding and keeping it, employing one of his 
hands, made him incapable of fighting 3 fo that the 
battle was left to the worft and moft timorous part of 
the troops. When Gracchus was apprized by the le¬ 
gionary Tribunes, that his foldiers wounded no longer 
any of the enemy, who were in a condition to defend 
themfelves 3 that they were all employed in cutting 
off the heads of the dead, and that they held them af¬ 
terwards 
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tcrwards in their hands inftead of their fwords ; he R - 5 ^ s * 
immediately ordered them to be told, c to throw * 

down the heads •, that they had fufficiently fignalized 
their valour, and that thofe who had done their duty, 
might allure themfelves of their liberty.’ 

The battle then began again, and Gracchus alfo 
made his horfe advance againft the enemy. The Nu- 
midians came on to meet them, and the horfe fighting 
with no lefs ardor than the foot, the vidtory again be¬ 
came doubtful. The two Generals animated their 
foldiers both by their words and example. Gracchus 
reprefented to his troops, that they had to do only 
with the Lucanians and Bruttii fo often defeated. 

Hanno faid of the Romans, that they were only Oaves, 
whofe chains had been taken off to make them bear 
arms. At laft Gracchus declared to his foldiers, that 
there was no liberty for them, except the enemy were 
beaten and put to flight that day. 

This menace animated them to fuch a degree, that 
railing new cries, and becoming that moment new 
men, they threw themfelves upon the Carthaginians 
with a fury that nothing, was capable of fuftaining. 

At firft the firft line, then the fecond, and at lad their 
whole main body was broken. The flight was uni- 
verfal, and they regained their camp with fuch terror 
and confirmation, that none took care to defend the 
gates of it againft the Romans, who entered it pell- 
mell with the defeated, and began a new battle in it, 
more confufed in fo narrow a fpace, but for the fame 
reafon more bloody. During this tumult, the Ro¬ 
man prifoners, to fecond their countrymen, formed 
themfelves in a body, and having feized arms, which 
they found at hand, attacked the Carthaginians in the 
rear, and left them no way to' efcape. It was in ef¬ 
fect of this, that of fo great an army fcarce two 

thoufand men got off, and thofe alrnoft all horfe, 
with their commander. All the reft were killed. 

Thirty-eight enfigns were taken. Gracchus loft about 
two thoufand men. The whole plunder was abandoned 
to the foldiers, except the orifoners and cattle, which 
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A-R. 538. fhould be owned and claimed in the fpace of thirty days, 

* ^ * When the vigors returned into their camp, four 
thoufand (laves, who had fought with lefs courage 
than their comrades, and who had not entered the 
enemy’s camp with them, retired to an adjacent hill, 
to avoid the punifhment they believed they had de¬ 
ferred. The next day, a Tribune of the army brought 
them to the camp, at the time when Gracchus, hav¬ 
ing afiembled his army, was beginning to harangue. 
Firft, he gave the old foldiers the praifes and rewards 
they deferred, in proportion to the valour each of 
them had fhewn upon this occafion. Afterwards, ad¬ 
drefling himfelf to thofe who were dill daves, he told 
them, that on fo joyful a day he chofe rather to praife 
all in general and without didindtion, than to reproach 
any of them. That therefore he declared them all » 
free, and prayed the Gods that it might be for the ho¬ 
nour and advantage of the Commonwealth. They 
railed great cries of joy, and embracing and congra¬ 
tulating each other, lifted up their hands towards 
heaven, and wifhed the Roman People and their Ge¬ 
neral all kind of profperity. * It was then mod evi¬ 
dent, as Livy fays elfewhere, that of all good things, 
there is none fo grateful to man, as liberty. 

Gracchus then, refuming his difcourfe : 44 Before I 
44 had made you all equal, (faid he to them) by the liberty 
46 I have jud given you, I was unwilling to make an odi- 
“ ous didindtion between you. But now that I have 
44 acquitted myfelf of my promife, and that which I 
44 made you in the name of the Commonwealth, in or- 
“ der not to confound valour with cowardice, I will 
44 caufe the names of thofe to be given me, who to 
44 avoid the reproaches and punifhment their fault de- 
44 ferved,feparated from their companions-, and making 
44 them all appear before me one after another, I will 
44 oblige them to promife me upon oath, that as long 
44 as they (hall carry arms, they will eat their meals 

44 Landing, unlefs prevented by ficknefs. You cannot 

- . , . > 

* Ut facile xppareret, nihil omnium bonorurp multitudipi..gratius,, 
quam libertateip, efle. Liv. xxxiii. 32. . >. ,/ - . • 
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“ but fuffer this mortification with patience and without 5^* 

complaint, if you only reflect a little, that your cow- 
44 ardice could not be punifhed more gently.” 

After this difcourfe he ordered them to put up their 
baggage, and begin their march. The foldiers, with 
their booty either on their jfhoulders or driving it be¬ 
fore them, returned to Beneventum, Tinging and dan¬ 
cing with fuch tranfports of joy, that they feemed ra¬ 
ther guefts returning from a feaft, than foldiers from 
a battle. The inhabitants came out of the city in a 
body to meet them, and were lavifh in their profef- 
fions of joy, and congratulations. They emulated 
each other in inviting the troops to eat and lodge at 
their houfes. The tables were ready lpread in every 
court-yard, and they defired Gracchus to fuffer them 
to eat and drink with them. Gracchus confented, on 
condition that they fhould all eat in public. The inha¬ 
bitants accordingly brought out the tables before their 
doors, with all they had prepared upon them. Thofe 
who had lately received their liberty, had white wool¬ 
len caps upon their heads, which was the badge of it. 

Some lay upon beds according to the cuftom of thofe 
times; (I jfhall fpeak in the fequel of the manner in 
which the Romans eat their meals;) the reft were 
ftanding, and at the fame time ate, and ferved their 
companions. , Gracchus found this fight fo fingular 
and fo new, that when he returned to Rome, he had 
it painted, and placed, the picture in the temple of 
Liberty, which his father had caufed to be built up¬ 
on mount Aventine with the money that arofe from 
fines, which he had alfo dedicated. Liv * *xi 

Whilft thefe things paffed at Beneventum, Han- 7 * 
nibal, after having ravaged the whole country about 
Naples, went and incamped near Nola. When the 
Conful Marcellus was informed of his approach, he 
ordered the Propraetor Pomponius to join him with 
the army, that was incamped at Sueffula, and imme¬ 
diately prepared to fet out to meet Hannibal, and 
to give him battle. In the dead of night he detached 
Claudius Nero with the flower of his cavalry through 
the -gate, that was moft 'diftant from the enemy; 
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A. R-53s. with orders, after having taken a great compafs, to 
C * approach by little and little, the place where the Car¬ 
thaginians were keeping always out of fight; and 
laftly, when he faw the- abtion begun, to advance fud- 
deniy and charge them in the rear. Nero did not 
execute thefe orders, whether he loft his way, or had 
not fufficient time. The battle was fought without 
him, and the Romans however had the advantage ♦, 
but not being fecondedby their cavalry, their project 
did not fucceed as they expebted. Marcellus, not 
daring to purfue. the enemy in their flight, made his 
troops retire, though vibiorious. Hannibal however 
loft this day above two thoufand men •, and Marcel- 
' lus not above four hundred. Nero, having to no 
purpofe fatigued his men and horfes, during a day 
and night, returned without fo much as having feen 
the enemy. It is a great, afflibtion to an able Gene¬ 
ral, who has formed an important projebt, to fee it 
rendered abortive by the imprudence or folly of the 
perfon on whom he has relied for the execution of 
it. The Conful in confequence reproached Nero in 
the fevereft terms-, telling him it was his fault only, 
that they had not repaid Hannibal the defeat at Can- 
use. The next day Marcellus again drew up his troops 
in battle : but Hannibal did not quit his camp, tacitly 
confefting himfelf overcome. The third day he retired 
by thq favour of the night *, and renouncing the.con- 
quefc of Nola, which he had fo often attempted in 
vain, marched towards Tarentum, where he expebted 
better fuccefs. 

lAv. xxiv. The Romans had no lefs attention to their affairs at 
home, than to thofe of the war, and ftiewed no lefs 
courage and elevation of mind in them. The Cenfors 
not being employed in the public works for want of 
money, applied folely to reforming the manners of 
the citizens, and to correbt the abufes,which the war- 
had introduced, like bad humours, which the body 
contrabls in long difeafes. They firft cited thofe be¬ 
fore them, who were accufed of having intended to 
have abandoned the Commonwealth, and quitted Italy^ 

. . - . y rafter 
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after*the battle of Cannae. L. Caecilius Meteilus, then A^- 5 ^ 8 * 
Queftor, was the moft considerable amongft them. 

He and his affociates were ordered to make their de- , 
fence, and not being capable of juftifying themfelves, 
they were convidted of having held difcourfes contrary 
to the interefts of the Commonwealth, and which tend¬ 
ed to form a confpiracy for abandoning Italy. 

Next thofe over acute interpreters, in finding fub- 
terfuges to difpenfe with oaths, were made to ap¬ 
pear : thofe cunning Deputies, who having fworn to 
Hannibal, that they would return into his camp, be¬ 
lieved themfelves diicharged from their engagement by 
going back again for a few minutes under an imagi¬ 
nary pretext. The dodtrine of equivocals is not a 
new one : but its being condemned and feverely pu- 
niflied even by the Pagan world, is very remarkable. 

All thofe of whom we have juft fpoke were punifh- 
ed with the greateft penalties the Cenfors had power 
to inflidt. They were deprived of all fuffrages in the 
public affemblies, were expelled from their tribes, and 
retained only the quality of citizens, in refpedt to pay¬ 
ing taxes. And luch amongft them as were Roman 
Knights were degraded, and had the horfes kept for 
them by the Commonwealth taken from them. 

They treated with the fame feverity all thofe of the 
youth, who had not ferved during four years, without 
having been fick, or having fome good and valid 
reafon to the contrary. The latter amounted to above 
two thoufand. 

This rigour of the Cenfors was followed by a decree 
of the Senate not lefs fevere. It condemned all thofe 
who had been noted, or ftigmatized, by the Cenfors 
to ferve in the infantry as private men, to go to Sici¬ 
ly, and to join the army of Canns, without hopes of 
obtaining their difcharge, till Hannibal fhould be dri¬ 
ven out of Italy. 

From what we have juft faid, it may be judged, 
how proper the wife feverity of the Cenforfhip wds to 
awe the citizens; to keep up good order in every 
branch of the Commonwealth j to make the cuftoms and 

inftitutions 
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A.R. 538. inflitutions be obferved; in a word, how potent a 
^ barrier it was againft diforders, againll the infraction 
of the laws, and the corruption and loofenefs of man¬ 
ners, which continually augment, except ftrong obr 
ftacles from time to time be laid in their way, to flop, 
or at leaft to weaken their courfe. 
lAv. xxiv. As the Cenfors found no money in the treafury, 
l2, they did not make the ufual contracts either for the 
repair of the temples, or the other current expences 
of that kind. Thofe who ufed to make fuch contracts 
with them came to the Cenfors, and defired them to 
treat with them in the fame manner, as if the treafury 
was in a condition to fupply the necelfary fums; de¬ 
claring, that none of them could demand any money, 
till the war was at an end. 

The mailers of the folaiers, whom Gracchus had 
made free near Beneventum aifembled next, and de¬ 
clared in like manner, that though the magiftrates, 
appointed by the Commonwealth to pay them, had 
given them notice to come and receive the price of 
their Oaves, they would not take the money, whilft 
the war fubfiiled. 

This general unanimity to eafe the exhauiled trea¬ 
fury induced thofe alfo, who had the fortunes of mi¬ 
nors and widows in their hands, to give the Common¬ 
wealth credit for the money •, perfuaded that there 
could not be a more facred and inviolable afylum than 
the Public Faith, nor one, where fuch previous depo- 
fites could more fafely be placed. Nusquam eas 
(Pecunias) tutius sanctius.que deponere cre- 

DENTIBUS, QUI DEFEREBANT, QUAM IN PUBLICA 

fide : which is highly for the honour of a State. 

This generofity and difintereftednefs palfed from 
the city to the camp. The horfe and the officers 
would not receive their pay: and thofe that did re¬ 
ceive it were treated as mercenary wretches, void of 
honour. 

Where is there now a like zeal, and love for the 
Public Good ? But where is there to be found a Pub¬ 
lic Faith like that which fubfiiled at Rome as the ba- 
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(is of the government ? It may with the greateft rea- A. R. 55 8. 
ion be confidered as the moft certain refource of 
States: but in order to its being fo, it is abl'olutely 
neceffary, that it fhould never fuller any violation up¬ 
on any occafion whatfoever. 

The Conful Ch Fabius was incamped near Cafili- L ' 1V - xxiv. 
num, which was defended by a garrifon of two thou- 19 * 
fand Campanians, and feven hundred Carthaginians. 

The Magiftrate of Capua armed the people and (laves 
indifferently, in order to fall upon the Roman camp, 
whilft the Conful was employed in making himfelf 
matter of Cafilinum. Fabius was exadlly informed 
of all that was contriving at Capua. For this reafon 
he fent to his collegue at Nola, to acquaint him that 
“ it was abfolutely neceflary to oppofe the attempts of 
the Campanians with another army, whilft: he attacked 
Cafilinum with his. That he therefore defired him 
to join him with his troops, leaving a fmall number 
of them to guard Nola; or, if his prefence were ne¬ 
ceflary there, and that city had any thing (till to fear 
from the enterprizes of Hannibal, in that cafe he 
(Fabius) would fend for Gracchus, who was at Bene- 
ventum.” When Marcellus received this courier from 
his collegue, he left two thoufand men at Nola, and 
marched with the reft of his army, to Cafilinum. His 
arrival obliged the Campanians, who were already in 
motion, to remain quiet. In conlequence Cafilinum 
faw itfelf attacked by two confular armies. As the 
Roman foldiers, in approaching too near the walls, 
received abundance of wounds without any great ad¬ 
vantages, Fabius was of opinion, that they lhould 
give over attacking a little paltry place, which gave 
them as much trouble as a confiderable city could 
have done ; and efpecially as they had affairs of much 
greater importance upon their hands. He was upon 
the point of retiring, when Marcellus reprefented to 
him, * “ That if, on the one fide, great Generals 

* Marcellus, multa magnis ducibus ficut non aggredienda, ita fe¬ 
me! aggreflis non demittenda efle, dicendo, <piia magnie famae mo¬ 
menta in utramquc partem fierent, tenuit, ne irrito incepto abiretur. 

ought 
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A. R.53S. ought not to undertake all kinds of things indiffe- 
Anc. c. rent }y 5 on the other, they ought not eafily to aban¬ 
don the enterprizes they had once formed, becaufe 
reputation, in war, has ufually great confequences, 
and exceedingly conduces to its good or bad fuccefs.” 
Fabius gave into this opinion, and continued the fiege. 
The Romans then made their mantles advance, and- 
ereCed all the other machines againft the walls, 
that were ufually employed in thofe times. The 
Campanians, who were in garrifon in Cafilinum, ter¬ 
rified by thefe preparations, demanded permiflion of 
Fabius to retire to Capua in fafety. A fmall number 
of them had already quitted the place, when Mar- 
cellus feized the gate through which they efcaped. At 
firfh he put all indifferently to the fword whom he 
met at the gate; then having forced his way into the 
city, he killed all he met. About fifty Campanians, 
who had quitted the place firft, having taken refuge 
with Fabius, received an effort from him, which con¬ 
duced them to Capua. The prifoners, as well Cam¬ 
panians as* Carthaginians, were fent to Rome, and 
{hut up in the prifons. As to the inhabitants, they 
were carried away, and diftributed into the neigh¬ 
bouring cities. 

Liv. xxiv. At the fame time. Gracchus, who was in Lucania, 
zo * having difperfed his troops without precaution to 
ravage it, was attacked by Hanno, who had his re¬ 
venge for the lofs he had fuftained near Beneventum. 

Marcellus w^as returned to Nola, and Fabius had 
entered Samnium. The latter either by capitulation 
or ftorm reduced ffveral cities in the taking of which' 
twenty-five thoufand of the. enemy were either killed, 
or made prifoners. The Conful fent three hundred 
and ffventy deferters to Rome, who were all thrown 
down the Tarpeian rock, after having been whipt with 
rods in the Forum. Marcellus was kept at Nola by 
ficknefs, which prevented him from aCing. 

Hannibal in the mean time was arrived at Taren- 
tum. No motion was made there in his favour, be- 
caufe the garrifon had been augmented upon the firft 
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rumour of his march. Difcovering that vain hopes 
had been given him, he returned towards Apulia. 
When he arrived at Salapia, as the place leemed com¬ 
modious to him for winter quarters, and the end of 
the campaign approached, he caufed as much com to 
be carried thither, as he could bring off from the 
countries adjacent to Metapontum and Heraclea. 


SECT. II. 

Marcellus one of the Confuls is charged with the war in 
Sicily. Epicydes and Hippocrates are created Prators 
at Syracufe. They animate the People againfi the Ro¬ 
mans. A wife difcourfe of a Syracufan in the afj'embly . 

• It concludes for a peace with the Romans. The two 
leaders of the Cabal difturb all things at Syracufe , and 
make themfelves mafters of it. Marcellus takes the city 
of Leontium; he then approaches Syracufe. He befieges 
it by fea and land . Terrible effects of the machines of 
Archimedes. Sambuca of Marcellus. He changes the 
fiege into a blockade. Reflexion upon Archimedes , and 
his machines . Different expeditions of Marcellus in 
Sicily during the blockade. Pinarms commander of the 
garrifon of Enna , fruftrates the bad defigns of the inha¬ 
bitants by a bloody execution. The foldiers * confined to 
ferve in Sicily, fend deputies to Marcellus , to define to 
be reinftated in the fervice. Marcellus writes to the 
Senate in their favour. Severe anfwer of the Senate. 
Marcellus deliberates whether he fhall quit or continue 
the fiege of Syracufe. He holds intelligence in the city , 
which is difcovcred. Part of the city taken. Fears of 
Marcellus. Various events followed by the taking of all 
the different quarters of Syracufe. The city is plundered. 
Death of Archimedes. All Sicily becomes a province cf 
the Romans. Marcellus regulates the affairs of Sicily 
“with abundance of equity and difintereftednefs. Laft 
allion of Marcellus in Sicily. Vi A ory gained by Hanno. 
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A.R.538. rr^HE death of Hieronymus had lefs changed the 
Ant. C. JL difpofitions of the Syracufans in refpeft to Rome, 
Liv. xxiv. ^ had given them able and enterprizing Gene- 
21. * rals in the perfons of Hippocrates and Epicydes. This 
determined the Romans, who apprehended, that a 
dangerous war might break out in Sicily, to fend 
Marcellus one of the Confuls thither, to take upon 
him the direction of affairs. 

Before he arrived there, many fad and horrid things 
had palled at Syracufe, of which the defeription may 
Hift. Ant. be feen elfewhere. In the laft place Epicydes and 
Liv. xxiv. Hippocrates, both firmly attached to the interefts of 
Hannibal, (as has been faid before) had been eledted 
Prastors there. Thefe new Praetors did not at firft 
make known their intention, how forry foever they 
were, that Ambaffadors had been fent to Appius, to 
demand of him a truce of ten days j and that after 
having obtained it, others had been made to fet out, 
to renew the treaty of alliance with the Romans, which 
Hieronymus had renounced. Appius then command¬ 
ed near Murgantia a fleet of an hundred fhips *, and 
from thence obferved the motions made by the Syra¬ 
cufans, in effedt of the liberty to which they had been 
lately reftored, and which had not yet taken a very 
fixed and folid form. In the mean time, he fent the 
Syracufan deputies to Marcellus, who was juft arrived 
in Sicily. The Conful was informed by them of the 
conditions of peace propofed, and finding them rea- 
fonable, fent Ambalfadors alfo to Syracufe, to con¬ 
clude the peace, and renew the antient alliance with 
the Praetors themfelves. 

liv. xxiv. The Roman Ambalfadors found, on arriving there, 
2*. the ftate of things much altered. Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, believing they had nothing farther to fear, 
after they had received advice, that the fleet of the 
Carthaginians was arrived at the promontory of Pa- 
chynus, at firft by fecret pradtices, and at length by 
open complaints, had infpired every body with a great 
averfion for the Romans, in giving out, that defigns 
' ~ were 
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were formed for delivering up Syracufe to them. The A. R. 
conduft of Appius, who had approached the entrance Ant ’ c * 
of the port with his fhips, to encourage thofe of the 
Roman party, added new force to thefe fufpicions and 
accufations, fo that the multitude ran tumultuoufly to 
prevent the Romans from landing, in cafe they fhould 
have fuch a defign. 

• In, this-diforder and confufion it was judged proper 
to call an afiembly of the People. Opinions differed 
very much in it, and the difputes were fo hot that 
they gave room to apprehend fome fedition. Apollo*- 
nides, one of the principal Senators, made then a 
very wife fpeech, and as falutary an one as could be 
conceived in the prefent conjunbture. “ He fhewed 
that never had city been nearer either to its deftruc- 
tion or prefervation, than Syracufe now actually was. 

That if they all fhould unanimoufly embrace either, 
the fide of the Romans, or that of the Carthaginians, 
their condition would be happy. But if they were 
divided in opinion, the war would be neither more 
warm nor more dangerous between the Romans 
and Carthaginians than between the Syracufans 
themfelvts divided againft each other; as each faction 
would have within the fame walls, its troops, arms, 
and Generals. What therefore was moil effential to 
be done, was for all to agree and unite together. 

That at prefent the moft important queftion was not 
to know, which of the two alliances was to be prefer¬ 
red. That however he would obferve in refpe<ft to 
the choice of allies, that the authority of Hiero ought 
in his opinion to take place of that of Hieronymus, 
and that the amity of the Romans, well known by an 
happy experience of fifty years, feemed preferable to 
that of the Carthaginians, which could not be much 
relied on for the prefent, and had been found very 
bad by the pad. He added one farther motive that 
was by no means an indifferent one: that in declaring 
againft the Romans, thby would have the war that 
moment upon their hands ^ whereas, on the fide of 
Carthage, the danger was more remote. 

The 
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The lefs paffionate this difcourfe feemed, the more 
effed it had. The opinions of the different bodies 
of the State were thought neceffary, and the principal 
officers of the troops, as well natives as (dangers, 
were admitted to the conference. The affair was 
long difcuffed, and with great, warmth. At length, 
as they faw no prefent means to fuftain the war againft 
the Romans, they determined for peace, and deputies 
were fent to them to conclude it. 

This refolution would have faved Syracufe, if it 
had been put in execution. But Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes embroiled every thing by their feditious prac¬ 
tices, and by falfe fuppofitions and calumnious accu- 
fations equally animated the multitude and the troops 
againft the Romans. After various intrigues and 
events, the particulars of which may be found in the 
place referred to before, thofe two heads of a party 
made themfelves mafters of Syracufe, caufed their col- 
legues to be killed, and themfelves to be declared foie 
Praetors in a tumultuous affembly. 7 In this manner 
did Syracufe, after a dawn of liberty, fall again into a 
cruel flavery. 

• Marcellus, as we have faid, arrived a little before 
in Sicily, and having joined his troops- with thofe of 
Appius, had taken the city of the * Leontines by 
ftorm, on the nrft attack. When he was informed of 
all that had paffed in Syracufe, he immediately ad¬ 
vanced towards that city, and encamped with* his ar¬ 
my near the temple of Jupiter Olympicus,, fifteen 
hundred paces from Syracufe. Before he proceeded 
farther, and committed any ad of hoftility, he fent 
deputies to let the inhabitants know, that he was 
come to reinftate the liberty of the Syracufans, and 
not to make war upon, them, except, he fhould be 
obliged to it. They were not permitted to'.enter 
the city. Epicydes and Hippocrates went out of 
the gates to meet them, and having heard their pro- 
pofals, anfwered haughtily, “ that if the Romans in- 

f * Leontium, a city upon the eaftern fide of Sicily, not far from 
Catana. 
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tended to befiege their city, they fhouid loon perceive, A; R. 
that there was a wide difference between attacking C * 
Syracufe and'attacking Leontium. Marcelius was 
therefore determined to attack the city by lea and land.” 

Syracufe, of which Marcelius is going to form the Cic. Verr 
fiege, was fituated upon the eafterri coad'of Sicily. Its 
vad extent, advantageous fituation, commodioufnefs of 
its double port, fortifications ercdted with great care and 
art, and the multitude and riches of its inhabitants, 
rendered it one off the greateft, fined and mod power¬ 
ful cities of the Greeks. Cicero gives ns an account , 
of it worth repeating. * He tells us, that the air of 
it was fo pure and ferene, that there was not a day in the 
year, however cloudy and tenrpeftuous^ on which the 
fun did not fhine. 

It was founded by Archias the Corinthian, a year Strab * ^ 
after Naxos and Mcegara, upon the fame coad. ~ H; ‘ 

It was compofed,. at the time of which we are 
fpeaking, of five parts, that were in a manner fo many 
cities joining together : The I fie, Achradina, Tycha, 
Neapolis} or the New-town, and Epipols:. ’ 

The Ifie, fituated to the South, was called Nafosj 
a Grefek word, that fignifies an ifiarid, but pronounced 
according to the Doric dialed!, which Was in ufe at cic. Verr 
Syracufe. It was alfo called Ortygia; It was joined to vii - 97* 
the main land by a bridge. In this Ifie were the pa¬ 
lace of the Kings and the Citadel. This part of the 
city was df great importance, becaufe it made thofe 
whopoffeffed it maders of the'two ports that furround- 
ed it. For this reafon, when the Romans had taken Sy- 
racufe* they would not differ any Syracufan to live in strab. vi. 
the ifie. There was in this ifie a fountain called Are- 275 ~* 

thufa, much celebrated in the fables of the poets. 

- 

Extremum hunc Arethufa tnibi concede laberem 

Sic tibi , cum jhtfius fnbierlabere Sicanos , 

Doris amara fuam non inter mi feeat undam . 

* Urbem Syracofas elegerat, cujus hie fitas atque base natv.ra efTe 
loci caslique dicitur, ut nullus unqaam dies tam raagna, turbuientaque 
tempeftate fuerit, quin alique tempore folern eius diei homines virie- 
rent* Cic. Verr. vii. 26* 
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3. Achradina, fituated entirely upon the - fea-fide, 

' .was the ffineft, mod fpacious, and bed fortified part 
of the city. . It was feparated from the red by a good 
wall, Ranked with towers from didance to diftance.u 
- T.ycka, Jo called, from the Temple of Fortune, 
which was the ornament oF this quarter, extended 
partly along Achradina, afcending ffom the fouth to 
the north. It was alfo much inhabited.. -It had a 
famous gate, called Hexapyla, which Ted into the 
country. Almod oppofite to Hexapyla was a little 
town called Leon. _ r . * *C 

N e ap o l 1 s or New-town extended wed along 
Tycha. " ^ , \ T 

Epipolje was an eminence without the city, that 
commanded it, and was very deep, and confequently 
of very difficult accefs. * When the Athenians befieg- 
ed Syracufe, it was* not inclofed with walls, and had 
none till the time of Dionyfius the Tyrant, when it 
formed a fifth part of the city, but was little inhabit¬ 
ed. At. the bottom of this eminenc was a famous 
prifon called the mines, Latonic^e *, and clofe by it the 
fort Labdalon. It was bounded at top by another 
fort called Euryalus. , ... 

.The rivet.Anapus ran a fmall half league from the 
city, and emptied itfelf into the great port. Not far 
from its mouth, was a kind of cadle called Olym- 
pium, from the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

. Syracufe had.two Ports, very near each other,- be¬ 
ing feparated only by the ifle : The Great, and the 
Little Port, called otherwife Laccus. The great 
port had on the left a gulf called Dafco, and a fort 
5 called Plemmyrium. :’ 

:o * A-little above Achradina, near the tower Galeagra, 
~ there :was a.third port called Trogilus. v . ' 

- T. The. plan oF Syracufe, which I have caufed to be 
“engraved from that of the learned Geographer Philip 
Cluveriusywill make every thing obvious which is faid 
of it in the fiege of that city. I follow this plan, 
which I believe preferable to that 1 have given in the 
Ancient Hiftory. ; . - 

Marcellus 
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Marcellus left, the command of the land-forces to A. R. 53 g. 
Appius, and retained that-of the fleet. It confided A ^ c * 
of fixty galleys of five benches of oars, which were Liv< x \ 
filled with fokliers armed with bows, flings, and darts, 3+. 
to lcour die walls of the befieged. There were abun- J n 

dance of other velfels laden with all kinds of machines 30 ‘ 5 _* 

for the attack of places. As ' he had made himfelf 3°7- 
mader of Leontium on the firft afiault through the 
terror he had fpread amongft the inhabitants, and as 418. 
he did not defpair of entering on Tome fide fuch a city 
as Syracufe, compofed of many parts feparated from 
each other, he caufed the formidable machines, which 
he had prepared for attacking the place, to be brought 
near the walls, and expofed to the eyes of the inhabit¬ 
ants. He might eafily have fucceeded, if there had 
been one man lefs in Syracufe. "v 

This was the famous Archimedes, the relation and pj u t. 
friend of King Hiero. Entirelv removed from bufi- 
nefs, and the cares of government, he placed his 
whole pleafure in dudy. He was by natural inclina¬ 
tion, folely engroffed by whatever geometry has of mod 
noble, elevated, and fublime in it. It was only at the 
requed of King Hiero and his earned lollicitation, that 
he was at lad prevailed upon not to keep his^art con¬ 
tinually foaring after intellectual things, but to make 
it defcend fometimes to things corporeal and fenfible *, 
and to render his demondrations and difcoveries more 
accedible and palpable to the generality of mankind, 
by uniting them practically with things of life. 

In the liege of which we fpeak, Syracufe found the 
benefit of our great Geometrician’s complaifance for 
the King. The Romans, in making the afiault at once 
by fea and land, expected by the terrible appearance 
of their attack, to throw the city into the utmod ter¬ 
ror and condernation. But the befieged had Archi¬ 
medes with them, who was in a manner all things to 
them. He had taken care to provide the walls with 
every thing necefiary for a good defence. 

As foon as he had began to make his terrible en¬ 
gines play, they let fly upon the infantry all kind of 

D 2 darts* 
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A.R. 538. darts, and Hones of an enormous weight, which were 
difcharged with fuch a noife, force, and rapidity, that 
nothing could withftarid them,/and beat down and 
crufhed to pieces all in their way f fo that they occa- 
fioned an horrible diforder in the ranks v of the be- 
fiegers. ' 

Marcellus was no better treated on the fide next 
the lea. Archimedes had difpofed machines for dif- 
charging. to any diftance whatfoever. Though the ene¬ 
my were at a great diftance from the 1 city, he reached 
them by the means of baliftas and catapultas of a fuit- 
able bigriefs and force. When the difcharges went 
beyond them, he had fmaller, more proportioned to ' 
the diftance, which occafioned fo great a confufion 
amongft the Romans, that they could not undertake 
any thing. 

Thefe were not the greateft dangers. Archimedes 
had placed lofty and ftrong machines behind the walls, 
which letting fall great beams, with immenfe weights 
at the end of them, upon the (hips, funk them to the 
bottom. Befides this, he caufed a grapple faftened to 
a chain to projedt fudderily, by which he who guided 
the machine, having catched hold of the prow of a- 
fhip», and raifed it up in the air by the means of the 
counterpoife that was managed within the walls, let 
the veffel upon the poop, and held it fome time in 
that fituation : then letting the chain go by the means 
of a windlace or' pulley, let it fall down again with; its 
weight either upon the prow or fide, and often funk 
it entirely. At other times the machines, having car¬ 
ried the fhip towards the fhore with cordage and- 
hooks, after having made it whirl round a great while, , 
dafhed and broke it to pieces againft the rocks, that 
projedted under the walls, and in that manner deftroy- 
ed all on board of it. Every minute galleys, feized 
and fufpended in the air, and whirling round with ra¬ 
pidity, exhibited a dreadful fight, and falling into the 
fea were fwallowed up with their whole crews.- 

Marcellus, on his fide, ufed alfo baliftas and cata- 
' pultas, but much inferior to thofe of the learned, geo¬ 

metrician 
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metrician, „ He hacl at a great expence provided ma- A.R.535?. 
chines, called Samb.ucre, from their refemblance to A ^ c ‘ 
the mufical inilrument of that name. It was compo- 
fed of eight, galleys of five benches, from one fide of 
which the oars had been taken away, from fome on 
the right and from the others on the left ♦, and which 
were joined together two and two on the fides where 
there were no oars. The machine confided of a lad¬ 
der, four feet broad, with bread-works on both fides, 
which when fet up was as high as the walls. It was 
laiddengthwife from the poop to the prow in the infide 
of the galleys made fad to each other, and reached 
confiderably beyond their be^ks. On the tops of the 
mads pulleys were placed with cords in them. When 
it was to be ufed, cords were made fad to the extre¬ 
mity of the machine, and the men upon the poop 
raifed it up with the help of pulleys: others on the 
prow affided to raife it up with levers. The gallies 
were afterwards warped up to the foot of the wall, 
to which thefe machines were applied. This is, no 
doubt, a kind of modern draw-bridge. The bridge 
of the Sambuca was let down upon the walls of the 
befieged, and ferved the befiegers for palling to them. 

This machine had not the effe£t expeded from it. 

Whild it was dill at a fufficient didance from the 
walls, Archimedes difcharged a great piece of a rock of 
above (1) twelve hundred weight ; after that a fecond, 
and prefently after a third: all which hitting it with 
a dreadful whizzing and noife, threw down and broke 
its props to pieces, and gave fuch a fhock to the 
galleys that fupported it, that they parted from each 
other. :. ' 

v Marcellus, almod difcouraged and reduced to ex¬ 
tremities, drew off his galleys with all poffible dili¬ 
gence, and fent orders to his land-troops to do the 
fame. At the fame time he affembled the council of 


(1) Mr. Rollin fays ten quintals. The quintal, which the Greeks 
call rxXaoroY, was of feveral kinds. The leaft was an hundred and 
twenty-five pounds; accorcjing to which ten quintal? were above 
twelve hundred, 
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A.R. 538. war, in which it was refolved, that the next morning 
"^214^’ before day-break, they fhould endeavour to approach 
the walls. ' They were in hopes, by this means, to 
avoid the machines, which for want of a diftance pro¬ 
portioned to their force, would not have fufficient 
play. ' . 4 

But Archimedes had provided againft every thing. 
He had long before prepared, as we have already ob- 
ferved, machines that carried to all diftances, with a 
great abundance of darts proportioned to them, and 
ends of beams, which being very fhort, required lefs 
time to make them ready; and thefe could be dif- 
charged more often than others. Befides which, he 
had caufed holes to be made in the walls very near 
each other, (which are now called loop-holes) where 
he had placed (i) fcorpions, that not carrying far, 
wounded thofe who approached, and were not per¬ 
ceived. '• 

* 

When the Romans in'confequente had got to the 
foot of the walls, thinking themfelves well covered 
there, they again found themfelves either the mark of 
an infinity of darts, or overwhelmed with the Hones, 
that fell from above on their heads ; there being no 
part of the wall, that did not continually pour a mor¬ 
tal hail upon them, which fell downright. This obli¬ 
ged them to retire. But they were no fooner removed, 
than new difeharges were made upon them in their re¬ 
treat: fo that they -loft abundance of men, and alnioft 
all their galleys were fhattered and beat to pieces, 
without being capable of doing the leaf: hurt to the 
enemy, r For' Archimedes had placed mofl of his 
machines faie behind the walls; fo that the Romans, 
overwhelmed with an ‘ infinity of wounds,, without 
feeing either the place or hand from which they came, 
feemed properly, fays Plutarch, fighting with the 
Gods. ' * - \ ' '' .•••*■ • • 

Marcellus, though at his wit’s end, and not know¬ 
ing how to oppofe thefe machines, which Archimedes 

• ’4 

(1) Scorpions were a kind of crofs-bews nfed by the Jancients for 
diicharging darts and Hones. 

employed 
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employed againfl him, could not forbear jelling upon 
them. “ Shall we not give over making war,” faid 
he to his workmen and engineers, “ with this Briareus 
“ of a geometrician, who ufes my galleys and Sam- 
“ buoe fo roughly. He infinitely exceeds the hun- 
“ dred-handed giant fpoken of in fable, in the num- 
“ ber of difeharges he makes upon r us .at once.” 
Marcellus had reafon to aferibe this to Archimedes 
alone. For, in reality, the Syracufans were in a man¬ 
ner only the body of the machines and batteries of 
that great geometrician, who was himfelf the foul, 
that moved and acted them all. In confequence, no 
other arms were ufed: the city employed only thofe 
of Archimedes, both in defending and attacking. . 

Marcellus at length, feeing the Romans fo terrified, 
that if they only perceived a little cord, or the leaft 3 
bit of wood upon the wall, they immediately fled 
crying out that Archimedes was going to difeharge 
fome dreadful machine upon them, lie renounced the 
hopes of being able to take it by making a breach, 
gave over all attacks, and refolved to put an end to the 
fiege in time by turning it into a blockade. The only 
refource that the Romans thought they had, was (to 
reduce the great numbers of the people in the city by 
famine, in cutting off all provifions, that could be 
brought them either by fea or land. During eight 
months which the Romans were before the city, there 
were no kind of-ilratagems, that were not invented, 
nor any aciions of valour omitted, except..afiaults, 
which they did not dare to attempt any more/-* Of fo 
much weight are a fingle man and a fingle Xcience, 
when properly employed. Remove but one old roan 
from Syracufe, the city mufl inevitably be taken by 
all the forces the Romans have there. His prefence 
alone flops and difconcerts: all their meafures. 

Let us judge from this example (and it cannot be 
too often repeated) what interefl Princes have ip pro¬ 
tecting arts, in favouring the learned, and encouraging 
academies of fciences by diftin&ions of honour, and 
folid rewards, which never hurt nor impoverifh States. 

D 4 I fay 
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I fay nothing here of the birth and nobility of Archi¬ 
medes *, nor indeed was he at all indebted to then! ei¬ 
ther for his profound knowledge, or his reputation,! 
I confider him only as a learned man, and a great geor 
metrician. What a iofs had it been .for Syracufe^. if, 
for the fake of faving fome expence, fome penfion* 
fuch a man had been left in inaddon and oblcurity ? * 
Hiero was far from ading in this manner. He knew 
all the merit of our geometrician; and it is a very* 
great one in Princes to know that of others. He 
placed it in honour, he made ufe of it; and did not 
wait till occafion and neceflity reduced him to do lb 
that would have been too late. By a wife fore fights 
the.true charaderiftic of a great Prince-and a great* 
minifter, he prepared, in the arms itfelf of p&a£e, all.- 
that was necefiary for fuftaining a fiege, andyfcr makw? 
ing war with fuccefs > though at that time there was- 
not the leaf: appearance, that any things was to be 
apprehended from the Romans, with whom Syracufe 
v/as in the flrideft amity. Accordingly we fee, in an- 
inflant, come forth, as out of the earth, an incredible 
number of machines of ail kinds and magnitudes, of 
y/fich the fight alone was capable of giving; armies • 
terror and diirnay. - • • , „ ,y i,. - 

Amongfi: thefe machines are fome, of which the^ 
effed is fcarce conceivable, and the, reality of-which 
wf might be tempted to call in queftion, if we might 
be, allowed to doubt the teftimony, fuch, for inftance-, 
as of Polybius, an almoft cotemporary author,- who 
wrote, from memoirs quite new, and in the hands *of 
alb the world. And indeed how can we refufe to give - 
into the concurrent report of Greek and Roman hifto- 
riansf.of friends and enemies, in refped to -fads, of t 
which whole armies were witne/Tes, and felt the effeds; 
and which, had fo great a fhare in the events of the 1 
'war. What pafied in this fiege of Syracufe, fhews 
alfo how high the genius of the ancients rofe in-the 
art of befieging and defending places. ^ y Our artillery, 
which fo perfedlyrefembles thunder, has not moreeffed 
than-tlrfeifrachines of Archimedes, if it has fo much. 
.-..m A'i yfis Mention 
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Mention'is- made of a burning-glafs, 1 by the means A. 11.53$. 
of which--Archimedes burnt'part of the Roman fleet, 

No ancient author fpeaks of it: iris a modern tradi¬ 
tion, for which' there is no foundation. Burning- 
glaffts were known by the antients ;* but not of this 
kind, which the moftfkilftil in geometry and mecha¬ 
nics even believe impracticable. ' * ..... 

Marcellus, according to Polybius, continued eight 
months before Syracufe with Appius: which muft 
have been to the end of the Confulfhip, and perhaps Polyb.viii, 
even farther. JJ , 

Livy places the expeditions of Marcellus in Sicily, 
and his victory over Hippocrates, in this firft year; 
though they muft neceffarily have been in the fecond 
year of the fiege. And in reality that hiitorian relates 
no military aCtionS of Marcellus in this fecond year, 
becaufe he afcribes to the firft, what pafled in that 
we are going to enter upon. For it is contrary to all 
probability, that nothing fhould have been done, efpe- 
cially as the Romans had a numerous army in Sicily, 
and a General who certainly wanted neither vigour 
noi* aClivity. This reflection, as I have already obferv- 
ed in the Ancient Hiftory, is Mr. Crevier’s, late pro- 
feftbr of Rhetoric in the College of Beauvais, in his 
new edition of Livy, of v/hich I have more than once 
given my thoughts, and which is every day a great 
help to me in my Work. I fhall therefore place the 
events, that Livy afcribes to the firft year, in the fer 
cond, which we are going to begin. 

I alfo afk permiflion not to break in upon the affairs 
of Sicily by faCts contained in the Roman Hiftory du¬ 
ring the two years the fiege is ftill to continue. I 
jfhall recur to them in the fequel. , Theft faCts, fo fe- 
parated, will be much the clearer. And I fhall obr 
fervethe fame method on fome other the like occafions. 


Q^Fabius Maximus, III. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
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After Marcellus had refolved only to blockade Sy- 
racufe, he left Appius before the place with two thirds 

of 
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A.R. 539 -of the army, and with the reft advanced into the ifland, 
where he made Tome cities return to the fide of the 

Liv. xxiv. Romans. V :,i , . . . , 

35 - At this time Himilco, General of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, arrived in Sicily with a great army, in hopes 
of entirely reconquering it, and driving out the Ro¬ 
mans. Elippocrates quitted Syracufe with ten thou- 
fand foot and live hundred horfe to join him 3 in or¬ 
der to aft in concert againft Marce-llus, with thejr 
united forces. Epicydes remained in the city, to 
command there during the blockade. Marcellus, in 
returning from Agrigentum, where the enemy had 
been before-hand with him, and had feized the, place, 
met the army of Hippocrates, attacked, . and defeated 
it. This advantage kept many of thofe .who intend¬ 
ed, to go over to the Carthaginians in their duty-. 

Almoft at the fame. time two fleets arrived in. Sicily. 
Gn the one fide, fifty- five armed, galleys under the 

Liv. xxiv. command of Bomilcar entered the great port of Sy- 

3 6 - racufe : on the other, a Roman fleet, compofed of 

thirty galleys of five benches, landed a legion at * Pa- 
norm us. Both ftates applied fo ftrenuoufly to the 
war ,in Sicily, that they ieemed to think no farther-of 
Italy... The enterprize of the Carthaginians had no ef¬ 
fect. Himilco, who was in hopes of taking the Ro¬ 
man Legion in its pafiage from Panormus to Syracufe,. 
-mi fled, his aim, by fteering a different courfe. The 
Carthaginian fleet did not continue iong near Syracufe. 
Bomilcar defpairing. of being capable of making head 
againft the Romans, who had. twice as many fhips as 
himfdf, and being convinced that a longer ftay would 
only conduce to ftarving his allies, fet fail and repaired 
into Africa. 4 , \ 1 . 

. .Himilco confined himfelf to reducing fome places. 
The firft .he retook was Murgantia, whither tire /.Ro¬ 
mans had fent a great quantity of provifions of all 
kinds. The inhabitants furrendered it to him by 

> , 

* Palermo, upon the Northern coaft of the ifland. 
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treachery. The revolt of this city infpired a great A^R- 5^9* 
many others with the defire of change ♦, fo that on all 
Tides the Roman garrifons were either drawn out of 
the places they held by force, or delivered up to the 
perfidy of the inhabitants. 

The city of Enna was upon the point of treating 
its garrifon in the fame manner, which was command-Li v . xxiv. 
ed* by L. Pinarius, an equally brave and faithful-of- 37-—3S- 
ficer, and who was not of - a character- to fuffer'him- 
felf to be furprized. : He knew, that the inhabitants 
had refolved to deliver him up to the enemy, and 
that in order to do fo they had Tent-for Himilco ’and 
Hippocrates, who were already on their way. J Pina¬ 
rius perceived, that there was no time to be loft. Af¬ 
ter having apprized his foldiers of the extreme danger 1 , 
to which they were upon the point of being expoled-, 
and having taken, with great fecrecy, all the necef- 
fary meafures, he gave them the fignal agreed upon. 

The‘foldiers- inftantly dilperfed themfelves into all 
the quarters of the city. They plundered, ravaged 
and killed all that came in their >way, as they might 
have done in -‘a place taken by ftorm, being no lefs 
exafperated againft people, without arms and defence 
indeed, but traitors and villains in' their hearts, than if 
they had met with refiftaftee, and the danger had been 
equal on both fides.;' * Thus the Romans retained Enna, 
by a bloody execution? which perhaps only necefiity. 
can excule. '-Marcellus was not difpleafed with this con¬ 
duct of Pina&us. He even gave the whole : plunder 
to the foldiers'j^convinced, that to prevent the Sici¬ 
lians from facrincing the Roman garrifons to the Car¬ 
thaginians, nothing lefs than fo terrible an example of 
vengeance was neceffary. '• • 

Enna is fituated exactly in the middle of Sicily. 

Bcfides which it was particularly famous for the wor- 
fhip of Ceres and Proferpina. There was an ancient 
tradition deeply implanted in the minds of all thecic.inVer 
people of Sicily, that the v-'hole ifland was facred to^jjs nis ^» 
thole two Divinities, who had been born in it: that’ 00 

it 
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it was indebted to Ceres for the, invention and ufe of 
corn : that Proferpina had been carried away by Pluto 
from a wood belonging to the city of Enna; and, that 
traces of that rape were ftill to be feen there. The 
temple of Ceres, the mother, of Proferpina, was in 
fuch univerfal veneration with the Sicilians, that, 
when they went thither, they believed they went ra¬ 
ther to the goddefs herfelf, * than to adore her in her 
temple. This religious reverence fhewed itfelf in ef- 
fedt of what had lately happened at Enna. The news 
of the maflacre that had been committed there, fpread 
in one day over the whole province; fo that thofe 
of . the Sicilians, who found in"this* adtion not only 
cruelty to men, but impiety to the Gods, conceived 
ftill more averfion than before for the Romans-; only 
thofe who till then had „ been divided betv/een them 
and the Carthaginians, made no farther fcruple to 
declare for the latter. . .• T - 

Marcellus returned to Syracufe, and after having 
fent Appius to Rome to demand the Confulfhip, he 
appointed T. Quintius Crifpinus his Succeffor in the 
command of the fleet and of the camp, and fettled 
his winter-quarters a fix or feven f Jiadia (or furlongs) 
from Epipolae, in a place called Leon, where he in¬ 
trenched himfelf. 

Fulvius Flaccus. 

Appius Claudius Pulcher. 

« ' Vf f ■ 

* ^ i J l * - ■ " ~ A 

We have already obferved that Sicily, at the time 
we are"fpeaking of, was divided into the Roman pro¬ 
vince, and the kingdom of Hiero, or State of the 
Syracufaris? -— Marcellus 'was- with his army iri this fe- 
cond part : Put there was another army in the Ro¬ 
man province, where every thing was quiet, and 

Tanta erat~au£toritas & vetuftas illius religionis, ut, cum illuc 
irent non ad aedem Cereris, fed ad ipfam Cererem proficifci, videren- 

t . * ‘ ** **“ ^ r '. v ^«.> A 

tur* 1. .. - - * - A *. 

- .j- Thucydides gives it this li tuation Lib. 6. in which beds rather to 
be’followed than Livy, who^places^tUis little town five, miles from 
Hexapylon, ’ ' . , 

' • ■ 4 *’■ ! where 
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where no war was actually carried on. In this laft 540- 
army were the foldiers, who had efcaped the battle of 
Cannae, under the command of P. Lentului, Praetor 
or Propraetor. From thefe foldiers banifhed into Si¬ 
cily without hope of returning to Italy as long as the 
war with the Carthaginians fubfifted, Marcellus, 
whilft he was in winter-quarters, received a deputa¬ 
tion confiding of the principal officers of the horfe 
and foot. He that was to fpeak, addrefted himfelf 
to him in words to this eftb&\ 

“ Marcellus, we ffioulcf have had recourfe to you 
u in Italy during your Confulffiip, when the decree 
a of the Senate, which we dare not call unjuft, but 
“ which is certainly very rigorous, was pafled againft 
“ us, if we had not expeded to be fent into a pro- 
u vince, where the deaths of two Kings had occa- 
“ fioned great revolutions, to maintain againft .the 
“ united forces of the Sicilians and Carthaginians a 
u rude and laborious war, in which we might have 
u appealed the refentment of the Senate by bur blood 
“ and wounds. It was thus that in the times of our 
“ fathers, thofe, who had been taken prifoners near 
“ Heraclea by Pyrrhus, obliterated the difgrace of 
“ their defeat by fighting againft that Prince. 

cc But, after all, wherein have we deferved fucht* 

“ heavy effects of your paft and prefent indignation,- 
“ illuftrious Senators? For, great Marcellus, when- 
“ I fpeak to you, I feem to fee both the Confuls, and 
w the Senate united in your perfon. At leaft I allure’ 
u myfelf,' that had we fought under your aufpices at 
cc the battle of Cannae, the fate of the Commonwealth' 

<c and our ^own would have been more happy. Per- 
“ mit me, before I give you an account of our fad 
“ fituation, to make our apology.- - 

“ If our. defeat is not to be imputed to the wrath 
* c of the Gods, or to the immutable decree of the 
“ Fates, that difpofes of all'human things, but to a 
w fault committed by men'; upon whom ought this 
ct fault to fall ? Is it upon the foldiers or upon the 
“ Generals ? I who am but a lubaltern, fhall be far 

“ from 
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A.R. £.4 °• Ci from blaming my General; efpecially as I have 
Ant. c. (; k een informed, that the Senate caufed thanks to 
“ be returned him for not defpairing of the fafety of 
“ the Commonwealth ; and that ever finee his flight 
<c at Cannae he has always been continued in com- 
ct mand; and that all the other legionary Tribunes, 
“ who efcaped from that battle, demand offices, and 
obtain them without difficulty. But fuffer me at 
tc leaft, illuflrious Senators, to afk you, whether it 
“ be juft, that whilft you are full of lenity and indul- 
“ gence for yourfelves and your children, yoir fhould 
“ make the whole weight of your anger and feverity 
“ fall upon foldiers as upon vile flaves ?>. Will you 
“ admit that the Gonful and the principal perfons of 
“ the city might fly, without difhonouring themfelves, 
“ when there was no other j-efource; but that you 
“ fent the foldiers to the battle only to perifh in it ? 
c< At the battle of Allia, almoft the whole army fled. 
“ At the Furcas Caudinae the foldiers delivered up 
46 their arms without fo much as having attempted to 
“ life them : not to mention other battles, of which 
“ the events have been equally unhappy and ffiame- 
“ ful. However, no body thought of noting thofe 
“ armies with, any kind of infamy *, and there was fo 
“ far from being reafon to repent fuch indulgence in 
“ refpe6t to them, that the city of Rome owed her 
“ prefervation to the very legions that had fled to 
“ Veii with fo much terror and precipitation ; and 
“ the troops who returned to Rome without arms, 
“ after having ffiamefully pafled under the yoke of 
cc the Samnites, having been fent.back with new arms 
cc again ft the fame enemv, made them in their turn 
“ experience the vile difgrace by which they had taken 
“ fo much pleafure to mortify us. 

‘ “ But as for the foldiers who fought at Cannte, can 
cc they with reafon be accufed of cowardice, when it 
44 is remembered, that above fifty thoufand were 
“ killed upon the fpot; that the Conful made off 
“ with only feventy horfe ; and that thofe, who did 
“ not lofe their lives, preferved them only, becaufe 

“ the 
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44 the viftor was tired with' killing ? When the pri- 
44 foners were refufed ,to be ranfomed, every body 
44 praifed us for- having' preferved:ou delves to ferve 
44 our country, for having retired to the Conful at 
44 Venufia, and for having formed him a body of 
44 troops, that wore the face of an .army.- 

44 At prefent our condition is more unhappy and 
44 harder than that of prifoners ever was'"in the'times 
44 of ouwforefathers. For the feverity tiled in refpedt 
* 4 to them, was always confined to . making them 
44 change their -arms, to reducing them from a more 
44 honourable into a lefs diftinguifhed corps, - and to 
44 aligning them a place in the camp inferior to what 
44 they had held before: but they did riot fail,' on 
44 the’ firft occafion/ wherein they fignalized them- 
44 felves, to recover all that had been taken from 
44 them. None of them were ever banifhed •, none of 
44 them deprived of the hopes of compleating the 
44 time: of their fervice, and they were always led on 
44 againft the enemy to fight, and either to put an end 
44 to their lives or their ignominy. As for > us, who 
44 can be reproached* with nothing, but that we were 
44 defirous, that fome Romans fhould lurvive the bat- 
44 tie of Ganns, we are removed not only from our 
44 country,, and from Italy, but even from the fight 
44 of the enemy; we are left in a fhameful banifhfnent, 
44 without hopes of effacing our difgrace, of appeaf- 
“ ing the wrath of our country, and of dying with ho- 
44 . nour. 5 We do not afk, either that arr end fhould 
? 4 be put to our mifery, or that v/e fliould be fuffered 
44 to lie idle ; but only that our valour fliould be put 
44 to the trial; to be expofed to fatigues and dan- 
44 gers, and. that .we fliould be replaced in a condi- 
44 tion to difcharge all the duties of men of courage, 
44 foldiers, and Romans. 

44 The war has now been carried .on two years in 
44 Sicily with, great ardour. The Carthaginians and 
44 Romans, in their turns, take cities from each other : 
44 . battles both of horfe and foot are fousfht: Syra- 
“ cule is befieged by fea and land: we hear the found 
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cc of arms, and the cries of battle ; whilft we are lari- 
“ guidling in an unworthy repofe, as if we had nei- 
“ ther fwords, nor arms, to ufe them. 

“ Tib. Sempronius has already fought feveral times 
<c with the legions of {laves, and has made them ob- 
tain in reward of their valour the liberty and rank 
“ of citizens. Employ us at lead: as {laves purchafed 
“ for this war. Let us be fuffered to come to blows 
<c with the enemy, and to deferve our liberty by fights 
“ ing. Make trial of our valour, by fea, by land, 
4C in pitched battles, or in fieges. Expofe us to what- 
ever is mod: difficult or terrible in fatigues and dan- 
“ gers: we are ready to undertake all things, that 
“ we may once for all do what, it feems, we ought 
cc to have done at Canns *, as the whole time we have 
“ furvived that unfortunate battle, has been puniilied 
“ with ignominy . 35 

After this difcourfe they threw themfelves at the 
feet of Marcellus. That General anfwered them.* 
4C that the favour they afked was not in his power; 
that he would write to the Senate, and would execute 
the orders that fhould be fent him. 33 . Accordingly 
he wrote, and his letters were delivered to the new 
Confuls. After they had been read in the Senate, the 
Senators, who were confulted upon this affair, re¬ 
plied, u That they did not think it proper to truft 
the fafety and glory of their country to foldiers, who 
had abandoned their companions in the plains of 
Cannse. That if Marcellus Was of a different opinion,, 
they left him at liberty to a£t in refpedt to them as he 
ffiould judge bell for the good of the Common¬ 
wealth ; on condition however, that they fhould en¬ 
joy no exemption, that they ffiould receive no military 
rewards, and ffiould not fee Italy, as long as the Car¬ 
thaginians ffiould continue the war in it . 35 

This feverity affli&ed Marcellus, and when he re¬ 
turned to Rome, he complained highly to the Seriate, 
that after all the fervices he had done the Common¬ 
wealth, they ffiould not vouchfafe to grant him entire 
pardon for the foldiers, in whofe favour he had wrote 

to 
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to them. But that wife body had its rules and prin- A>:R ‘ 54°. 
eiples, to which they believed themfelves obliged in- 
violably to adhere, notwithllandihg the apparent rea- 
foiis for the contrary, that is, notwithftanding the ex¬ 
tremity to which the Commonwealth was then reduced, 
and the prefiing occafion it had for troops after the 
total defeat of its armies at the battle of Cannse. It 
was from this very extremity that the Senate took the 
reafons for their conduct. And indeed what imp ref- 
fion muft hot the example of fuch a feverity, and in 
fuch. conjunctures, have made upon the troops in all 
fucceeding times. In this manner was difcipline pre- 
ferved^ in the Roman arrhies ; and it was that difci- 
pline, which rendered them victorious over all na¬ 
tions. * * ' r . ' * . - : ' 

, In the beginning of the third year of the liege of Sy- L5v * xxvj 
racufe, whilft the Romans oh another fide were begin- 234 
ning that of Capua, • Marcellus had made little pro- 
gfefs. He Taw. no means for taking Sy racufe, either 
by force, becaufe Archimedes continually oppofed 
him with invincible obftacles ; or by famine* becaufe 
the Carthaginian fleet,Iwhich was returned more nu¬ 
merous than before* caufed convoys to enter the place 
at 'wijl.v, He therefore deliberated, whether he fhouid 
remain before the city to pufh the fiege," or march to¬ 
wards rAgrigenturn againft Hippocrates and Himilco. 

But, before he :took'the latter refolution, he’was de- 
flrous to try. whether he: could not lnake^himfelf maf- 
ter of Sy racufe by fomeTecret intelligence)- He had 
in his camp many of the principal Syracufans, who Liv. xxv; 
had come thither to take refuge in the beginning of >d 3 ‘ 
the troubles. ~ Marcellus addtefled himfelf to them, 
promiftng, themp that, if the city furrendered to the 
Roriia.ns,’ k fhouid retain its laws, privileges, and 
liberty. They - did not wvant good will; but it was 
not eafy for them to come to the ipeech of their rela¬ 
tions and friends, who:remained in the city; becaufe 
the authors of the revolt fufpecked many of the inha¬ 
bitants, andi redoubled their vigilance and attention, 
to prevent, any attempt of* that nature in favour of.’ 
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the Romans without their knowledge. It was a (lave 
of one of thefe Syracufan fugitives, who having got 
into the city as a deferter, carried on fecretly an in¬ 
trigue, into which fourfcore of the principal perfons 
of Syracufe entered. They divided themfelves in or¬ 
der to come fometimes one party and fometimes ano¬ 
ther into the camp of Marcellus, hid in barks under 
fifhing nets. All the meafures were taken for putting 
the city into the hands of the Romans, when one Atr 
talus, out of refentment for not having been let into 
the fecret, difcovered the confpiracy to Epicydes, 
who put all the confpirators to death. . 

This enterprize having mifcarried in this manner, 
an accident fupplied him with a new refource, and- 
revived his hopes. Some Roman fhips had taken one 
Damippus, whom Epicydes had fent to negociate with 
Philip King of Macedonia. Epicydes exprelfed a 
great defire to ranfom him, and Marcellus was not 
averfe to it. A place near the pert Trogilii was agreed 
upon for holding the conferences concerning the ran¬ 
fom of the prifoner. As they met there feveral times, 
a Roman foldier taking; it into his head to confider the 
wall attentively at a nearer view, had counted the 
Hones of it, and meafured the height of each of them 
with his eye ^ then having caff up the whole,- he dif-, 
covered, that the wall was not fo high by a great deal, - 
as himfelf and others had believed it, and he conclud¬ 
ed, that with ladders of no extraordinary length* it 
would be eafy to get upon it. . 

The foldier, without lofs of time, gave Marcellus 
an account of the whole. AH knowledge and wifdom 
is not always confined to the 'General’s head: a pri¬ 
vate' foldier may give him good hints. Marcellus 
did not negledt this information, and allured himfelf 
concerning it with his own eyes. Having caufed lad¬ 
ders to be got ready, he .took the opportunity of a 
feftival celebrated for three days at Syracufe in ho¬ 
nour of Diana, during which the inhabitants aban¬ 
doned themfelves to feafting and merriment. At the 
time of night when he fuppofed that the Syracufans* 
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after having palled the day in eating and drinking, A.R. 5^0. 
were in their firft deep, he made a thoufand choien A "* Zi C ' 
foldiers advance foftly to the wall with the ladders. 

When the firft were got. up without noife or tumult* 
others followed them ; the boldnefs of the firft encou¬ 
raging the fecond. Thefe thoufand men, taking the 
advantage of the enemy’s tranquility, who were either 
drunk or afleep, had foon fcaled the wall. Having 
foon forced the gate Hexapylon, they feized the part 
of the city called Epipolae. 

The queftion was now no longer to deceive, but 
to terrify, the enemy. The Syracufans, rouzed by 
the noife, began to take the alarm, and to put them- 
felves in motion. Marcellus ordered all the trumpets 
to found at once which fpread fuch a confternatiori 
amongft the inhabitants, that they all fled ; believing, 
that there was no quarter of the city not in the hands 
of the enemy. Accordingly, it will foon appear, that 
the taking of Epipolae oceafioned that of Neapolis 
and of the quarter called Tycha. There ftill remain¬ 
ed however not only the ifle, but the ftrongeft and 
fineft part of Syracufe, called Achradina, which was 
Well capable of defending itfelf, having its walls fe- 
parated from the reft of the city. 

Marcellus, at day-break, had entered Epipolae with 
all his troops* Epicydes having inftantly drawn toge¬ 
ther fome foldiers, which he had in the Ifle, that 
adjoined to Achradina, marched againft Marcellus: 
but finding him ftronger and better accompanied than 
he had imagined, after a flight fkirmifh he retired 
haftily into Achradina, lets aftefted with the force and 
number of the enemy than with the fear, that fome 
confpiracy might be formed in the city in their favour, 
and that he fhould find the gates of Achradina and 
the Ifle Ihut againft him. 

AIK the captains and officer's that were with Mar- 
cellusj ' congratulated him upon the fuccefs of his 
arms, and upon fo unforefeen a good fortune. As to 
himfelf, when he had con fide red from .a a eminence 
the beauty and extent of this .city, which was then the 
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A.R. 54-0. vafteft and moil opulent in the world, he could not 
^ l ^ C * help ffiedding tears, either of joy, for having executed 
fo difficult and glorious an enterprize, or of forrow, 
to fee the wonderful work of To many ages upon the 
point of being reduced to allies. He called to mind 
two powerful fleets of the Athenians funk in former 
•times before this city, two numerous armies, with two 
-illuftrious Generals .that commanded them, cut to 
pieces : fo many wars fuflained with fo much courage 
againlt the Carthaginians ; fo many famous Tyrants 
and powerful Kings; efpecially Hiero, whofe memo¬ 
ry was Hill quite recent, who had fignalized himfelf 
by fo many royal virtues, and Hill more by the im¬ 
portant fervices, which he had done the Roman peo¬ 
ple, whofe interefts had always been as dear to him as 
his own. Moved by this remembrance, he believed, 
before he attacked Achradina, that it was incumbent 
on him to fend to the befieged, to exhort them to 
furrender voluntarily, and prevent the ruin of their 
city. 

The gates and walls of Achradina were guarded by 
deferters, as men, who having no hopes of pardon in 
the conditions of a treaty, which fnould be made with 
Marcellus, would defend • them againft him with the 
utmoft obflinacy. Accordingly,- they would not fuf- 
fer any one to approach the walls, or hold any con- 
verfation with the inhabitants. • 

Marcellus, not 'having fucceeded oh that fide, turn¬ 
ed his views upon a fort called Euryalusf fituated at 
the extremity of the city fartheft from the fea, which 
commanded the whole country on the lajid fide, and 
which, for that reafon, was highly proper for receiv¬ 
ing convoys. Philodemus, who commanded in it,, 
fought for fome days only to amufe Marcellus * till 
Hippocrates and Himilco fnould come to his aid with 
their troops. Marcellus feeing, that he could not 
make himfelf matter of this poll:, incamped between 
the New-town and Tycha. 

But at laft Philodemus, not feeifrg himfelf fuccour- 
ed, furrendered the fort, upon condition* that he 
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The deputies of.the New-town and Tycha, came 
to Marcellus carrying olive-branches, and implored 
him to forbid his foldiers to put them to the fword 
and to burn the city. Fie granted them their requeft:. 
but thofe two quarters were abandoned to be plun-, 
dered by the troops. 

Bomilcar in the mean time, who was in the port; 
with ninety Ihips, taking the occafion of a dark and 
tempeftuous night, that made it impoflible for the 
Roman fleet to lie < at anchor, fet fail with five and 
thirty Ships for Carthage, informed the Carthagb 
nians of the condition to which Syracufe was reduced, 
and returned with an hundred fail. 

Marcellus, who had put troops into Euryalus, and 
no longer apprehended being attacked in his rear, 
prepared to befiege Achradina. The two parties lay 
Slill for fome days. 

About this time arrived Hippocrates and Himilco. 

The firft, with the Sicilians, having encamped and 
intrenched himfelf near the great port, and made 
the fignal for thofe who occupied Achradina, attack¬ 
ed the old camp of the Romans, in which Crilpinus 
commanded j and Epicydes fallied at the fame time, 
upon the polls of Marcellus. Neither of thefe en- 
terprizes fucceeded. Hippocrates was vigorously re- 
pulfed by Crilpinus, who followed him quite into 
his intrenchments *, and Marcellus obliged Epicydes 
to lhut himfelf up in Achradina. 

As it was then autumn, a plague came on which Liv. xxw 
made great havock in the city, and flill more in the z6 - 
camps of the Romans and Carthaginians. At firft 
the diftemper was moderate, and occafioned only by 
the bad air and feafon. Afterwards communication 
with the fick, and even the care taken of them, fpread 
the contagion : from whence it happened'that fome, 
negledled and abandoned, died through the malignity 
of the difeafe ; others received help that became fa¬ 
tal to all that approached them : fo that the eyes were 
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A.R.540. continually ft ruck v/ith the fad fight of death, and of 
funerals that followed it, and the ears heard no¬ 
thing night and day, but the groans of the dying, or 
of thofe who lamented them. But at length the habit 
of feeing the fame objefts made people’s hearts fo hard 
and infenfible, that they not only cealed to lament 
thofe whom death fwept off, but did not fo much as 
give them interment, and the earth was covered with 
corpfes, that lay as they fell in the fight of their com¬ 
rades, who expected the fame fate every moment. 

The Sicilians, who ferved in the Carthaginian army, 
no fooner perceived, that the diftemper was commu¬ 
nicated by the corruption of the air they breathed near 
Syracufe, than they retired to their feveral cities, 
from which they were not very diftant. But all the 
Carthaginians, who had not the fame refource, pe- 
rilhed with their Generals Hippocrates and Himilco. 
As for Maroellus, feeing v/ith what excefs the diftem¬ 
per raged, he quartered his' foldiers in the houfes of 
the city, where the fhade and cover relieved them ex¬ 
ceedingly : but that did not prevent his lofing abun¬ 
dance of men. 

f/iy. xxv. Such a fcourge, one would think, fhould have put 
a flop to the war on bothdides: but it feemed to re¬ 
kindle every day more and more. Bomilcar, Admiral 
of the Carthaginian fleet, who had made a fecond 
voyage to Carthage, to bring new fuccours from 
thence, returned with an hundred and thirty fhips of 
war, and feven hundred tranfports. The contrary 
winds prevented him from doubling the cape of Pa- 
chynus. Epicydes, who apprehended, that, if the 
fame winds continued, this feet would take difguft 
and return into Africa, left the care of defending 
Achradina to the Generals of the-mercenary troops, 
went to Bomilcar, and perfuadccl. him to venture a 
battle, aftoon as the weather would permit. Marcel- 
lus on his fide, feeing that the troops of the Sicilians 
augmented every day, and that if he waited much 
longer, and fuffered himfelf to be fhut ’up in Syracufe; 
fie fhould be very much ftraitened both by fea and 
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land, refolved, notwithflanding the fuperiority, which A. R. 540. 
the enemy had from the number of their fhips, to 
prevent Bomilcar from landing at Syracufe. Affoon 
as the winds abated, Bomilcar flood out to fea in order 
to double the cape the better, and with defign to give 
battle. But when he fa\V the Roman fhips advance to 
him in good order, on a fudden, no body knew why, 
he made off, fent orders to the tranfports to regain 
Africa, and retired to Tarentum. Epicydes, fallen 
from fuch high hopes, and not daring to return into a 
city already half taken, failed for Agrigentum, rather 
with defign to wait the event of the fiege there, than 
to make any motion from thence. 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, 
that Epicydes had quitted Syracufe, and that the Car¬ 
thaginians abandoned Sicily, they fent deputies to 
Marcellus, after having founded the difpofition of the 
befieged, to treat of the conditions upon which Syra¬ 
cufe fhould be furrendered to him. It was agreed 
unanimoufly enough on both fides, that what had be¬ 
longed to the Kings fhould belong to the Romans: 
and that the Sicilians fhould retain all the reft, with 
their laws and liberty. After thefe preliminaries, they 
demanded a conference with thofe whom Epicydes 
had appointed to command during his abfence. The 
deputies in conferring with them, gave them to under- 
Hand, that they had been fent by the army of the Si¬ 
cilians to Marcellus and them, to make a treaty, in 
which the interefts of* thofe befieged, as well as of 
thofe who were not, would ' be taken care of; it not 
being confident with juflfc'e, that the one fhould pro* 
vide for their particular fafety, in negledt of the other. 

They were afterwards introduced into the place, and 
having informed their friends of the conditions they 
had already fettled with Marcellus, they engaged 
them to join -with them in putting to death Polyclitus, 
Philiflion, and Epicydes firnamed Sindon, all Lieu¬ 
tenants of Epicydes, who having little regard for the 
good of Syracufe, did not fail to oppofe the negotia¬ 
tions of peace. 
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After having rid themfelves of thefe petty Tyrantsy 
they called an affembly of the People ; and' reprefent- 
ed to them, 44 That whatever ills they fuffered, they 
ought not to complain of their fortune, as it now 
depended upon themfelves to put an end to them. 
That if the Romans' had undertaken the fiege of Sy- 
racufe, it was out of affection for the Syracufans, not 
enmity. That it was not till after having been in¬ 
formed of the oppreffions they fuffered from Hippo¬ 
crates and Epicydes, thofe ambitious retainers of Han¬ 
nibal, and afterwards of Hieronymus, that they had 
taken arms, and befieged the city, not to ruin it, but 
to deftroy its tyrants. But flnce Hippocrates was 
dead,. . Epicydes abfent, his Lieutenants killed, and 
the Carthaginians had abandoned all they pofleffed in 
Sicily, what reafon could the Romans now have, no; 
to preferve Syracufe ; as they would do, in cafeHiero, 
the moff-faithful of their friends and allies, was ftill 
alive ? That neither the city, nor the inhabitants, had 
any thing to fear but from themfelves, if they let'flip 
this occaflon of being reconciled with 'the Romans. 
That they never would have fo favourable an one as 
the prefent, when they were juft delivered from the 
violent fway of their Tyrants; and that the firft ufe 
of their liberty ought to be, to return to their duty.” 

This difcourfe was perfectly well received by the 
whole Affembly. It was however judged proper to 
create new Magiftrates, before they fent deputies to, 
the Romans, and thofe deputies were chofen out of 
the number of fuch as had been eledted Praetors.. 
The perfon who fpoke in their name, and who was in- 
ftrudted to ufe all pofiible endeavours to obtain, that 
Syracufe fhould not be deftroyed, being arrived at the 
camp of Marcellus with his Collegues, fpoke to him 
as follows. 44 Illuftrious General, it was not the peo¬ 
ple of Syracufe who broke the alliance with the 
Romans, but, Hieronymus, lefs criminal to Rome 
44 than to his* country; and afterwards, when the 
44 peace was re-eftablifhed by his death, it was ftill no 
44 Syracufan, that interrupted it, but the inftruments, 
' '* ’ • ’ - - - * ‘ 44 of 
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of the Tyrant, Hippocrates and Epicydes. ' It was A * R *54-o. 
f* they made war upon you, after having reduced us Anf C 
“ into captivity, whether by force or artifice and per- 
<c fidy: and no body can fay, .we had any interval of 
liberty, that was nor a time of peace with you. 

“ Now, as foon as we are become our own mailers 
by the deaths of thofe, who enfiaved Syracufe, we 
come to deliver up our arms, perfons, walls and 
city, determined not to refufe any conditions you 
fhall think lit to impofe upon us. For the reft, 
continued he, addrefling himielf ftill to Marcellus, 1 
“ the prefent queftion concerns your interefts as much 
“ as ours The Gods have granted you the glory of 
“ having taken the fineft and moft illuftrious of all 
“ the Grecian cities. All that we have ever done of 
<c memorable, whether by fea or land, augments 
<c your triumph, and exalts its liiftre. Fame does 
“ not fuflice to make known hereafter the greatnefs 
u and ftrength of the city you have taken ; pofterity 
cannot judge of them but with their own eyes. It 
is rieceffary, that we fhould fhew to all thofe who 
“ fhall land here, from whatever part of the uni- 
“ verfe they come, fometimes the trophies we have 
Cc gained from the Athenians and Carthaginians, and 
cc lometimes thofe which you have gained from us; 

“ and that Syracufe, placed for ever under the pro- 
** teftion of Marcellus, may be a perpetual and fub- 
filling monument of the valour and clemency of 
“ him, who tooFand preferved it. It would not be 
juft, that the remembrance of Hieronymus fhould 
make more impreflion upon the Romans, than that 
of Hiero. The latter was much longer your friend, 

<c than the other your enemy. Suffer me to fay it, 

<c you have experienced the effedls of Hiero’s amity: 

<c but the frantic undertakings of Hieronymus have 
^ fallen only upon his own head.” 

The difficulty was not to obtain from Marcellus 
what they afked of him for the befieged, but to pre- 
ferve tranquility and union amongft themfelves in the 
city. The delerters, convinced that they fhould be 

delivered 
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■A. R. s4o. delivered up to ;the Romans, inlpired the foreign fbl- 
Ant. c. jiers with the fame fear. Both in confequence fud- 
denly taking arms, began by maffacring the magi- 
ftrates newly elected.; and running on all fides, plun¬ 
dered and put all to the fword that came in their way. 
They nominated fix officers, three to command in 
Achradina, and three in the Iffe. The tumult being 
at length appeafed, the foreign foldiers, difcovered, 
from every thing they heard concerning what was 
concluded with the Romans, that their caufe was quite 
feparate from that of,the fugitives. At that moment 
arrived the deputies, who had been fent to Marcellus, 
who fully undeceived them. 

■ - Amongft thofe who commanded in Syracufe, there 
was a Spaniard, named Mericus: means were found 
to bring him over. He delivered up the gate near 
the fountain Arethufa, and received the foldiers that 
Marcellus fent thither. The next day at fun-rife, 
Marcellus made a falfe attack upon Achradina, in 
order to draw all the forces in it to that fide, and alfo 
of-the Iffe that adjoined to it; to make it eafy for 
fome vefffels to throw more .troops into the Iffe, which 
would be unguarded. Every thing fucceeded as he 
had defigned. The foldiers, whom thofe vefffels threw 
into the Iffe, finding almoft all the polls abandoned, 
and the gates, through which many were juft gone to 
defend Achradina againft Marcellus, (till open, they 
took poflTeffion of it with little oppofition. Marcellus, 
being apprized, that he was mafter of the Iffe, and 
of part of Achradina, and that Mericus, with the 
body he commanded, had joined his troops, caufed a 
retreat to be founded, to prevent the troops from 
plundering the Treafury. of the Kings of Syracufe, 
which was not found to be fo confiderable as it had 
been believed. ' • 

The deferters having taken advantage of this in¬ 
terval of tranquility to efcape, the Syracufans, deli¬ 
vered from all fear, opened the gates of Achradina to 
Marcellus, and fent deputies to him, who had orders 
to afk nothing further , of him,, than that he would 
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be pleafed to preferve the lives of themfelves and 5 £ 0 ' 
their children. Marcellus having confulted his Conn- * 
cil, to which he had admitted the Syracufans who had 
taken refuge in his camp, replied to thefe deputies : 

<c That Hiero, during fifty years,' had not done the 
Romans more good, than thole who had been mailers 
of Syracule for fome years had intended them harm: 
but that their ill-will had hurt only themfelves, and 
that they had punilhed themfelves for the violation of 
treaties in a more cruel manner, than the Romans 
could have defired. ' That he had befieged Syracufe 
during three years not to reduce it into flavery, but to 
deliver it from the tyranny exercifed over it by the 
Commanders of the deferters. That after all, the Sy¬ 
racufans would be in the wrong to afcribe a revolt 
continued for fo many years to the want of liberty; 
as it was in their own power either to have followed 
the example of their fellow citizens, who had fought 
refuge in the Roman camp •, or that of the Spaniard 
Mericus, who had delivered up himfelf and his gar- 
rifon •, and that they might at leaft have taken the 
generous refolution fooner of furrendering themfelves, 
as they at lail determined. That as for himfelf, he 
did not think the honour of having taken Syracufe a 
recompence equivalent to the pains and dangers he 
had undergone in fo long and fo rude a fiege.” 

After this difcourfe, he fent his Quasftor with fome Liv. xxv. 
troops into the IOe, to take and guard the treafury of 3 J * 
the Kings : then having placed fafeguards at the doors 
of thofe who had continued faithful to the Romans, 
he abandoned the city to be plundered by the troops. 

He would mofl willingly have fpared it this fad difaf- 
ter : but he could not refufe that permiffion to the fol- 
diers •, who, if he had, would have taken it of them- ' 
felves. Many even demanded that Syracufe ffiovdd 
be burnt and demolifhed : but he could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to confent to that •, and it was not with¬ 
out great difficulty, that he abandoned to them all the 
riches of that fuperb city, and all the Oaves that they 
found -in it; exprefsly forbidding them however to 
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• touch any free perfon, to kill or hurt any one whan, 
foever, and to make flaves of any of the citizens. It 
is faid that the riches, plundered at this time in Syra¬ 
cufe, were equal to what might have adtually been 
found in Carthage, had it been taken. 

An unforefeen accident gave Marcellus great grief. 
At the time whilft all was in confulion in Syracufe, 
Archimedes, fhut up in his clofet like a man of another 
world, that does not concern himfelf with what pafles 
in this, was employed in • confidering geometrical fi¬ 
gures, which he had drawn upon the land. This con¬ 
templation had engrofied not only his eyes, but his, 
whole foul, in fuch a manner, that he had neither, 
heard the tumult made by the Romans in running 
about pn all fides, nor the noife with which the whole 
city refounded. On a hidden a foldier came in to him, 
and bad him follow him to Marcellus, Archimedes 
defired him to flay a moment, till he had folved his 
problem, and compleated the demonftration of it. 
The foldier, who regarded neither his problem nor 
his dempnftration, and who did not fo much as un¬ 
derhand thofe words, enraged at his delay, drew his 
fword, and killed him. 

Marcellus was infinitely afflidted, when he was in¬ 
formed of his death. Not being able to reftore his 
life, as he would very gladly have done, he did all iq 
his power to- do honour to his memory. He made 
a'ftridl: enquiry after all his relations, treated them 
with great diftindtion, and granted them extraordinary 
privileges. As to Archimedes, he caufed his funeral 
to be folemnized with great magnificence, and eredted 
him a monument amongft thofe of the moft illuftrious 
men Syracufe had ever produced. His tomb had re^ 
mained a long time unknown and buried in oblivion 
till Cicero’s time, who coming to Syracufe in quality 
of Qineflor, difcovered it with fome application. I 
have related in what manner elfewhere. 

By the taking of Syracufe, all Sicily became a pro-; 
yince of the Roman people : but it was not treated, 
as the Spaniards and Carthaginians were afterwards, 
. , on 
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on whom a certain tribute was impofed, as the reward 
of the viCors, and the punifhment of the vanquifhed : * 

qiiafi vifforia pramium & poena belli. Sicily in fub- 
mitting to the Roman people preferved their ancient 
rights and cuftoms, and obeyed them on the fame 
conditions as it had done its Kings. 

» Some days before the reduCion of Syracufe, T. 
Otacilius, with fourfeore galleys of five benches of 
oars, failed from Lilybasum to Utica y and having •' 
entered the port of that city before day, took all the 
tranfports in it laden with corn. He afterwards land¬ 
ed his troops, and plundered the whole country round 
about, and returned on board his fhips with a great 
booty. He arrived at Lilybseum three days after he 
had fet out from thence, and brought with him an 
hundred and thirty veffels laden with all kinds of pro- 
vifions, and particularly a great quantity of corn, 
which he immediately fent to Syracufe. This fupply 
delivered both the viCors and the conquered people 
from a famine, which began to threaten them, and 
from the fatal effects it would have had upon bothy 
had it arrived later. • , ii *• 

Marcellus, after the taking of Syracufe, applied 
himfelf in regulating all the affairs of Sicily, which h<* 
did with a juftice, difintereftednefs, and integrity-,* that 
acquired himfelf in particular great glory, and did iff* 
finite honour to the Commonwealth in general. -Hi¬ 
therto, fays Plutarch* 'the Romans* had manifefted to 
other nations that they were highly capable of con¬ 
ducing wars, and very formidable in battles y. but 
they had given no great* inffances of their lenity, hu^ 
inanity, and clemency; in a word, of the virtues ne- 
ceffary to good government. Marcellus feems to have 
been the firff, who; on this occafion, fhewed r >the 
Greeks, that the Romans excelled them no lefs in-juF 
tice, than in valour and ability in war. 

Before Marcellus quitted Sicily, all the cities of • "• 
that province fent deputies to him, -to negotiate their 
interefts. He treated them all differently, according 
to the different degrees of attachment or oppofit-ion 
' their 
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their inhabitants had Ihewn in regard to the Romans- 
Thofe who had condantly adhered to their party, or 
at lead had reunited with them before the taking of 
Syracufe, were received and treated honourably, as 
good and faithful allies. Thofe whom fear had redu¬ 
ced to furrender after that conqueft, received, as con¬ 
quered, fuch terms as the vidtor thought fit to impofe 
upon them. 

The Romans had dill however in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Agrigentum a remainder of the enemy, who 
were not to be negledled, commanded by Hanno and 
Epicydes, the only Generals of the Carthaginians, that 
continued in Sicily: a third fent by Hannibal was 
come to join them in the room of Hippocrates, whofe 
name was Mutines. He was an adtive and enterprizing 
man, who under fuch a mader as Hannibal had learn¬ 
ed all the arts and dratagems, that could be ufed in 
war. With a body of Numidians, which his Collegues" 
gave him, he over-ran and ravaged the lands of the 
enemy, taking care, on the other fide, to encourage 
the allies, find to give them timely aid, in order to 
retain them in his party; fo that in a fhort time all 
Sicily refounded with his name, and he became the 
mod allured refuge of thofe, who favoured the Car¬ 
thaginians. Marcellus having taken the field to put 
a dop to his incurfions, Mutines, without giving him 
time to breathe*.- attacked the Romans in their very 
pod, fpread alarm and terror on all fides, and the next 
day, having given them a kind of battle, he obliged 
them to retire behind their intrenchments,'and to keep 
themfelves cloie within them. 

But, whild thefe things palfed, a fedition having 
arofe amongd the Numidians, three hundred of them 
abandoned their camp, and went into a neighbouring 
city. Mutines fet out immediately to bring back the 
feditious, after having drongly recommended to the 
two other Generals not to come to blows with the ene¬ 
my in his abfence. ‘ The others, refenting that advice, 
which feemed to carry with it the air of a command, 
and being befides jealous of the glory of Mutines, to, 
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ffiew their independance, made hafte to offer the enemy ^R- 540* 
battle. Marcellus, who had repulled . the vidfcorious 
Hannibal before Nola, could not bear to fee himfelf 
infulted by thofe he had defeated both by lea and 
land } ordered his troops to arm immediately, and 
advanced in good order againft the enemy. They 
could not fuftain the charge of the Romans •, efpecially 
when they faw themfelves abandoned by the Numidian 
cavalry, upon whom they relied moll for the vidtory •> 
aad who, partly through a remainder of the difcon- 
tent, that had occafioned the fedition, and partly thro* 
an attachment to Mutines, whom the .two other Gene^- 
rals affedted to defpife, had engaged with Marcellus 
not to fight. The Carthaginians in confequence were 
foon put to the rout, with the lofs of a great number 
of foldiers killed and taken, and eight elephant's; This 
was the laft adtion of Marcellus in Sicily, who return¬ 
ed victorious to Syracufe. 

The year was almoft elapfed. At Rome Cn. Ful- 
vius Centumalus and P. Sulpicius-Galba, who had 
never exercifed any Curule office, were nominated 
Confuls. ' < 

I return now to the fadts, which I poftponed,' to. 
avoid interrupting the hiftory of the events of the war. 
in Sicily. ■ 4 
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Fir ft campaign of Cato the. Cenfor . Philip declares 

againft the Romans. He is beaten near Apollonia by 
the Praetor M. Valerius. Succefs of the Scipios in 
Spain. Diftribution of the provinces. Departure of 
the Confuls. Dojius Altinius of Arpi^ traitor -to the. 
Carthaginians , as he had been to the Romans.' 'Hor¬ 
rible cruelty of Hannibal. Fabius retakes the city-of 
Arpi. An hundred and twelve Campanians fur render 
themfelves to the Romans. Taking of AUernum. Great.\ 
fire at Rome.. The two Scipios make an alliance with: 
Syphax , King of Numidia.» A Romm officer forms an- 
infantry for Syphax.:. Treaty of the Cufthaginians with;: 
, Gala , 
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Gala^ another King of Numidia. Syphax is twice de¬ 
feated by Maffiniffa , Jon of Gala. The Celliberians be¬ 
gin to fe’rve among ft the Romans'. Pcmponius , as inca¬ 
pable a General , as unfaithful farmer of the revenues ; 

defeated by Hanno. Novelties in religion reformed by 
the authority of the magistrates. P. Scipio chofen TEdile 
before qualified by age. Fraud of the Publicans or Tax- 
farmers , and amongft others , of Poftumius , feverely 
punijhed. Creation of a Pontifex Maximus. Levies 
made in a new method. The hoftages of Tarentumi 
who had mads their efcape from Rome , brought back , 
and punifhed with death. Tarentum is delivered up to 
Hannibal by treachery. He attacks the citadel ineffec¬ 
tually , and leaves it blocked up. Origin of the games 
* called Ludi Apollinares. 

Qi Fabius Maximus, IV. 

M. Claudius Marcellus, III. 

A- R. 538. X T was under thefe Confuls, that Cato; who be- 
Aiit. c. X came fo famous in the fequel, made his firft cam- 
214 paign. He was at that time almoft twenty years 
pld. , . , . 

Liv. xxiv. -r We have feen that Philip King of Macedonia had 
the year before made a treaty with Hannibal, the exe¬ 
cution of which had been deferred only by the taking 
of his AmbafTadors. He at iaft declared himfelf 
openly this year againft the Romans. The Praetor 
Valerius who commanded a fleet near Brunduflum* 
and along the coafts of-.Calabria, received deputies 
from the people of Oricum, a city of Epirus, who 
informed him, that that Prince had firft come to found 
Apollonia, after having gone up the river Aous with 
fix-fcore galleys of two .benches of oars : but that af¬ 
terwards abandoning that enterprize, which appeared 
too long and too difficult, he had fecretly approached 
Oricum .during the night with his army, and that on 
the firft attack he had made himfelf mafter of that 
city,. fituated in the midft of a plain, without either 
walls fufficiently ftrong, or troops numerous enqugh, . 

to 
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formed defigns againft the Romans, and had attacked 
Oricum, only becaufe that city feemed commodious 
in refpedt to his views againft Italy. 

Valerius, having confided the care of guarding the 
coaft to T. Valerius his Lieutenant, fet out with his 
fleet, which he kept in readinels, and in condition to 
aft, after having embarked on board tranfports fuch - 
of the troops, as the fliips of war could not carry: 
and having arrived at Oricum the fecond day, he ea- 
fily retook that city, in which Philip on retiring, had 
left but a weak garrifon. 

The deputies of Apollonia came to Valerius in this 
place, and informed him that their city was befieged 
by Philip, only becaufe they refufed to join with him. 
That they were no longer in a condition to refift him, 
unlefs the Romans fent them aid. The wars of Illy- 
ricum had given the Romans occafion to make alli¬ 
ances along all that coaft. Valerius promiled them, 
that he would do what they defired} and without de¬ 
lay fent fliips of war with two thoufand foldiers, un¬ 
der the command of Nsevius Crifta, a brave and very 
experienced officer, with orders to repair to the mouth 
of the river Aous, near which Apollonia was fituated. 
Nasvius landed his troops at this place, and having 
ordered the gallies, that brought them, to return to 
Oricum, and rejoin the reft of the fleet, he marched 
his foldiers, removing from the river, by a way not 
guarded by the Macedonians, and entered the city in 
the night, without being perceived by the enemy. 
They lay ibill all the next day. Nsvius employed it 
in examining what forces there were in Apollonia, 
and what arms and regular troops it could further 
fupply. The condition in which lie found all things, 
had already given him entire confidence, when he was 
informed, that the enemy pafled their time with in¬ 
credible fecurity and indolence. For this realbn he 
quitted the city without noife at midnight, and enter¬ 
ed the enemy’s camp, who were fo little upon their 
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• guard, that above a thoufand men had entered their 
works, before they were perceived by any body •, and 
if they had refrained from (laughter, they might have 
reached the King’s tent without any oppofition. But 
the cries of thofe, who were put to the fword at the 
gates, at length roufed the Macedonians, who were 
feized with fuch a terror, that not only none of them 
took arms, or attempted to repulfe the enemy, but 
the King himfelf fled almoft naked, as lie was when he 
waked, to the river’s fide and his fhips, in a condition 
which ought to have made a private foldier afhamed. 
How infamous was this for a King and a General l 
The whole army ran the fame way in a crowd. 

Near three thoufand men were killed or taken in 
the camp : but the number of prifoners was much 
greater than that of the dead. After the camp of the 
Macedonians was plundered, the Apollionates caufed 
theCatapultre,Balifhe, and other machines to be carried 
off that had been intended for battering their walls, 
with defign to ufe them for their defence, in cafe they 
fhould ever be expofed to the fame danger. All the 
reft of the plunder was abandoned to the Romans. 

When this news was brought to Oricum, Valerius 
immediately failed with his fleet towards the mouth of 
the river, to prevent Philip from getting off with the 
help of his fliips. That Prince in confequence, not 
believing himfelf in a condition to fight the Romans 
either by fea or land, after having drawn part of his 
fliip.s afhore, and burnt the reft, retired by land into 
Macedonia, with the remainder of his foldiers, moft 
of whom had loft their arms and baggage. M. Vale¬ 
rius paffed the winter at Oricum with his fleet. 

In Spain, the Carthaginians, during this year, had 
at firft fome advantages ; but they received feveral 
blows, and loft feveral battles, in which on their fide 
they had, all together, forty-five thoufand men killed 
or taken, with the lofs of fifty elephants, and above 
an hundred and fifty enfigns. Cn. Scipio, one of 
the two Roman Generals, who commanded in Spain 
with his brother Publius, had his thigh ran through 
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with a javelin in one of thefe actions. The Romans, A. R. 538 
having had fuch good fuccefs, thought it ffiameful for A ' l T r * C ‘ 
them to leave Saguntum above hve years in the hands 
of the Carthaginians, the ruin of which had occafioned 
the war. They beat the Carthaginian garrifon out of 
it, and having retaken the city, fettled as many of 
the old inhabitants as they could find in it. 


CK Fabius Maximus. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, III. 


A. R. 530 


Ant. C. 
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The firft of thefe two Confuls was the fon of the 
great Fabius. When the Confuls, who had been 
chofen in their abfence, were arrived at Rome, the 
diftribution of the provinces and troops was regulated ; 
and it was decreed that two new legions and twenty 
thoufand allies fhould be levied. The Confuls, after 
having raifed thefe legions, and recruited the reft, 
took care, according to cuftom, to expiate the prodi¬ 
gies, which Livy with reafon calls vain * phantoms, 
that illude the eyes and ears, and are afterwards be¬ 
lieved fomething real and ferious. 

O 

After this ceremony the Confuls fet out, Sempro¬ 
nius for Lucania, and Fabius for Apulia. The father 
of the latter joined him near Sueffula, in order to ferve 
under him as his Lieutenant-general. When his fon 
went to meet him, the Lidlors who walked before 
him, out of refpedt for the age and great reputation 
of that illuftrious perfon, fuffered him to advance on 
horfeback without fpeaking to him 3 and he had palled 
eleven of them, when his fon perceiving it, ordered 
the laft, that walked immediately before him, to do 
his duty. Upon that officer’s calling to the old man 
to difmount, he immediately complied, and approach¬ 
ing the Conful faid to him : “ I was willing, fon, to try 
cc whether you knew that you were Conful.” 

It was in this camp, that Dafius Altinius of the Liv. xxiv 
city of Arpi came to the Conful in the night, attend- 45—47- 

* Ludibria oculorum auriumque credits pro veris. 
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A.R. 539. ed only by three Haves, and promifed to deliver up 
Ant. c. Arpi to him for a reward proportioned to fuch a fer- 
vice. Fabius having deliberated upon the affair in 
the council of war, fome were of opinion, cc That- af¬ 
ter having caufed him to be whipt, he fhould have 
his head cut off, as a deferter and traitor, who, hav¬ 
ing no other rule but his private intereft, was alter¬ 
nately the enemy of both nations. That after the 
battle of Cann^, convinced that it was always necef¬ 
fary to go over to the fide of fortune, he N had declared 
for Hannibal, and had brought his fellow-citizens into 
his revolt. That at prefent feeing, contrary to his 
expe<ffation arid wifhes, that the affairs of the Romans 
took a better turn, and that the Commonwealth feemed 
to rife, upon its Ioffes, he came to offer thofe he had 
betrayed before a new treachery. That his heart had 
always been on one fide, whilft his body was on the 
other, as contemptible an enemy as faithlefs ally. 
That it was neceffary to make an exemplary punifh- 
ment of him, and add it to thofe of the fchoolmaffer 
of Falerii and Pyrrhus’s phyfician, as a third leffon 
for the traitors and villains that were for imitating 
him.” 

The father of the Conful was not of this opinion. 
Fie faid, cc That at a time when the war was carried 
on on ail fides, they talked as if they were at peace 
with every body. That far from inviting the States 
of Italy from continuing on the fide of the Carthagi¬ 
nians by an ill-placed ieverity, it was neceffary to en¬ 
deavour to bring them back to their alliance with' 
the Romans. That it were imprudent to treat thofe, 
who inclined to return to their duty, with rigour. 
That if people might abandon the Romans,' and not 
have liberty to come over to them again, it was not to 
be' doubted, but Rome would foon have no allies, and 
that all Italy would join Hannibal. That after all, he 
was not abfolutely for repofing any confidence in Al- 
tinius. That there was'a medium to be taken in the 
affair. That without confidering him at prefent either 
as an enemy or a friend, it was neceffary to keep him 
■ • near 
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near the camp in fome fafe and faithful city, where he A - R - 539- 
ffiould continue a prifoner at large during the war. A "*‘ 3> c * 
That when it ffiould be terminated, they might judge 
whether it were moft proper to puniffi him, either 
for his paft revolt, or to pardon him for his prefent 
return.” He, and thofe who attended him, were la¬ 
den with chains, and fent to Cales with a great fum 
of sold which he had brought with him, and which 
was kept very faithfully for him. During the day he 
was buffered to walk abroad under a guard, that care¬ 
fully locked him up at night. 

As foon as the People of Arpi difcovered his ab- 
fence, they fought for him carefully, but to no pur- 
pofe. As he was the principal citizen of the place, 
the rumour of his abfence fpreading on all fides, oc- 
cafioned abundance of trouble and alarm •, and the 
fear of fome revolution induced them to give Hanni¬ 
bal advice of all that had paffed. This news gave 
him no manner of pain. For befides his having long 
confidered Altinius as a man, in whom no confidence 
could be fafely placed, he found a pretext in his flight 
for feizing his eftate, which was very confiderable. 

But, to make the world believe, that anger had a 
greater ffiare in his revenge than avarice, he ufed his 
family, not only with feverity, but with the moft hor¬ 
rid cruelty and barbarity. He caufed his wife and 
children to be brought to his camp, and having or¬ 
dered them to be tortured firft to make them difcover 
what was become of Daflus, and afterwards what gold 
and filver he had left in his houfe •, when he was in¬ 
formed by this means of every thing, he commanded 
them to be burnt alive; which was executed upon 
the fpot. 

Fabius having fet out from Sueffula, immediately 
formed the defign of befleging Arpi. After having 
taken a near view of its fituation and walls, he re- 
folved to attack it at a place, which being the- 
ftrongeft, was 'alfo the leaf: guarded. He formed a 
detachment of his beft officers and braved foldiers, 
whom he ordered to fcale the wall at that place in the 
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A.r. 539. night, and afterwards to force a low and narrow prate, 
aJ ‘ 3> * which opened into a dreet not much frequented in a 
part of the city almod abandoned. A dorm rofe very 
luckily for them*, and the rain, which began about 
midnight, having obliged the fentinels to fhelter them- 
felves by quitting their polls, the wall was fcaled, and 
the gate forced. On the firil found of the trumpets, 
which was the fignal agreed upon, Fabius made his 
troops advance, and entered the city a little before 
day through the gate he had caufed to be thrown 
down. The enemy waked then, the rain having 
ceafed before day-break. The garrifon, which Han¬ 
nibal had placed in Arpi, confided of five thoufand 
men, to whom the inhabitants had added three thou¬ 
fand of their citizens armed at their own expence. 
The Carthaginians, v/ho were not allured of their fi¬ 
delity, and who apprehended that they might attack 
them in the rear, made them march in the front. 
The fight began in the midll of darknefs, and in 
narrow llreets *, the Romans having feized not only 
the avenues, but even the tops of the houfes next 
the gate, to prevent the damage that might be done 
them by denes from above. Whild they were thus 
at blows, upon fome reproaches which the Romans 
made the people of Arpi for having given themfelves 
up to a foreign and barbarous nation, the latter pro- 
felfed that it had been much againd their will, and 
that they had been fold by their principals, without 
waiting their confent. Soon after, in confequence of 
thefe mutual explanations, the Praetor of the city hav¬ 
ing been brought to the Conful, who gave him his 
word that the pad fhould be forgot, the Arpinians on 
a fudden turned their arms againd the Carthaginians. 
At that infcant, about a thoufand Spaniards came 
over to the Conful’s fide, requiring nothing more, 
than that the Carthaginian garrifon fhould be permit¬ 
ted to retire. The gates were immediately opened to 
the Carthaginians, no hurt was done them, as had 
been agreed j and they went to Hannibal at Salapia. 
T ' Iri 
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In this manner did Aroi return to its obedience to the A - R - 539* 
Romans, without the lofs of any of its inhabitants, * 

except him who had twice betrayed them. Double 
pay was given to the Spaniards, who from thenceforth 
continued faithful to the Romans, and did them great 
fervices on many occafions. 

Whilft the Confuls were, the one in Apulia, and Liv. xxiv. 
the other in Lucania, an hundred and twelve of the 47- 
mod illudrious citizens of Capua, under pretence of 
defiring to plunder the enemy’s country, demanded 
permiPiion of the magidrates to quit the city, and as 
loon as they had obtained it, they repaired to the 
camp of the Romans near Suefiula. After having 
made themfelves known to the advanced guard, they 
demanded to be conducted to the Prastor, to whom 
they had fomething important to communicate. Cn. 

Fulvius, who commanded at this pod, having been 
informed of their demand, ordered ten of them to be 
brought to him without arms. When they had made 
known their defire to him, which extended no farther 
than that their edates diould be redored to them, when 
Capua diould fubmit again to the Romans, he receiv¬ 
ed them all under his protection. 

The Prastor Sempronius Tuditanus (it was this Tu- 
ditanus, who, the nis;ht after the battle of Cannae 
efcaped through the enemy, whild the red through 
fear did not dare to quit the camp) this'Prstor made 
himfelf mader of Aternum by dorm. Pie took more 
than feven thoufand prifoners, and found a great quan¬ 
tity of brafs and filver money in it. 

At the fame time a fire happened at Rome, and 
burnt with fo much violence during two nights and a 
day, that it confumed a great number of buildings 
and temples. 

This fame year, the two Scipio’s, encouraged by Liv. xxiv. 
the confiderable advantages they had gained in Spain, 49- 
where they had added new allies to the old ones they 
had brought back into the party of the Romans, ex¬ 
tended their views as far as Africa itfelf. Having 
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been informed, that Syphax, * King of a great part 
of Numidia, after having been a friend to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, had on a fudden declared againft them, they 
lent an embaiTy to him, confiding of three officers 
(Centurions,) whom they commiffioned to make a 
treaty of amity and alliance with him, and to affiire 
him that if he continued to make war againft the Car- 
thaginians, the Roman People, to v/hom he would 
thereby render great fervice, and themfelves, would 
cultivate all occafions to do what ffiould be agreeable 
to him, and to teftify their entire gratitude. That 
barbarous Prince received the embaffy with great joy, 
and in a converfation, which he had with the three 
deputies, who were all old officers, upon the manner of 
making war, he could not forbear admiring the dis¬ 
cipline which the Romans caufecl to be obferved in 
their armies ; and the comparifon which he made be¬ 
tween their method and his, fhewed him how ignorant 
he was in the art of war. cc He demanded of them, 
as the firft proof of the amity and alliance they came 
to offer him, that only two of them ffiould return to 
give an account of their commiffion to their Generals, 
and leave the third with him to inftrudt his troops in 
the art of fighting on foot, of which he owned that 
his Numidians, though very dexterous in managing 
horfes, knew little or nothing. • He added, that from 
the earlieft origin of their nation, their anceftors had 
never made war in any other manner, and that himfelf 
and his fubjedfcs had been formed from their infancy 
in this. But as they had an enemy who was very 
ftrong in infantry, it was highly for his intereft to be¬ 
come equal to them in that refpedl. That he had men 
in abundance: that ail that was to be done, was only 
to give them proper arms, to teach them to handle 
them well, and to keep their ranks in battle, inftead 
of drawing up and fightincr in throngs, as had been 
their cuftom.” The Ambaffadors anfwered, that they 

* Numidia was a great country of Africa, bounded on the north by 
mount Atlas, which feparated it from Africa proper, and Mauritania : 
on the fouth it had Libya interior. 

would 
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would do all he defired : but they made him promife, A. R.539* 
that he would difmifs the officer they left with him, if * 

their Generals did not approve of his Haying in his 
dominions. 

This officer was* called Ch Statorius. The two 
others returned to give an account of their embafly •, 
and Syphax fent fome on his fide to receive the en¬ 
casements of the Roman Generals. He save them 
orders at the fame time to make the Numidians, that 
ferved in the Carthaginian army, go over to the Ro¬ 
mans. Statorius on his fide found amongft the youth 
of Numidia enough to form Syphax bodies of infan¬ 
try, whom he taught to perform the exercife, and all 
the military evolutions : to follow their colours, and 
keep their ranks, v/ith as much eafe as the Romans 
themfelves. And laftly he inured them fo well .to fa¬ 
tigues and all the duties of military difcipline, as they 
were praflifed in the armies of the Commonwealth, 
that the King foon relied as much upon his infantry 
as upon his cavalry, and even defeated the Carthagi¬ 
nians in a battle he fought with them in the open 
field. 

The Ambafladors of Syphax alfo occafioned a revo¬ 
lution in Spain highly in favour of the Romans. For 
moft of the Numidians, on the firft rumour of their 
arrival, went over to them. 

The Carthaginians were no fooner informed of the Liv.*xxiv. 
treaty, lately concluded between Syphax and the Ro- 49 * 
mans, than they fent Ambafladors to Gala, King of 
that part of Numidia, of which the people were called 
Maflyli, to alk his alliance and amity. Gala had a 
fon called Mafinifia, only feventeen years old, but in 
whom, even fo early, virtues began to fhine out, 
which feemed to promife, that he would leave his de¬ 
fendants a kingdom more opulent and of greater ex¬ 
tent, than that he fhould receive from his anceftors. 

The Carthaginian deputies told-Gala, “ That Syphax 
had joined the Romans only with defign to ftrengthen 
himfelf again ft the other Kings and States of Africa. 

O O 

That it was therefore for Gala’s intereft to unite as 
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A.R.539. foon as poffible with the Carthaginians: that before 
^513 C * Syphax Ihould go to Spain, or the Romans come to 
Africa, it was eafy to prevent and crulh the former, 
who had hitherto only the name of ally from the Ro¬ 
mans.^ 

It was not very difficult for them to perfuade Gala 
to raife an army, which Maliniffa was appointed to 
march to their aid ; and who having joined the troops 
of Carthage, defeated Syphax in a great battle, in 
which thirty thoufand men were killed upon the fpot. 
Syphax, with a fmall number of horfe, retired to the 
country of the Maurufii, that lay at the extremity of 
Africa along the ocean, near the ftraits of Gibraltar; 
there, a great number of Barbarians, upon the ru¬ 
mour of his prefence, having repaired to him from all 
parts, he prefently formed a confiderable body of an 
army. But Mafinifla, not to give him time to breathe, 
or to go to Spain, from which he was feparated only 
by a fmall arm of the fea, foon came up with him 
with his victorious army. It was there only with his 
own forces, and without the aid of the Carthaginians, 
he continued a war with Syphax, in which he acquir¬ 
ed great glory. 

Nothing memorable palled in Spain, except that 
the Roman Generals engaged the youth of the * Cel-« 
tiberians. to ferve under them, by promifing them the 
fame advantages as they had from the Carthaginians*, 
and their fending of above three hundred Spaniards 
of principal diftinfHon into Italy, to debauch, if they 
could, thofe of their nation who carried arms under 
Hannibal. Till this year, the Romans, according to 
Livy, had never employed mercenary foldiers in their 
armies: the -f Celtiberians were the firft that ferved as 
fuch. 

liv. xxv. Whilft the things i have juft been relating paffied in 
3s Spain, Hannibal continued in the territory of Taren- 

* Celtiberia was a part of Hifpania Tarraconenlis. This people in¬ 
habited the country upon the right fide of thelberus. Numantia was 
one of their principal cities. 

f Freinlhemius relates after Polybius and Zonaras, that in the firft 
Punic war, fome Gauls were received into the pay of the Romans. 
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turn, full of hopes of making himfelf mafter of that 5^9 
city, by the treachery of the inhabitants. Some very ^ * 
inconfuierable places furrendered to him. 

At the fame time, of the twelve ftates of Brutium, 
that had joined Hannibal fome years before, and thofe 
of Conientia, and Thorium, which was the antient 
Sybaris, returned to their alliance with the Romans. 

Their example would have been followed by a greater 
number, if the defeat that L. Pomponius Veientanus, 
t Pr aefefl of the allies, drew upon himfelf by his rafft- 
nefs, had not prevented it. He had been a Tax- 
farmer, before he applied himfelf to the profelfion 
of arms. Some advantages, which he gained over 
the enemy in the country of the Brutii in refpeft to 
foraging, having flufhed him, he looked upon himfelf 
as a confummate General. Having in confequence 
haftily drawn together fome troops, he had the bold- 
nefs to offer Hanno battle, who killed or took a great 
number of men, as well peafants as (laves, as igno¬ 
rant of difcipline as their Leader. The lead lofs fuf- 
tained on this occafion was that of the commander 
himfelf, who being taken prifoner, differed * the pu- 
nifhment his fenfelefs enterprize, and an infinite num¬ 
ber of injuries he had done the State, and his Affo- 
ciates by frauds, rapine, and all other unjuft methods, 
deferved. 

The length of the war, the troubles of which 
ufually induce a negleft of civil government, had in¬ 
troduced fo great a change in the minds of the Ro¬ 
mans, and fo altered the religion of their anceftors 
by the mixture of many foreign ceremonies, that, fays 
Livy, both the Gods and men feemed to have become 
quite different from what they were before. A mul¬ 
titude of foothfayers and facrificers without title or 
authority, accuitomed to inrich themfeives, by a gain 
equally eafy and illicit, at the expence of a blind 

. X This was a military office equal to that of a Tribune in the le« 
gions. 

* Turn temerariae pugnfe auctor Sc ante publicanus, omnibus mali§ 
artibus Sc reipublicce & locietatibus infidus, damnofulque. Liv. 

and 
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A. R. 539- and credulous populace, had filled people’s minds 
with idle fuperflitions. Perfons • of merit had long 
exprefied in fecret their difguft of this abufe. It was 
carried to fuch an excefs, that the Senate at'length was 
obliged to order the Praetor M. Atilius to put a flop 
to fuch practices. That Magiflrate ordered by a de¬ 
cree, publifhed in the affembly of the People, “ that 
whoever had in their keeping any forms of predic¬ 
tions, prayers, or facrifices in writing, fhould deliver 
them in to him before the firft of April; and all 
perfons, of whatfoever condition they might be, were 
prohibited to facrifice in any public or facred place, 
with any new or foreign ceremonies.” 
liv. xxv. This year, P. Cornelius Scipio, afterwards furnam- 
ed Africanus, was created Curule Atdile. , "When he 
prefented himfelf as a candidate for that office, the 
Tribunes of the People oppofed his nomination, giv¬ 
ing for their reafon that he was not of lufficient age to 
exercife it. He boldly replied : u If all the Romans 
“ are willing to eledt me fEdile, I am old enough.” 
Immediately all the Tribes gave him their fuffrages 
with fo much zeal and unanimity, that the Tribunes 
immediately debited from their oppofition. Scipio 
was then but one and twenty. I fhall very foon ob- 
ferve what the age was, that was necefiary for hold¬ 
ing the great offices. 

The Curule AEdiles celebrated the Roman Games 
during two days with as much magnificence as was. 
poffible in thofe times; and caufed a congius of oyl 
to be diftributed to each ftreet, that is about five 
poynds fourteen ounces. 

The plebeian iEdiles accufed feveral Roman La¬ 
dies of leading bad lives *, fome of whom were found 
guilty, and banifhed. 

The election of P. Scipio into the office of fEdile 
Polyb. X. * s differently related by Polybius, and I think it pro¬ 
per to repeat here what he fays of it. 
r > Lucius Scipio, the elder brother, according to that 
Author, of him we are fpeaking of, flood for the 
Curule Atdilefhip. At firft Publius did not care to 
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afk that office in conjundtion with his brother, forA.R. 5 
fear of hurting him, or of appearing to fet up in * 
competition with his elder, which was not decent, 
and contrary to his intention. But when the time of 
the affemblies approached, reflecting on one fide, 
that the people were not much inclined in favour of 
Lucius, and on the other, that he was much beloved 
by them, he thought, that the only means to get the 
TEdilefhip for his brother, was to fet up with him. 

In order to bring his mother into this opinion (for he 
had only to conciliate her, their father being then in 
Spain) he thought of the following expedient. She 
interefted herfelf extremely fdr her eldeft fon: ffie 
went every day from temple to temple to follicit the 
Gods in his favour, and offered frequent facrifrees to 
them. It is remarkable that the Pagans, in all'their 
private or public undertakings, addreffed themfelves 
to the Gods to obtain fuccefs. Publius went to her, 
and told her that he had twice dreamed the fame 
dream : that in it both himfelf and his brother Teemed 
to have been created fEdiles, and that they were both 
returned home from the Forum when they met her at 
the door to receive them, and that fhe tenderly em¬ 
braced them. A mother could not be infenfible to' 
thofe words. “ Would .to the Gods, 55 cried fhe, 

“ that I might fee fo happy a day !” “ Are you wil- : 

“ ling, mother, that we fnould make the attempt, 5 ’ 

» faid Scipio- to her ? She gave her confent, not ima¬ 
gining but that all this was ferious. This was enough 
for Scipio. He ordered fuch a white robe to be made 
for him, as was ufually worn by the candidates for of¬ 
fices •, and one morning before his mother was up, 
he put on this robe for the firft time, and in that ha¬ 
bit appeared in the Forum. The People, who before 
highly regarded him, and wifined him well, were 
agreeably furprized at lo extraordinary a proceeding. 

He went forwards to the place affigned for the candi¬ 
dates, and flood by his brother. All the. fiuffragfs 
were united not only in favour of him, but of His bro¬ 
ther by his recommendation. They returned home ^ > 

and 
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A.R. 539. and their mother had been informed of v/hat had juft 
Ant ’ c * happened. Tranfported with joy, the came to the 
door to receive her two fons, and flew into their arms 
to embrace them. The pretended dream of Scipio, 
which his mother took great care to publifh, did not 
a little contribute, according to Polybius, in effedt of 
the good and fudden fuccefs, with which it was fol¬ 
lowed, to caufe him to be conlidered afterwards as a 
man favoured and even infpired by the Gods • and we 
Liv. xxvi. fhall fee that on his fide, he took pains to confirm the 
Romans in that opinion. 

However P. Scipio might be created iEdile, it is 
certain, that he was then but one and twenty or two 
and twenty years old, as three years after, when he 
was fent to command in Spain, he was but four and 
/ polyb. vi. twenty. The Laws that directed the years, at which 
4.66. perfons might hold the great offices, were not yet in. 
ufe: but, afterwards, it was not allowed to exercife 
them before having ferved ten campaigns, and confe- 
quently before twenty-feven years of age; for the 
Romans began to ferve at feventeen. In the 573d 
year of Rome, in the Confulffiip of Fulvius Flac-, 
cus and L. Manlius Acidinus, L. Villiiis, a Tribune 
of the People, paffed a law, that fixed the age at 
which the Curule offices might be demanded and ob¬ 
tained : for only thofe were in queftion. According 
to Manucius, the age for the Curule iEdileffiip was 
feven and thirty •, for the Praetorihip, forty * and for 
the Confulffiip, three and forty. 

A.R. 540. . Q. Fulvius Flaccus, III. 

Ant. C. » p r) 

21z , Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

/ 

Fulvius had been tw T ice Conful and Cenfor in 
the interval between the firft and fecond Punic wars, 
and had been twice Praetor fince Hannibal had entered 
Italy. Claudius was the fame, who had commanded 
in Sicily before, and under, Marcellus. The Com¬ 
monwealth had twenty-three legions on foot this year, 
that is, two hundred and twenty-feven thoufand men. 

A great 
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A great confufion was raifed at Rome on the occa-A.R.540. 
fion of M. Poftumius Pyrgenfis a Publican, or Tax- 1 
farmer ♦, who had not his fellow for avarice and fraud, Liv. xxv. 
except the Pomponius mentioned above. We have 3> ** 
fpoke before on the contradt made by the Common¬ 
wealth with perfons of bufinefs for fupplying the ar¬ 
mies in Spain with all neceffary provifions; and we 
have feeh, that one condition of that contradt was, 
that the Commonwealth fhould (land to all the Ioffes, 
that might happen by violent ftorms. This conven¬ 
tion had made way for two kinds of knavery. They 
had given in falfe fhipwrecks; and the true ones they 
had declared, had been purpofely occafioned by them- 
felves. For, having laden old ruinous veffels with 
merchandize of little value and fmall quantity, they 
had funk them, after having faved the feamen in fkiffs 
prepared for that purpofe. They afterwards had 
given in falfe accounts of a great number of confider- . 
able effects loft. 

The Praetor M. Atilius, being informed of this 
fraud, had declared it to the Senate the preceding 
year. But, as in the prefent conjuncture it was ne- 
celfary to hold fair with the contradtors, it was not 
judged proper to pafs a decree againft them. The 
People adted with more feverity in refpedt to them. 

Spurius and Lucius Carvilius, two brothers, and Tri¬ 
bunes of the People, enraged at fo hateful and infa¬ 
mous a malverfation, accufed Poftumius, and carried 
their point fo as to have him fined two hundred thou- 
fand Affes, that is, about rive hundred pounds fter- queen- 
ling. The day on which he was to appear to make^-^ h ' 
his defence being come, he came before the People, multam 
affembled in fo great a number, that the place of the dixerunt. 
Capitol was fcarce big enough to contain them. His 
caufe was pleaded. The People were fo averfe to 
him, that his only remaining hope was, that C. Servi- 
lius Cafca, one of the Tribunes of the People, and 
his near relation, would oppofe the conclufions of his 
collegues, before the Tribes proceeded to vote. The 
witneffes having been heard, the Tribunes made the 
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A. R- 540* multitude difperfe ; and were going on to draw lots. 
Ant. c. t0 know which of the Tribes fhould vote firfL In 
the mean time the accufed preffed Gafca to difmifs the 
'• affembly, by declaring in their favour, ^and: oppofing 
the proceedings of his collegues. Cafcawas in-great 
perplexity, divided between the fear of feeing his re¬ 
lation fentenced, and the fhame of defending forbad 
a caufe. The contractors feeing that : they-had little 
to hope from his protection, in order to excite fome 
commotion, that might prevent the decifion-of this 
affair, advanced with their followers into, the fpace, 
which had been left open by. the withdrawing of the 
multitude, difputing highly againft the Tribunes and 
the People themfelves. They were , upon the- point 
of coming to blows, when the Conful add.teffing him- 
felf to the > Tribunes : “ Don’t you fee,” laid he, 
“ that they defpife your authority j that they treat you 
“ with violence -, and that, if you do not immediately 
« difmifs the affembly,.a fedition will break out.’Lur 
Alfoon as the, People were retired by the order of 
the Tribunes,, the Senate -was affembled, to, whom 
the Confuls reprefented the tumult, which- the info- 
knee of the Publicans had excited amongft. the Peo¬ 
ple, in order to prevent them from voting, r: Theymb- 
ferved, “ that Camillus, whofe banifliment had occa- 
fioned the ruin of the city, had fuffered-his country 
to pafs an unjuft fentence againft himj .That before 
him the Decemviri, by whole laws R.ome was ftili ac¬ 
tually governed, <and afterwards many other -Romans, 
principal perfons of the Commonwealth, had-;in .like 
manner fuffered with fubmiffion the judgments-paffed 
on them by the People. That.none but Poftumius 
had prefumed to ufe violence in order to deprive, his 
citizens of the liberty of their fuffrages. o:; That*: lie 
had diffolved the affembly, trampled, upon the>autho- : 
rity of the. Tribunes, and-attacked the..People at».the 
head of a feditious rout in a manner? drawn *mphn 
battle. That if they had not;.proceeded to. Flows*, if 
blood had not been fhed, - it was- only pwing toffhe 
moderation and patience of the magiftnvtes, who had 

V! . .'given 
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given way for the prefent to the prefumption of a few 540 
frantic wretches, that were upon the point of putting ’ 

every thing in a flame.” 

The perfons of the greateft confideration having 
exprefled themfelves much in the fame terms, and 
the Senate having declared by a decree, that the con¬ 
duct of the Publicans, on this occafion, was a rebel¬ 
lious attempt againfl: the public order, and of perni¬ 
cious example, the Tribunes immediately dropped the 
pecuniary punifhment, with which they would at firfl 
have been fatisfied, and having formed new articles 
againfl: the accufed, that amounted to banifhment, 
they in the mean time ordered the Liftor to feize the 
perfon of Poftumius, and carry him to prifon, if he 
did not give fecurity for his appearance at the time 
and place afligned him. Poftumius gave fecurity, 
but did not appear on the day fixed: which made 
the People, on the motion of the Tribunes, decree,, 
that if Poftumius did not appear before the firft of 
May, and having been cited, fhould neither appear 
himfelf, nor any body for him, he fhould be deemed 
from thenceforth as banifhed, his eftate fhould be fold 
for the ufe of the Commonwealth, “ and fire and. 

<c water be prohibited him.” There was no law at 
Rome for condemning a citizen to banifhment in ex- 
prefs terms: but “ to prohibit him fire and water,” 
without which life cannot be preferved, was aftually 
to condemn him to banifhment, by obliging him to 
feek that elfewhere, which he could not have in his 
country. 

An exemplary punifhment of this kind, repeated 
from time to time, would put a flop to many frauds 
and knaveries, which impunity continues and encou¬ 
rages in contempt of laws and public good. 

After Poftumius was fentenced, all who had any 
lhare in the tumult and fedition, were cited to appear 
and to give fecurity for doing fo ; in confequence of 
which thofe who wanted bail were carried to prifon. 

Moft of them, to avoid this danger, went volunta¬ 
rily into banifhment. And this was the ifiue of the 
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A. R. 540. frauds of the contractors, and of the infolence of 
thofe who undertook to defend it. 

Afiemblies were afterwards held for the election- 
of a Pontifex Maximus in the room of P. Cornelius 
Lentulus, who had died a little before. Three com¬ 
petitors flood for this office, and Ibliicited it with 
great ardor, and vivacity : Fulvius -Fiaccus, then 

Conffil for the third time, and formerly Cenfor ; 
T. Manlius Torquatus, -who -had alfo been twice 
Conful and Cenforand- P. Licinius' Cralfus, who 
was upon the point of (landing for the Curule fEdile- 
' fhip. The laft, young as he was, carried it againft 
his competitors, notwithftanding their advanced age, 
and the great offices they had borne. The reafons of 
this preference are not unworthy our curiofity. Per¬ 
haps there was no other but the caprice of the Peo¬ 
ple. The perfon eleCted however merited the honour 
of fuch a choice, as we fhall fee in the fequel of this 
hifcory. C rad us was the only one, in an hundred and 
twenty years, who had been created Pontifex Maximus 
before he had exercifed any Curule offices. 

The Confuls found great difficulties in compleating 
the levies. There was not fufficient number of youth’ 
to recruit the old legions, and form the new ones, 
that were to be fet on.foot.. The Senate, without dil- 
penfmg with their duty in that re-fpeCl, created a dou¬ 
ble Triumvirate, and- thofe commiffioners had orders 
to go to ail the towns'and cities of Italy, one half of 
them within fifty miles round Rome, *and -the other 
beyond that diftance, to enquire what number of 
youth each diftridt could fupply. They had orders to- 
lift all that feemed ftrong enough to bear arms, though 
not of the age affigned by‘the laws. The Tribunes 
were defired,. if they thought proper, to propofe 
law to the People, in virtue of which, thofe, who 
ffiould lift before the age of feventeen, ffiould be al¬ 
lowed their campaigns, in the fame manner as if they 
had entered the lervice at feventeen or upwards. The 
Triumviri made*the levies according to their commif- 
Tion. • • - 
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The Romans had long apprehended' the revolt of *A. R. 
the Tarentines as much as Hannibal had room to 
hope it, when an event, that paffed at Rome itfelf, 
haltened the execution of it. Phileas, a citizen of 
Tarentnm, had long been at Rome under the cha¬ 
racter of an envoy. He was of a refclefs difpofition, 
and fuffered the repofe with impatience in which he 
had long languilhed. • He found means to get accefs 
to the hoftages, whom the Tarentines had given to 
the Commonwealth, and who were kept in the temple 
of Liberty. No great care was taken to guard them ; 
becaufe it was neither for the intereff: of themfelves 
or their country, to deceive the Romans. In fre¬ 
quent conventions that he had with them, he per- 
fuaded them to make their efcape : and having cor¬ 
rupted two of thofe who kept the keys of the temple, 
at the clofe of day he took them out of their place 
of confinement and fled with them. AfToon as day- 
appeared, the noife of their efcape fpread in the city. 
Perfons were immediately difpatched after them, who 
came up with them at Tarracina, fifteen or fixteeh 
leagues from Rome, and brought them back. They 
were treated with the utmoft rigor ; and after having 
been fcourged with rods in the Forum, were thrown 
down from the top of the Tarpeian rock. The Ro¬ 
man people, in fo fudden -and cruel a punifhment, 

* conlulted only their rage, and the deiire of revenge, 
which are. Tad counfellors, and never hear reafon. 
Reafon a< 5 ts flowly: it weighs and examines every 
thing: it leaves room for reflexion and repentance : 
it never punifnes without regret; and, when compel¬ 
led to it, proportions the punifhment to the crime. 
Anger is precipitate, violent, and unjuft: it'hearkens 
to nothing, and follows only the firft impulfe which 
paffion inlpires. The revolt of two powerful cities of 

* Cupidine atque ira, peflimis confultoribus, srraflari. Sallust. 
in bell. Jugurth. 

Ira fibi indulget, ex libidine judicat, S: andlre non vult. Ratio 

utrique parti locum dat Sc tempus - ut excutiendae fpafium yeritati 

habcat. Ratio id judicari vult, quod requum eft: ira id tcquum vi- 
derivult, quod iudicavit. Senec. de ira, i. 16. 
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A.n.540. Italy made the Romans fenfible, how wrong they were 
Ant. c. j n proceeding to fuch a feverity. 

Liv. xxv. So cruel a punifhment exceedingly enraged the Ta- 
”• rentines. Many of the principal perfons of the city 
viiif 529. formed a confpiracy for delivering it up to Hannibal. 
-Sec. They were a great while concerting the meafures ne- 
cefifary to the fuccefs of their defign. The Cartha¬ 
ginians at length were received into the city in the 
night, whiifi: the Commander of the Roman garrifon, 
called Livius, was full of wine and fail afleep. Moll 
of the Romans efcaped into the citadel. It was almoft 
entirely furrounded with the fea like a peninfuia ; and 
the reft was .covered with very high rocks, and in- 
clofed with a wall and broad fofte on the fide next the 
city.'' . Hannibal rightly judged, that it would be im- 
poflible for him .to make himfelf mafter of it by force, 
and by befteging it in form. In confequence, not to 
fall into the; inconvenience, either of abandoning 
greater ente'rprizes by continuing there to defend the 
Tarentines,y or of leaving them expofed to the hofti- 
lities yof the Romans, he refolved to feparate the city 
from the citadel by an intrenchment, which they fhould 
not be able to force. Great progrefs was made in the 
work in a very Ihort time, efpecialiy after the Romans 
had :made a falley upon the workmen, and been re- 
pulfed.with confiderable lofs. The Carthaginians af¬ 
terwards . continued their works without oppofition. 
They dug a broad and deep fofte, upon the fide of 
whichthey rraifed. a ftrong palifade. The citadel had 
been for feme time attacked with machines and works 
of all kinds,.*.when fuccours, that came by fea from 
Metapontum, gave them the boldnefs fuddenly to at¬ 
tack the enemy’s works in the night. Part of them 
they burnt, and deftroyed the reft. 

Hannibal having, aftembied the principal Taren- 
tines, explained to them the difficulty of the enter- 
prize. The citadel commanding the mouth of the 
port, left the fea open to thole ffiut up in it; whereas 
the city could not receive provifions by fea, and the 
befiegers had more to fear from famine than the be- 

fieged 
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fieged themfelves. He therefore made the Taren- A -R-54°* 
tines fenfible, “ That it was not poflible to take, a A ^* C * 
citadel fo well fortified by a (fault: that it was no lefs 
difficult to take it by a regular fiege, as long as the 
enemy were matters at fea. That if he had ffiips, 
with which lie could prevent convoys from coming to. 
them, he could foon reduce them either to abandon 
the place, or to furrender.” The Tarentines agreed 
in all he faid; but they did not fee how they could 
make their galleys put to fea, whilft the enemy were 
matters of the ] entrance of the port, in which they - 
kept them in a manner blocked up. 

Hannibal had a great principle : which was, that 
* frequently, what was impoffible to common men, 
was only difficult to thofe who knew how to employ 
perfeverance arid induftry. He made ufe of his prin¬ 
ciple upon this occafion. By his order a great number 
of carts were got together, which were made faft to 
each other: machines were prepared for drawing ffiips 
out of the fea: the ways were made broader and more 
level, that the carriages might pafs through them with 
the greater eale and fpeed : and a fufficient number of 
men and draught-beads for fuch an undertaking, were 
provided. The high-ttreet eroded-the whole : city, 
and ran from the port to the main fea at the other ex¬ 
tremity. He earned the galleys to be drawn through 
it upon carriages. The work was began and carried 
on .with To much zeal and ardor, that at the end of 
fome few days a well equipped fleet was feen turning 
the point of the citadel, and anchoring at the very 
mouth of the port. Hannibal, after having put the 
affairs of the Tarentines into this condition, returned 
into his winter-quarters." 

] * e “ < « . ♦ # • 
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* Multa qu® impedita natura funt, confilio expediuntur. Liv. 
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SECT. I. 


Ferine Latins. Tims when the Confuls entered upon office. 
Origin of the games called Ludi Apollinares . The Con¬ 
fuls force Hem no's camp neay Capua , whither he was 
carrying provifions. The people of Metaponturn and- 
Thtrium furrender to Hannibal. The Confuls prepare 

to befiege Capua . Fulvius , Praetor of the Lucanians , 

betrays Gracchus his friend and gueft. The Confuls re¬ 
ceive a blow before Capua. Single combat between 
Crifpinus a Roman , and Radius a Campanian. Battle 
between the Confuls and Hannibal with equal advantage . 
M. Centenius Penula defeated by Hannibal. Capua he¬ 
fteged in form. The fiege is vigoroufly carried on by the 

two Pro-confuls. Hannibal comes to the relief of Capua y 
and retires after a - rude bad tie. He marches againfl, 

Rome, to make a, diver fen. The Pro conful Fu.vius 

receives orders to follow him with his troops for the de¬ 
fence . - of Rome. Great alarm among ft the People. 
Hannibal incamps near the Anio. Both fdes prepare 
ffior a battle. A great form prevents it two feveral 
times from be ng fought. Hannibal mortified by thofe 
two fmgular events , retires to the extremity of Brutium . 
Fulvius returns to Capua. Capua reduced to extremi¬ 
ties. The garrifon write to Hannibal ? and reproach 
him warmly. Deliberation cf the Senate of Capua. 
Eloquent difeourfe of Pibius Finns. Matty Senators 
kill themfelves. Capua fur re riders at laft. Terrible 

pnnifhment 
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.punijhment of the. Senators and inhabitants . Death of 
. Ta urea. Jubeliins. JVifdom of .the Roman People's con - 

duff, in determining not to demoUfh Capua, 

• ✓ 

(X Fuxvius Fl ACCUS. • • A.R. 540. 

a /->i • t> Ant. C. 

Appius Claudius Fulcher. . • 2I2> 

/HrVHE feftival called Ferial Latins kept the Con- 
5 ' Fils and Proctors at Rome till the twenty-fixth LJv> xxv# 
of April. Having that day finifhed the ufual facri-xa. 

Fees, upon the Alban mountain, each fet out for his 
refpedtive province. 

I think I have already ofiferved fomewhere, that the Dion.Hal. 
folemnity of the Ferite Latin® was inftituted by Tar- 1V * 25 °* 
quinius Superbus. He eftablifhed it to ftrengthen. , 
the union between the Latines and Romans. Forty- 
feven States fhared in this feftival. Their deputies 
affembled. annually upon a day fixed by the Confuls. 
upon the Alban mountain in a temple confecrated to 
Jupiter Latiaris, and offered a common facrifice; this, 
was a bull, of which a piece was afterwards given to 
each of the deputies. Every thing .was equal amongft 
them, except that the prefident was a Roman. The 
fefcival at firft continued but one day. A fecond was 
added after the expulfion of the Kings: a third, when 
the People who had retired to the facred mountain, 
returned to the city: and laffly, a fourth when the. 
difputes that arofe in the time of Camillus between 
the Senate and People concerning the Confulfhip, 
were appeafed. The Conful did not fet out for the Plut. in 
field, or his province, till he had celebrated this fef- Cami1 - P- 
rival. I51 ‘ 

The time,. when the Confuls entered upon office 
varied much. Not to fpeak of more ancient times, 
when the variations were frequent enough, we find in 
the 364th year of Rome, that*the military Tribunes, 
who fupplied the place and had the authority of Con¬ 
fuls, enter upon office upon the Calends, that is to 
fay, upon the firft of July. . This cuftom feems to 
have fubfifted down to the Confuls M. Claudius Mar- 

G 4 ' ' cellus. 
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A.R-540. cellus, and Cn. Cornelius Scipio, who, according to 
A nt * c * the proofs alledged by .Sigonius and Pighius, could 
not have entered upon office before theddes, or the 
15th of March in the 530th year of Rome, a little 
before the fecond Punic war. And this day is men¬ 
tioned in Livy, as that for entering upon the Conful- 
fhip. Lib. xxii. n. 1. At length it was fixed for the 
Calends, that is to fay, the firft of January under the 
Confuls Fulvius Nobilior, and T. Annius Lufcus, in 
the 599th year of Rome. > . : . 

Upon the pretended predibtions of a famous footh- 
Uv. xxv. fayer, called Marcius, the games called Ludi Apol- 
linares, were instituted, and celebrated in the great 
Circus. The citizens wore crowns on their heads at 
thefe games: the Roman Ladies went to pray in all 
the temples: the citizens ate in public, each before 
his own door *, and this day was folemnized with all 
the ufual ceremonies of religion and great rejoicings. 
Liv. xxv. Whilft Hannibal was in the neighbourhood of Ta- 
14- rentum, the two Confuls were in Samnium, employed 
in making preparations for the. fiege of Capua. And 
though they had not yet inverted that city, as they 
had prevented the inhabitants from fowing their lands, 
it already felt the effects of famine, which is com¬ 
monly only the confequence of a long fiege. They 
therefore fent deputies to Hannibal, to defire him to 
caufe corn to be carried from the adjacent places into 
Capua, before the Confuls took the field with the le¬ 
gions, and had made themfelves mafters of all the 
avenues.. Hanno, whom Hannibal had ordered to 
do this, having haftily collected a great quantity ot 
corn, gave the Campanians notice of the day when 
they Ifiould come and carry away thofe provifions; 
ordering them to affemble from all parts, of the coun¬ 
try as many carriages and beafts-of burthen as they 
poffibly could. Blit the Campanians fhewed cn this 
occafion their .ufual . floth and negligence./ They fent 
only about four hundred carts, with a fmall number 
of carriage hearts. Hanno reproved them in th^ 
ftrongert terms, and told them, that hunger, which 
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routes' the very brutes, was not capable of making540. 
them quit r their natural ftupefaftion and indolence. * 

He fixed another day for them to fetch away the reft 
of the provifions. 

The Confuls, who were at Bovianum, having been 
informed of this, Fulvius made his troops fet out in 
the night. The Romans arrived a little before day 
at the enemies camp, * in which they were informed 
trouble and confufion prevailed. They put it into 
fuch a terror and conflernation, that if it had been (i- 
tuated'in the flat country, it would inevitably have 
been taken on the firfl: attack. The height of the 
ground, to which the* afcent was deep on all Tides, 
drengthened by the entrenchments which had been 
made, defended it/ ' When it was day, a battle diffi¬ 
dently obftiriateenfued. The determinate valour of 
the Romans furmounted all obflacles. They got into 
the fofle and intrenchments in feveral places, which 
could not be effected without many foldiers being kil¬ 
led and wounded.' The Conful, difcouraged by that 
lofs, conceived thoughts of quitting the enterprize. 

The officers and foldiers would not confent to it, and 
he was obliged to give into their cries and ardour. 

The Romans immediately renewed the attack with 
frefh courage, and threw themfelves in emulation of 
each other into the enemies camp amidd a fhower of 
darts difcharged upon them from all fides. ' It was 
taken in a moment, as if it had been in a plain and 
without entrenchments. From that indant it was ra¬ 
ther a (laughter than a battle. The Romans killed 
fix thoufand Carthaginians, took above feven thoufand 
with the Campanian foragers, and all the carriages 
and beads of burthen that they had brought with 
them. Befides which they took all the plunder Han- 
no had taken in the countries of the allies of the Ro- 
man People. • ' 

The two Confuls repaired to Beneventum, and fold 
or divided the booty. Thofe who had fignalized 
themfelves at the taking of the camp, were rewarded, 

Hanno, from Cominium, ' where he was employed in 
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collecting corn, and where he received advice of the, 
defeat of his troops, fled into the country of the Brutii 
with a fmall number of foragers, whom he accidentally 
had along with him. 

The Campanians, on their fide, having been in¬ 
formed of the defeat of their countrymen and allies, 
fent deputies to acquaint Hannibal, “ that the two 
Confuls were near Beneventum but one day’s march 
from Capua: that in confequence, the Campanians> 
were upon the point of feeing the enemy at their gates 
and before their walls. That if he did not fpeedily 
come to their aid, the Romans would make them- 
feives mafter of Capua fooner and with more eafe than, 
they had taken Arpi.~ .That he ought not to be en¬ 
tirely fo engroffed, by the view of taking the citadel 
of Tarentum, as to negleCl Capua, which he ufed to 
equal with Carthage, and abandon it without defence 
to the revenge of the Romans.” Hannibal promifed 
them that he fliould take care, that Capua fliould 
be fafe. In the mean time, he fent with the deputies 
two thoufand men, to prevent the ravages that the 
armies of the enemy committed upon the lands of the 
Campanians. 

The Romans however, without neglecting their 
other affairs, took care to defend the citadel of Ta¬ 
rentum. They made fome veffels laden with provi- 
fions enter the port, through the enemy. This fupply 
came very opportunely, and revived the courage of 
the befleged. The garrifon had been fortified fome 
time, by the foldiers, that had been fent from Metapon- 
tum, and had entered the Citadel. Hannibal made a 
fleet fail from Sicily, to cut off their proviflons. It 
did indeed fiiut up all the paffages on the fide next 
the fea: but by flaying too long in the fame place, it 
reduced its friends, fall more than its enemies, to far 
mine. At length the next year, the Carthaginian 
veffels failed away, and their retreat gave the Taren- 
tines more pleafure, than their arrival had done. But 
the benefit they received from it was little confiderable, 

becaufe 
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becaufe as foon as the aid by fea was gone, provifions A.R.540. - 
ceafed to be brought into the city. Tiz?' 

The People of Metapontum being no longer awed 
by the Roman garrifon, which had* been removed, as 
we have juft laid, into the citadel of Tarentum, im¬ 
mediately lurrendered their city to Hannibal. Thofe ' 
of Thurium did the fame, and what induced both to 
aft in this manner, was the refentment they had con¬ 
ceived againft the Romans for their cruel punifhment 
of the hoftages of Tarentum. 

The Confuls marched their troops from Beneven- 
tum into the country of Campania, not only to de- 
ftroy the corn, which was now well grown, but with 
defign to befiege Capua. They were’ defirous to ren¬ 
der their Confulfhip famous by taking fo opulent a’ 
city, and to obliterate the ftiame and reproach which 
the Romans feemed to deferve for leaving the treache¬ 
ry and revolt of a People fo near Rome fo long unpu- 
nifhed. But not being willing to leave Beneventum,' 
without defence, and being alfo defirous to {Lengthen 
themfelves againft Hannibal’s cavalry, in cafe he came 
to the relief of Capua, they ordered Ti. Gracchus to 
march with* his horfe and light armed troops from 
Lucania to Beneventum, and to leave one of his 
Lieutenants at the head of his legions, to keep Luca¬ 
nia. in. awe. 

Gracchus was preparing to execute the order of the Liv. xxv. 
Confuls when he was deprived both of the means and 
his life by treachery. The traitor’s name was Fla-' 
vius. He was the head of that part of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country, that adhered to the Romans, 
whilft the. reft had joined with Hannibal; and was 
then Praetor. This man having fuddenly conceived 
the defign of changing Tides, believed, that in order 
to gain Hannibal’s favour, it was not enough to offer 
him only his own perfon and party, if he did not feal 
the treaty, he defied to make, with the blood of his 
General and gueft. He agreed upon the whole with 
Mago, and promifed to bring Gracchus into a conve¬ 
nient place. After this converfation, the traitor went 

to 
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A. R. 54°* to Gracchus, and told him : “ That he had projected 
an enterprize of the laft importance, but that in order 
to its fuccefs, it was neceffary that Gracchus himfelf 
fhould come into it. That he had perfuaded the Prae¬ 
tors of all the Lucanian States, who, in this general 
emotion of almoft all Italy, had declared for Hanni¬ 
bal, to return into the alliance and amity of the Ro¬ 
mans. That he had given them to underftand, that 
the fortune of the Commonwealth, which had been 
almoft entirely ruined at the battle of Cannae, daily 
refumed its fuperiority ♦, whereas that of Hannibal in-, 
fenfibly declined, and his troops were almoft reduced 
to nothing. That they might rely upon the clemency 
of the Romans, when they returned to them by a fin- 
cere repentance : that no nation was fo eafily indu¬ 
ced, or fo much inclined, to pardon injuries. That 
thefe were the reafons he had ufed for perfuading 
them. That they had come into them : but that, for 
their better affurance, they would be very glad to hear 
them from Gracchus’s own mouth, and to have his 
promife, in order to make report of it to their coun¬ 
trymen. He added, that he had appointed them a 
meeting in a fey-place not far from the Roman camp. 
That if he would give himfelf the trouble to repair 
thither, * the affair would foon be concluded, and by 
an happy treaty all Lucania would return to their obe¬ 
dience to the Romans.” . , 

Gracchus found fo much probability in the' fcheme 
propofed to him, that without fufpeding either the 
condud of Flavius of infidelity, or his difcourfe of ar¬ 
tifice, he fet out from his camp with his Lidors, and 
a final! number of horfe, and threw himfelf into the 
ambufcade prepared for him by a perfidious friend. 
He was., no fooner arrived there, than the enemy came 
out of their lurking places, and poured a fhower of 
darts upon him and his attendants. Upon which that 
General leaped from his horfe, and exhorted his people, 
as they had done fo much, that they fhouIcT'atfkaft 
make .a glorious end. He told them, c f That - the only 
two things they had to chufe. were, whether-they had 
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rather fuffer to be butchered like fheep without reveng- A.R. 540. 
ing themfelves, or, by arming themielves with noble Ant * c ' 
rage, and defpifing death now inevitable, to expire, co¬ 
vered with the blood of the enemy, upon the heaps of 
their arms and bodies facrificed to their juft vengeance. 

And that they fhould endeavour above all things to kill 
the traitor Flavius.” Whilft he fpoke to this effeeft, 
he covered his left arm with the end of his robe, (for 
they had not brought fo much as fhields along with 
them) and fell impetuoufty upon the enemy. Num¬ 
bers prevailed over valour, and all fell with Gracchus. 

Mago immediately fent his body to Hannibal, and 
caufed it to be fet up before the tent of that General 
with the rods and axes, that care had been taken to 


bring off. / 

The Confuls having entered the territory of Cam- Liv. xxv. 
pania, began to plunder the fiat country, and to lay l8, 
wafte the lands in the neighbourhood of Capua. The 
Campanians having made a fally upon them, fecond- 
ed by Mago and the Carthaginian cavalry, put them 
into fucli a confternation, that they called in their 
troops, and retired in diforder with the lofs of fifteen 
hundred men. This advantage filled the Campanians 
with luch an haughty confidence, who were naturally 
proud and arrogant, that they continually harrafled 
the Romans: but the bad fuccefs of the battle in 
which they had rafhly engaged, made the Confuls 
more vigilant and more upon their guard. 

An event, inconfiderable in itfelf, did not a little 
contribute to abate the boldnefs of the Campanians, 
and to exalt the courage of the Romans ♦, fo true it is, 
that in war the leaft things have often great confe- 
quences. T. Quintius Crifpinus a Roman was in 
union with Badius of Capua, both by the rights of 
hofpitality, and a very ftrieft friendfhip confequential 
of them. What had farther contributed to this amity 
was, that Badius had fallen fick at Quintius’s houfe 
at Rome before his revolt at Capua, and had received 
from him all the kind offices, that could be expe£ted 
from a good and generous friend. This Badius feeing 
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. the Roman troops incamped before the walls of Ca¬ 
pua, advanced to the firft guard, and with a loud 
voice demanded that Crifpinus'fliould be fent to him. 
The latter being told of it, believed, that Radius 
wanted to fpeak with him as an old friend, and went 
to him in a very pacifick clifpofition; remem bring, 
notwithftanding the rupture between the two States, 
the perfonal and private tie between them. When 
Radius faw, that he was within hearing: 44 I challenge 
44 you to fight. 5 ’ faid he to Crifpinus, 44 Let us mount- 
44 our horfes, and fhew whether you or I have mold 
44 courage.” Crifpinus, who expecbed nothing fo 
little, replied, 44 That they both had enemies enough, 

44 againfb whom they might make trial of their valour 
44 and fbrength. And as for me,” added he, 44 if I 
44 fhould meet you by chance in battle, I fhould turn 
44 afide, that I might not imbrue my hands in the 
44 blood of my friend and gueft and then was going 
back again to the camp. Radius, upon that, more 
oroud than before, bes;an to treat the moderation and 
poiitenefs ( of Crifpinus as meannefs of fpirit and cow¬ 
ardice ; adding abundance of reproaches which he de¬ 
ferred himfelf. 44 You pretend,, (faid he) to be defi- 
44 rous of fparing my life, becaufe you well know, that 
44 you cannot defend your own againfb me. But, if 
44 you believe that the war, which has diffolved the 
44 alliance between the two States, has not fufftciently 
44 abolished our private engagements ; know, that Ba- 
44 dius of Capua folemniy renounces all amity with 
44 Titus Crifpinus the Roman : and I call to wknefs* 

44 this declaration the foldiers of both armies, who 
44 hear me. I will no longer hold any thing in com- 
44 mon with a man, who is come to attack my coun- 
• 44 try, and houfhold gods. If you have any courage, 

44 come and fight me.” 

Crifpinus, little moved by thefe vain -and frivolous 
tmexpedted infults, was long unwilling to accept the 
challenge; and it was only in effedl of the warm and 
repeated inftances of his comrades, who remonlbrated 
.to him, how fhameful it was to fuffer the Campanian 
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to infult him with impunity, that he did at lad accept 
it. But fir ft, knowing that all fingle combats were * 

prohibited by the laws of war, he went to alk his Ge¬ 
nerals,' whether they would permit him to fight -an 
enemy that challenged him out of the line of battle : 
which they made no difficulty to grant. 

Being then at liberty to aft, he took his arms, 
mounted his horfe, and calling Badius out by his 
name, he declared that he was ready to fight him, 

Badius came out immediately. They had no fooner 
clapt fpurs to their horfes, than Crifpinus ran Badius 
above his fhield through the left Thoulder with his 
lance. That wound having made the Campanian fall 
from his horfe, the Roman leaped off his, in order to 
difpatch him on foot. But Badius quitting both his 
horfe and fhield, fied and rejoined his own troops. 
Crifpinus returned to the Romans with the horfe and 
arms of his enemy ; and having fhewn them thole ho¬ 
nourable fpoils and his bloody lance, he was conduc¬ 
ed in the midft of cries of joy and the applaufes of all 
the troops to the tent of the Generals, who bellowed, 
upon his valour the praifes and rewards due to it.- 

Is there a fingle reader, in whom the relation I have 
juft been giving, has not infpired' a particular efteem 
£nd a kind of affieftion for the prudence and modera¬ 
tion of Crifpinus, who refpefts, in an antient friend 
and gueft, the ■ name and obligations himfelf has fe r 
nounccd ^ who patiently fuffers himfelf to be reproach¬ 
ed at the head of both armies with-meannefs of lbirk 
and cowardice, with which military -men ufnally are 
infinitely affefted ^ and who even in fuch a cafe does 
not believe it allowable * for him to make ufe of his 
arms without the permiffion of his Generals ? On the 
other fide, can we forbear detefting the favage bruta¬ 
lity of Badius, who through a frantic defire of glory, 
forgets the ftrifteft ties of nature; ties, which form 
the greateft happiriefs of life ? But what then Ihould 
we think of our modern duellifts, who trampling un¬ 
der foot the laws of their country, and even the law 
of God, think themfelves obliged,- through a Talfe 
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point of honour, unknown to all the Pagan world, to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their beft friend, 
for an unguarded word, that has perhaps efcaped him 
at table, or in the company of familiar friends, with 
whom we talk without circumfpection and referve ? 
To expofe one’s life for the defence of one’s country 
and Prince, is an adtion of the higheft generofity. 
But to brave death through a ridiculous vanity, and 
to fall in effedt into the hands of an offended and om¬ 
nipotent God, is a folly, or rather fo prodigious a 
phrenzy, that there is not a greater proof of the blind- 
nefs of men, than their having been capable of annex¬ 
ing the idea of reputation to fo abfurd and fenfelefs an 
adtion. 

Hannibal in the mean time came to the aid of 
Capua, and having advanced very near that city, the 
third day after he drew out his troops in battle, well 
affured, that the Romans, overcome fome days before 
by the Campanians, would find it much more difficult 
to fuftain him and his victorious army. In the begin¬ 
ning of the battle, the Roman army, overwhelmed 
with the darts dilcharged upon them by the enemy’s 
cavalry, began to give way, when the Confuls, having 
ordered theirs to charge the enemy, reduced the whole 
adtion to a battle of the horfe. Things were in this 
Hate, when the army of Sempronius, under the com¬ 
mand of the Quaeftor Cn. Cornelius, having been 
perceived afar off, made both fides believe, that they 
were going to have fome new enemy upon their hands. 
In confequence, the two armies, as if by confent, re¬ 
treated, and returned into their refpedtive camps, 
without any advantage of either fide. 

The following night, the Confuls, to oblige Han¬ 
nibal to remove from Capua, marched each a different 
way, Fulvius towards Cumas, and Appius into Lu- 
cania. The next day, Hannibal being informed, that 
the Confuls had abandoned their camp, and were re¬ 
tired different ways, after having been uncertain how 
to adt for fome time, he determined at length to fol¬ 
low Appius. That General made him march and 

countermarch 
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countermarch a great many different* ways, and then A. R. 54c, 
Healing a march upon him, returned to Capua by a 
different route.- 

Hannibal made himfelf amends by the occafion he 
had in this place of gaining an advantage over a confi- 
derable body of Roman troops. M.Centenius, firnamed 
Penula, an old and highly efteemed Centurion, who 
had quitted the- fervice, defired an audience of the 
Senate, and afked the command of five" thoufand men. 

He promifed, that as he perfedlly knew both the ene¬ 
my and the country,-where the war was carrying on* 
he-lhould not be Ions; without rendering-the Com- 
monwealth- fome important fervice. He added, that 
he fhould ufe againft Flannibal the fame arts and 
ftratagems h£ had hitherto employed to enfnare the 
RomaWGeneral and armies, This * promife was be¬ 
lieved as llightly, as it had been rafhly made: as if 
there was no difference between the merit of a private 
Officer*-and the talents of a General. Inftead of 
giving him five thoufand men, they granted him eight 
thoufand l and many having voluntarily joined him on 
his march, he arrived in Lucania, with double the 
forces he had- on fetting out from Rome.*'' Here he 
-found Hannibal,Who had halted after having ineffec¬ 
tually purfued Appiusv As foon as the two armies 
came in view, they expreffed the fame ardo'r for com¬ 
ing to blows. The match was noLequal. On* the 
one fide, Hannibal commanded : on the other, a'Cen¬ 
turion : - on the/one- fide veteran troops,- who counted 
their campaigns by their -victories ; • on-the other raw' 
fdldiers,-* raifed in hafte and badly' arm'edf - However, 
notwithffanding fo great an inequality, the battle con¬ 
tinued above two hours, the Romans rriakingWxtra- 
ordinary efforts of valourf as long as Centenius was -sit 
their head. But, a'she expofed himfelf without- refer ve 
to the darts of the enemy, not only toTuffain the -re¬ 
putation he had acquired by his pad; actions, but to 
avoid the difgrace heffiould incur, for the fut-ur-P* if 
lie furvived a defeat'whieli could only -be imputed'-to 
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A. R. 540. his own rafhnefs •, he foon found the death he defired, 
and the Romans immediately gave way. Hannibal 
knew fo well how to (hut them up on all Tides with 
his cavalry, that of fo great a multitude fcarce a thou- 
fand efcaped, all the refc perifned either in the battle 
or flight. 

A.R.543. Cn. Fulvius Centumalu s* 

Ant. C. P. SuLPICIU S GALBA. 

211 . 

It was properly fpeaking this year, that the fiege of 
Capua was carried on by the Romans with an ardor, 
or rather with a fury, that has few examples. The 
better to conceive the motives that animated the Ro¬ 
mans in this enterprize, we muft remember the man¬ 
ner, in which the Campanians, who had been antient 
allies of Rome, had a&ed in refpeft to them. The 
firft defeats of the Romans by Hannibal had already 
much fhaken their fidelity; when the blow received 
at Cannae entirely put an end to it. They believed 
the power of the Romans entirely and irretrievably 
ruined by the lofs of that battle. Flattered with a 
foolifh hope of fucceedirig them in the Empire of 
Italy, they went over to Hannibal: and not content¬ 
ed with abandoning their antient allies in their misfor¬ 
tunes, they added cruelty to perfidy, and inhumanly 
put all the Romans in their city to, death. Their ex¬ 
ample was in a manner the fignal of revolt for moft of 
the other States of Italy, who in like manner quitted 
the Romans, and joined the vidtor. 

It is eafy to judge the refentment, which the Ro¬ 
mans conceived for a treachery fo black in all its cir- 
cumftances, and of which the confequences had been 
fo fatal to them. Accordingly, as foon as they faw 
themfelves a little reinflated in their affairs, they de¬ 
termined to befiege Capua, and not to quit it, till 
they had made themfelves mailers, and taken ample 
vengeance of it. 

Liv. xxiv. Qh Fulvius Flaccus and Ap. Claudius Fulcher had 

4 » began the fiege during their Confulfiiip, and the com¬ 
mand 
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tnand had been continued to them under the tide of A * 
Proconfuls, in order to terminate this important war. A 
Befides the public intereft, their glory was concerned 
in it, and they ufed all pofTible efforts to bring it to a 
fpeedy and happy end. The befieged on their fide, 
who had continually before their eyes their inhuman 
treatment of the Romans, and what they ought to ex¬ 
pert in their turn, defended themfelves with courage, 
fupported by a ftrong Carthaginian garrifon, which 
Hannibal had left in their city under the command of 
Boftar and Hanno. They made frequent and vigorous 
Tallies^ in which, though much inferior in the addons 
of the foot, they had almoft always the advantage with 
their cavalry, which was the weak fide of the Romans. 
The latter, fuffering with pain an inequality they could 
not difguife, conceived a means for partly remedying 
it. They chofe out of the legions adtive and light¬ 
bodied men, whom they accuftomed to mount behind 
the horfe, and to difmount on the firft fignal. They 
gave them fhorter fhields than the horfe, and to each 
feven javelins four feet long, with fuch fine and thin 
points, that they bent and loft their edges very eafily; 
fo that after being once difcharged, they neither could 
be of ufe to the enemy, nor be returned againft thofe 
who had ufed them firft. When they came to blows 
with the enemy’s cavalry, thefe light-armed troops 
leaping fuddenly from their horfes, difcharged all their 
javelins one after another upon the cavalry of Capua 
fo that a body which feemed to be all horfe, gave 
birth, to ufe the expreffion, on a fudden to an infan¬ 
try, the Campanians did not expedt. This unforefeen 
attack put the enemy into confufion; and the Roman 
cavalry compleated their diforder, and purfued them 
quite to the gates of the city. 

Capua began to be reduced to extremities, and 
famine to be felt very fenfibly in it. The common 5 ’ 
people and the flaves were abfolutely in want of 
bread. Hannibal was adtually employed in finding 
means to reduce the citadel of Tarentum, (for he was 
' in pofTeffion of the city) when he received a courier 
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from Capua, which informed him, that the Campa^ 
nians could hold out no longer againft the Romans, 
if he did not come to their aid. * The defire of taking 
the citadel of Tarentum kept Hannibal fome time in 
fufpence: but at length the interelt of Capua pre¬ 
vailed. He faw all the States of Italy, as well allies 
as enemies, were intent upon this, as upon a leffon, 
by which they were to judge the event, good or bad, 
with which the revolt of their own citizens would be 
attended. Having therefore left a great part of his 
baggage in the country of the Bruttii, and the main 
body of his heavy-armed troops, he took with him 
only the flower of his infantry and cavalry, which 
was in a condition to move with great diligence, and 
advanced by great marches to Capua. He however 
ordered thirty-three elephants to follow him. 

When Hannibal arrived near Tifata, he halted on 
an eminence, that commanded Capua. From thence 
he gave the befieged notice of his arrival, and directed 
them to make a general fally at all the gates at the 
fame time, that he fhould attack the Roman camp. 
The battle was rude: and even the lines were partly 
forced at firfl, and the Proconful Appius dangerous¬ 
ly wounded. But the Romans defended themfelves 
with fo much vigour, that at length both Hannibal 
and the Campanians were repulfed. This action ac¬ 
cording to fome authors, colt them very dear. 

The Carthaginian General, feeing he could neither 
reduce the Romans to another battle, nor force their 
lines in order to enter the city, did not perfifl in an 
enterprize that he faw impracticable. He however 
did not yet abandon the care of Capua; and in order 
to deliver it, he formed a defign worthy of his valour. 
To make a powerful diverfion, he marched fuddenly 
towards Rome. He did not defpair of taking fome 

* Cum in hoc ftatu ad Capuam res efient. Annibalem diverfam 
Tarentince arcis potiundee Capueeque retinendee trahebant curae. Vi- 
cit tamen refpeftus Capuee, in quam. omnium fociorum hoftiumque 
videbat animos, documento futures quaiem cumque eventum defec- 
tio ob Romanis haeuiffet, Liv, 
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pact of the city at the firfb furprize ; and at all events A* R 
he flattered himfelf, that the danger of the Capital 
would oblige the Roman Generals to raife the fiege of 
Capua, in order to fly with their troops to the aid of 
their country. Or laftly, he conceived that if, in or¬ 
der to continue the fiege, they Should divide their 
troops, their weaknefs might give either the befleged 
or himfelf fome occaflon of beating them. 

Only one thing gave him pain, which was, left 
the Campanians, lofing all hope when they fhould 
fee him remove, fhould furrender to the Romans. To 
obviate this inconvenience, he engaged a Numidian 
by great prefents to charge himfelf with a letter, and 
to repair to the Roman camp as a deferter, and from 
thence to enter Capiia. The letter to the Campanians 
was to the following effeft: “ That he had chofen to 
retire and march towards Rome, only for their good, 
and to reduce the Romans to raife the fiege from the 
neceflity they would be in of aiding their country. 
That they fliould not lofe courage*, and that fome 
days patience would place them in perpetual Security 
and repofe.” He took with him proviflons only for 
ten days ; and having cauied a great number of barks 
to be got ready, he made his army pafs the Vulturnus 
in the night. 

As foon as it was known at Rome, that Hannibal Liv. 
was upon his march, the Senate aflembled immedi- 8 * 
ately. A Senator, named P. Cornelius Afina, was 
for having all the Generals with their armies recalled 
from all parts of Italy, for the defence of Rome. 
Fabius, who was no lei's intrepid in great dangers, 
than circumfpedl to prevent them, oppofed this mo¬ 
tion ftrongly. “ He represented, that it would be 
fhameful to quit Capua, and to take the alarm on the 
leaft motions of Hannibal. That it was utterly im¬ 
probable, that a General, who had not dared to ap¬ 
pear before Rome, after the victory he had gained at 
Cannae, fhould flatter himfelf with taking it, after 
having been repulfed before Capua. That his defign 
was not to beflege Rome, but to deliver the place 
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adlually befieged. And that as for him, he believed 
that the troops in Rome fufficed for its defence.” A 
third opinion, which was a medium between the other 
two, propofed by P. Valerius Flaccus, carried the 
queftion. This was to make Fulvius come to Rome 
with a part of the troops, that were before Capua, 
whilft his Collegue, with the reft of the army, ftiould 
continue the fiege. As foon as the Senate’s orders 
arrived in the camp, Fulvius fet out with the chofen. 
troops of the three armies, which amounted to fifteen 
thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe. He knew that 
Hannibal had taken his route through the Latine 
way, and he took his through the Appian, after hav¬ 
ing fent orders to all the municipal cities on his march 
or in the neighbourhood, to have provifions in readi- 
nefs for him. The foldiers, full of chearfulnefs and 
Courage, exhorted each other to double their pace, 
by putting one another in mind, that they were going 
to defend their common country. 

In the mean time Hannibal approached, and the 
confirmation augmented in the city according to the 
different rumours that were fpread, often without 
foundation, and always beyond truth. The Roman 
ladies filled all the temples, and bathed in tears, prof- 
trating themfelves before the altars, and lifting up 
their hands to heaven, implored the aid of the Gods. 
The Senators all placed themfelves around the Magi- 
ftrates in the Forum, to be in continual readinefs to 
aflift them with their counfels on any unforefeen events 
that might happen every moment. Thofe, who were 
capable of ferving in perfon, came and offered them¬ 
felves to the Confuls. The troops were diftributed 
at the gates, around the walls, in the Capitol, in the 
citadel, and even without Rome upon the Alban 
mountain, and upon the eminence of iEfula, near Ti- 
bur (Tivoli). 

In the midft of this general emotion arrived the 
Proconfui Fulvius. It was the cuftom for the Procon- 
luls to lofe their authority and right to command the 
moment they fet foot within the city. To difpenfe 

with 
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with this law in refpedt to Fulvius, the Senate con- J 
ferred upon him equal authority with the Confuls. 
He entered with his army through the gate Capena,' 
crofied the quarters Carinas and Efquilias, and en¬ 
camped between the gates Efquiiina and Collina. Flis 
prefence a little revived the city’s courage. 

At the fame time, Hannibal incamped near the 
Anio, about three miles from the city. From thence 
he advanced with two thoufand horle from the sate 

O 

Collina to the temple of Hercules, and going on all 
fides he examined the walls and fituation of the city 
as near as he could. Flaccus confidered his daring- 
to ride about fo quietly in the fight of, and fo near 
Rome, as an infult, and fent out a detachment of ca¬ 
valry to drive him from the walls, and to make him 
return to his camp. As an adtion enfued between 
thefe two bodies of horfe, the Confuls made twelve 
hundred Numidian deferters, who were upon the 
Aventine hill, crofs the city, judging them the belt 
troops for fighting in the mid ft of hollow ways, gar¬ 
dens, and fepulchres. The common People believed 
then, that thefe Numidians were a part of the enemy 
who had feized the Aventine hill. The alarm was fo 
great, that if the camp of the Carthaginians had not 
been without the city not far off, the People would 
have abandoned it diredtly. The fear of Hannibal 
flopped them. Each of them retired into his own 
houfe, and from the roofs began to throw ftones at 
the Numidian deferters, believing them the enemy. 
The tumult could not be appealed, nor the People 
undeceived by difeovering the error to them, becaufe 
the ftreets were full of the inhabitants of the country, 
who in the fudden terror into which the nrft rumour 
of Hannibal’s approach had thrown them, had taken 
refuge there in multitudes with all their cattle. Hap¬ 
pily the Romans had the advantage in the engage¬ 
ment between the cavalry, and obliged the enemy to 
retire. As every moment tumults arofe in different 
parts of the city, the Senate for the more immediately 
remedying them gave authority and right to command, 
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to all who had been either Dictators, Confuls, or Cen- 
fors. The reft of the clay, and the night following 
were extremely tumultuous. 

The next day Hannibal having pafled the Anio, 
offered the Romans battle. The Confuls and Fulvius 
did not decline it. Both fides prepared to do their 
duty well in an action, of which Rome was to be the 
prize; when a violent ftorm, with rain and hail, dif- 
trefied both armies to fuch a degree, that the foldiers 
finding it next to impoftible to keep under arms, and 
thinking of nothing fo little as the enemy, retired 
haftily into their feveral camps. They had fcarce re¬ 
entered them, than the weather became fine and fe- 
rene, The fame thing having happened the next day, 
Hannibal believed, that there was fomething fuper- 
natural in the event; and according to Livy, * cried 
out, that the Gods had “ deprived him fometimes of 

J X 

the will, and fometimes of the power of taking Rome.” 
It was a general opinion amongft the Romans and 
their enemies, that Providence was in a peculiar man¬ 
ner intent upon the prefervation of Rome : nor were 
they miftaken. 

Two things highly mortified Hannibal. The firft 
was his being informed, that at the very time he was 
incamped at one of the gates of Rome, recruits.had 
been fent out at another for the army in Spain. The 
fecond, though not fo important in'itfelf, was ftill 
more offenfive to him; which was, that the very 
ground on which he was incamped, had juft been fold 
at Rome, without any abatement of the price. This 
laft ftroke affected him much, and he was fo enraged, 
that there fhould be any one fo bold at Rome as 
to buy land adtually occupied by his army, that he 
alfo caufed the goldfmiths {hops round the Foruin 
of Rome to be fold by auction. 

After this bravado, Hannibal fet out, and marched 
to the extremity of Bruttium in Italy, renouncing 

* Audita vox Annibalis fertur, Potiundcs fibi urbis Romse modo 
mentem non dari, modo fortunam, 
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the hope of having Capua. Fulvius immediately A. R. 5+1. 
returned to join his collegue, in order to compleat ^i. 0 ’ 
the enterprize, cf which the fuccefs was now certain. 

Capua was then abandoned to itfelf, and cleflitute 
of ail refources. The Campanians then felt all the 
evils into which they had plunged themfelves in re¬ 
nouncing the amity of the Romans. They at that 
moment faw ail the horror of their guilt, and were 
from thenceforth folely engrolTed by that object. The 
Pro-conful, in confequence of a decree of the Senate, 
caufed a proclamation to be made, by which a gene¬ 
ral pardon was granted for all fuch citizens of Capua 
as fhould go over to the Romans before a certain 
day. This was made known in the city: however, 
none took the benefit of fo favourable, and fo little 
merited, an amnefty. Solely engroffed, as I have al¬ 
ready faid, by the blacknefs of their treachery, and 
the horrid barbarity with which it was attended, they 
could not perfuade themfelves, that the offer made 
them was fmcere and real, nor that fo great a crime 
could ever be pardoned. 

The city was now without counfel, as well as refource. 

The nobility had ahfolutely abandoned the care of af¬ 
fairs. None of the principal citizens appeared in 
public. The Senators, feeing their city not in a con¬ 
dition to refill the Romans, had {hut themfelves up 
in their houfes, in expectation of certain death, and 
the ruin of their country. All power was in the hands 
of Hanno and Boflar, commanders of the Carthagi¬ 
nian garrifon. The latter, more anxious for them¬ 
felves than their allies, wrote to Hannibal, not only 
with great liberty, but with warm reproaches. “ They 
complained, that he had not only abandoned Capua 
to the enemy, but delivered up themfelves and the. 
whole garrifon to the moil cruel punifhments. That 
he had retired into Bruttium, as if to hide himfelf, 
and not to fee the fate of Capua. That the Romans 
fet him a quite different example. That the fiege of 
Rome itfelf could not force them to quit that of Ca¬ 
pua : lo much more conftancy did the Romans fliew 
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A.R. 541. in refpedt to their enemies, than Hannibal in favour 
A si'i. C ' a ^i es * That if he returned to Capua, and turn¬ 

ed his whole forces on that fide, themfelves and the 
Campanians were ready to make a fally, determined 
either to conquer, or to perifh. That the Carthagi¬ 
nians had not paffed the Alps to make war upon the 
people of Rhegium and Tarentum. That wherever 
the Roman legions were, the armies of Carthage 
ought to be. That it w'as thus the fucceffes at Trebia, 
Thrafymenus, and Carinas, had been acquired, that 
is, by feeking, attacking, and forcing the enemy to 
come to blows/ 5 

The Carthaginian commanders had intruded this 
letter to fome welkinclined Numidians, who, for the 
fake of a reward, went over to the camp of Flaccus 
as deferters. They were difcovered, and upon being 
tortured, befides conferring the letter in queftion, they 
declared that there were many other Numidians in the 
Roman camp, who like themfelves had fled thither 
under the appearance of deferters, but who in reality 
were fpies. More than feventy were feized; and af* 
ter having been fcourged with rods, with thofe who 
had been lately taken, and had their hands cut off, 
they were all fent back to Capua. 

Liv. xxvl. The People were in a confirmation at the fight of 
thefe wretches, and by their cries and menaces forced 
the Senators to afifemble, in order to deliberate upon 
what it was neceflary to do in the prefent fituation. 
The prevailing opinion was to fend deputies to the 
Roman Generals, to endeavour to move them by 
their fubmifrion. 

But Vibius Virius, who had been one of the princi¬ 
pal authors of the revolt, when it came to his turn 
to fpeak, expreffed himfelf to a quite different effect. 
“ Thofe, (faid he) who propofe fending deputies to 
4C the Romans to treat of peace and to furrender 
“ to them, muft hardly have reflected either upon 
“ what they would have done themfelves, if they had 
“ been vi&orious over the enemy, or upon the treat- 
44 ment they are now to expefh How ! do yon then. 

44 hope 
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hope to be received in the prefent conjuncture, as 
“ you were heretofore, when, to obtain their protec- 
u tion againft the Samnites, we put ourielves, our 
<c children, our all into their hands. Have you al- 
“ ready forgot at what time, and in what circum- 
“ fiances, we renounced the alliance of the Romans ? 
“ How, inftead of difmiffing their garrifon, we put 
“ them to death, by the moft ignominious punifli- 
<c ments and torments ? How many times, and with 
“ what fury, we have fallied upon them and attacked 
ct their camp ? How we called in Hannibal to de- 
<c ftroy them ? And which has but juft paffed, how 
cc we made him fet out from hence to befiege Rome ? 

“ Examine now what their hatred for you has made 
“ them undertake, that you may judge from thence, 
“ what you are to hope from them. Seeing Italy ac- 
<c tually a prey to a ftranger; obliged to fuftain the 
u attacks of an enemy, come from the remoteft parts 
cc of the univerfe, in the very heart of their domi- 
“ nions, and fuch an enemy as Hannibal, the Ro- 
“ mans quit every thing, quit even Hannibal him- 
u felf, to fend the two Confuls with two Confular 
cc armies to befiege Capua. It is now almoft two 
“ years, that they have kept us clofely fhut up on all 
“ fides; they. are fiercely determined to fubdue us 
“ by famine ; fuffering exceedingly themfelves, and 
cc expofing themfelves to the utmoft dangers, and the 
^ rudeft fatigues, often cut to pieces around their 
u intrenchments, and laftly, almoft entirely ftormed 
cc in their camp. But I do not flop at all this : it is a 
“ common thing to fuffer fatigues and dangers, when 
u the city of an enemy is attacked. We have ftill 
“ more fenfible marks of their implacable v/rath and 
cc hatred. Hannibal, with numerous bodies of horfe 
iC and foot, attacked their camp, and took part of it j 
“ fo great a danger made no change in them. He paffed 
“ the Vulturnus, and burnt the country of Cales: they 
“ favv the ruin of the lands of their allies unmoved. 
“ He marched his troops againft Rome itlelf: fo 
f c dreadful a ftorm, that raged fo near their home, 

“ did 
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did not alter them. At length he pafled the Anio, 
incamped three miles from their capital ; approach¬ 
ed their very walls, and was upon the point of de¬ 
priving them even of Rome itfelf, if they did not 
abandon Capua. They flill perfevered. Was ever 
fury fo obflinate ? The wildefl fiercefl beaft will 
quit its prey, if its young ones are attacked in its 
den. But nothing can force the Romans from Ca¬ 
pua ; neither Rome befieged *, the cries and groans 
of their wives and children, which might in a 
manner be heard hither, their altars, temples, 
houffiold-Gods, nor tombs of their anceflors pro¬ 
faned, and deflroyed •, fo determined are they to 
puniffi us, and fo much do they thirft after our 
blood ! And we ought not to be furprized at this; 
for we had done as much, had fortune put it in 
our power.” 

We have here a truth placed in its full light, and I 
do not know a more perfect model of eloquence in 
this kind : but the moft difficult part of his defign re¬ 
mains to be brought about: this was to make his 
hearers determine to kill themfelves : he therefore 
continued, and concluded his difcourfe as follows. 

“ For this reafon, as the Gods have fo determined, 
not having it in my power to avoid death, at leaft, 
whilft I am free and mailer of my fate, I will, by 
an honourable and eafy death, fpare myfelf the tor¬ 
ments and ignominy the enemy flatter themfelves 
with inffifling upon me. Noj * I will not fee the 
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* Non videbo Ap. Glaudium & Q^Fulvium vi&oria infolenti fub^ 
nixos ? neque vin&us per urbem Romam triumph! fpe&aculum trahar, 
nt deinde in carcere, aut ad palum deligatus, lacerato vergis tergo, 
cervicem fecuri Romans fubjiciam : nec dirui incendique patriam vi~ 
deboj nec rapi ad ftuprum matrcs Campanas, virginefque, & ingenuos 
pueros. Albam, unde ipfi oriundi erant, a fundamentis proruerunt, 
ne ftirpis, ne memoria originum fuarum extaret: nedum eos Capuae 
parfuros credam, cui infeftiores quam Carthagini funt. Itaque qui- 
bus veftrum ante fato cedere,. quam haec tot tam acerba videant, in 
animo eft, iis apud me hodie epulae inftru6lae paratasque funt. Sa- 
tiatis vino ciboque poculum idem, quod mihi datum fuerit, circum- 
feretur. Ea potio corpus ab cruciatu, animum a contumeliis; oculos, 
aures, a vidcndis audiendifque omnibus acerbis indignifque, quae 

manent 
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<c haughty vi&'ors irifult my mifery. I will not fee A.R. 541. 
tc myfelf a captive, laden with chains, dragged Ant ‘ c * 
“ through the ftreets of Rome as an ornament of my 
“ enemy’s triumph, then thrown into an hideous 
“ dungeon, or fattened to a ftake, and cruelly fcourged 
“ with rods, to end by a Roman ax. I will not fee 
cc my country deftroyed and in fiames 5 nor the help- 
“ leffnefs of fex and age abandoned to the brutality 
<c and fury of the foldiers. They have deftroyed the 
“ city of Alba, from whence they fprung, to the very 
<c foundations, that there may be no trace, no remem- 
“ brance of their ttrtt origin : judge, after this, whc- 

ther they will fpare Capua, to which they are 
“ greater enemies than to Carthage itfelf. Thofe 
“ therefore amongft you who chufe rather to comply 
<c with their hard fate, than to experience fuch mil- 
“ fortunes, may find at my houfe an entertainment I 
cc have prepared for them. When our fenfes are 
<c bound up and fufpended by wine and meats, I will 
“ order all my guefts to be ferved with the fame bowl, 
cc myfelf fhall drink of the ttrtt. This cup fhall pre- 
“ ferve our bodies from torments; and our minds 
“ and courage from affronts and indignities: it fhall 
cc fpare our eyes and ears the cruel neceflity of feeing 
“ and hearing all the injuries that are the portion 
“ of the conquered. A great fire fhall be kindled 
cc in my court-yard, into which our bodies fhall be 
<c thrown by thofe I have appointed to do us that laft 
<c office. This is the only honourable method we 
<c now have to quit life. Our enemies themfelves will 
y “ admire our courage ; and Hannibal know, he has 
“ abandoned and betrayed generous allies, that de- 
“ ferved to have been treated by him with more fide- 
“ lity.” 

Amongft thofe who heard this difcourfe, there were LIv< xxvi 
more that approved than had courage enough to put 14. 


maneny vi&os, vindicabit. Parati erunt, qui magno rogo in propa- 
tulo asdium accenfo corpora exanima injiciant. Ha;c una via Sc ho- 
nefta Sc libera ad mortem. Et ipfi virtutem mirabuntur holies, Sc 
Annibal fortes.focios fciet ab le defertos ac proditos elle, Lxv, 
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it in execution. Moil of the Senators, not defpairin^ 
of obtaining pardon from the clemency of the Ro¬ 
mans, were for furrendering, and adtually fent depu¬ 
ties to them. About twenty-feven of them however 
went with Yibius Virius to that fatal banquet. Whilft 
they were at table, they endeavoured to forget by 
wine and good cheer their cruel fituation. At the 
end of the feaft, they all took the poifon •, and then 
having embraced each other for the laft time, and de¬ 
plored their own and their country’s fate, they fepa- 
rated. Some Hayed behind to be burnt in one com¬ 
mon funeral pile: others retired to their own houfes. 
The quantity of wine and vidtuals, which they had 
taken, prevented the immediate effedl of the poifon. 
However they all died, before the Romans entered 
the city. 

, The next day the gate called Jupiter’s gate, which 
fronted the Roman camp, was opened by order of C. 
Fulvius Lieutenant-general. A Roman legion with 
a body of the allies entered the city under the com¬ 
mand of C. Fulvius the Lieutenant. The firlt thing 
he did was to order all the arms in Capua to be brought 
in. He polled guards upon all the gates of the city, 
to prevent any body from going out. He feized the 
Carthaginian garrifon, and ordered the Senators to re- 
pair to the Roman Generals in their camp. When 
they came there, they were all put in irons, and were 
commanded to fend all the gold and filver they had 
in their houfes to the Quaellors. The gold amount¬ 
ed in weight to feventy pounds, which is about 2600 
or 2700 pounds of our money ^ and the filver to three 
thoufand two hundred pounds in weight, about twelve 
thoufand five hundred pounds llerling. Twenty-five 
Senators were put under a llridt guard at Cales, and 
twenty-eight at Teanum: thefe were thofe who 
were known to have contributed moll to the revolt of 
Capua from the Romans. 

• Fulvius and Appius did not agree concerning the 
treatment of the Senators of Capua. The latter in¬ 
clined to lenity, the other to feverity in excefs. Ap¬ 
pius 
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plus was for having the affair left to the decifion of-^^541. 
the Roman Senate ; and he added, that it was proper £f It ' 
to enquire whether lome municipal cities, or of the 
country of the Latines, had not entered into the con- 
fpiracy with Capua, and given its aid. As to this 
laft article, Fulvius reprefented warmly, “ that they 
ought to be far from thinking of any fuch thing: that 
it was to diflurb faithful allies by doubtful acculations, 
and to make their fate depend on witneffes unworthy 
of belief, who had never known any rule but their 
paffions or caprice either in their difcourfe or a&ions.” 

Appius, how ftrongly foever his Collegue fpoke, per- 
ttfted in being of opinion, that in an affair of that im¬ 
portance it was undoubtedly neceffary to wait orders 
from Rome. He was miflaken. . In the evening Ful¬ 
vius commanded the principal officers to have two 
thoufand chofen horfe in readinefs againft midnight. 

With this detachment he fet out in the night, and ar¬ 
rived early in the morning at Teanum. The People 
there were aftoniffied to fee him at that time. He re¬ 
paired dire£tly to the Forum, whither a great multi¬ 
tude of the inhabitants followed immediately. He 
there commanded the Magiftrate to bring out the 
Campanians he had in his cuftody; and after having 
caufed them to be fcourged with rods, he ordered 
their heads to be ftruck off. From thence he pro¬ 
ceeded on the fpur to Cales, with the fame detach¬ 
ment, in order to perform the like execution. He 
had already afcended his tribunal, and the Campa¬ 
nians were fattened to the ftake, when a courier was 
feen to arrive in hatte, who delivered a letter to Ful¬ 
vius from the Praetor Calpurnius, and a Decree of the 
Senate. The joy of the place was univerfal upon the 
rumour, that the Senate referved the cognizance of 
this affair to itfelf. Fulvius, who fufpedted it, caufed 
the Campanians to be executed, before he opened the 
letter and decree. He then read the difpatches. The 
contents could not prevent what was patted, and of 
which the Proconful had only haftened the execution 
to be beforehand with any obttacles. 

When 
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When Fulvius rofe in order to depart from thence* 
Taurea Jubeliius of -Capua, ‘breaking through the 
croud, called to him by his. name. That Magiftrate 
having refumed his place in great furprize, in order to 
know what he would have of him : “ Command 
cc aifo, (faid he to him,) that fomebody may cut my 
tc throat, that thou mayeft boaft of having butchered a 
cc braver man than thyfelf.” As Fulvius only anfweredy 
“ that the man had certainly loft his fenfes, and that' 
his hands were befides tied up by a decree of the Se¬ 
nate,” Jubeliius refumed. ct As (faid he) after hav^ 
tc ing loft my country, relations, friends; after hav- 
“ ing killed my wife and children with my own hand 
<c to preferve them from the vile treatment they were 
“ to expedt: As I fay, I cannot perifh by the fame 
<c kind of death as my countrymen, whom I fee here 
<c before my eyes, let my courage be my refuge, and 
<c deliver me from a miferable life I can fuffer no 
cc longer.” Having fpoke thus he ftabbed himfelf* 
with a dao-ger he had concealed under his cloaths. 

Some Authors tell all that has juft been related 
otherwife, and obferve particularly, that Fulvius had 
read the decree before the execution of the Campa¬ 
nians, and that he put them to death only in effedtof 
the tacit permiflion given him by thefe terms of the 
decree : ct That he fhould leave the cognizance of this 
affair to the Senate, if he judged it proper.” 
And indeed is it probable, that a Magiftrate fhould 
prefume to infult the Senate in fuch a manner, by not 
opening its orders, till it was out of his power to put 
them in execution ? 

After the Proconful was returned from Cales to 
Capua, Atella and Calatia furrendered to the Romans: 
thole of the Senators who had induced their country¬ 
men to embrace the party of Hannibal, were punifhed 
there likewife with death. Accordingly, fourfcore in 
all of the principal Senators had their heads cut off: 
more than three hundred Campanians were confined 
in the prifons, where they perifhed miferably: the reft 
of the citizens were either difperfed or fold. As to 
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the city of Capua itfelf, however great and juft the 1 
anger of the Romans was, reafons of intereft prevail¬ 
ed over the defire of revenge. Inftead of demolish¬ 
ing it, it was thought better to annex it, with its ter¬ 
ritory, the fineft and moft fertile of all Italy, to the 
Roman dominions. But it was deprived of all privi¬ 
leges, and of every thing that conftitutes a free city. 
It was reduced to have neither Senate, nor Magif- 
trates ; and a Prsefedt was fent thither every year to 
adminifter juftice in the name of the Roman People. 

Scarce any event more confiderable, or more glo¬ 
rious for the Roman People, than the fiege and taking 
of Capua, pafled during the fecond Punick war. It 
was that city, which, after the battle of Cannse, had, 
as I have already faid, flung up the ftandard of rebel¬ 
lion, and drawn after it moft of the allies of Rome, 
For that reafon, it muft have been infinitely dear to 
Hannibal, and odious to the Romans: Both which 
it was in effe6b. It is this city they attack, and 
make themfelves mafters of‘in the prefence and be¬ 
fore the eyes of that formidable enemy, who has the 
fhame and mortification to fee it taken from him, not¬ 
withstanding all the efforts he made to fave it. We 
have feen with what amazing courage, and obftinate 
perfeverance, the Romans afted during this fiege. 
After it was over, they {hewed no lefs wifdom and 
prudence in their manner of deciding the fate of 
that important conqueft. This is an objedt well worth 
being confidered at a nearer view, and with fome care : 
Cicero will be principally my guide in this refpedl. 

The manner in which it was proper to treat Capua, 
was much and long deliberated. Some Senators judged 
that it was ablolutely proper entirely to demolifli a 
powerful neighbouring city, at enmity with, and which 
had fhewn an implacable hatred for Rome. * Every 


* Campani Temper fuperbi bonitate agrorum, & fru&uum magni- 
tudine, urbis faiubritate, defcriptione, pulchritudine. Ex hac copia 
atque omnium rerum affluentia, primum ilia nata lunt ; arrogantia, 
quae a majoribus noftris alterum Capua Confulem poftulavit: deinde 
ea luxuries, quae ipTum Annibaiem, armis etiarn turn invittum, vo- 
luptate vicit. Cic. 
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A. R. 541* thing there feemed • dangerous : the fertility of the 
lands, the abundance of all kinds of grain and fruits, 
the good fitu at ion of the city, the finenefs and falu- 
brity of the air, the beauty and conveniency of the 
buildings, the affluence of .all kinds of riches, and 
of ail things miniitring to pleafure and luxury: fatal 
advantages, mortal baits, that had corrupted all the 
inhabitants from the hrft, and had infpired them with 
fuch arrogance, as to demand to fhare the Confulfflip 
with Rome, and had nurtured that luxury,-which, 
with voluptuoufnefs,. had overcome Hannibal, till 
then invincible to the Roman arms. Now could a 
city, that was the caufe of all thefe evils, to which it 
might one day give birth again, be buffered to fubfift ? • 

ibid.n. 88. . The majority of the Senators were determined by 
other views, and found a wife medium proper to con¬ 
ciliate every thing. “ Our anceftors, fays Cicero, 

< judged, that if they deprived the Campanians of their 
lands, magiftrates, fenate,'affemblies, and left them 
no image, nor trace, of a State, they lhould have no¬ 
thing farther to fear from them. They refolved there¬ 
fore not to deftroy either the houfes or the walls of 
Capua, but to make it in fome meafure the granary of 
Rome,; by leaving none in it but hufbandmen, who 
fhould there lay up their plows and other inftruments 
for cultivating the land, and carry thither their har- 

Ibid. 90. veils as to a place of fafety.” The Romans after¬ 
wards did not treat either Corinth or Carthage in this 
manner; but believed themfelves obliged entirely to 
demohfh both to their foundations : becaufe had they 
only deprived thofe cities of their lands, fenate, and 
magiftrates. 5 iltdefigning people might have made 
fettlements, and cantoned themfelves in them, before 
Rome, in effect or the remotenefs, could be informed 
of it, or at lead provided againll it. Nothing of this 
kind was to be feared from Capua, fituated in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and in a manner in the light 
oi the Senate and 'People. Accordingly, in all fu¬ 
ture wars, whether in Italy or abroad, Capua never 
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gave Rome the lead umbrage, but was always a great A - R -54i* 
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iupport to it. , ' ■ u. 711 

And how could any Sedition arife there ? There ibid. 
was no longer any Affembly, either of the People, in 
which feditious. difcourfes might be held, or of the 
Senate, in which deliberations contrary to the repofe 
of Italy might pafs: there were no magiftrates who 
by the abule;of their authority might excite public 
complaints. All ambition, all dilcord was extindl, 
becaufe there was no offices to folhcit, nor any ho¬ 
nours to be difputed with each other. * “ Thus our 
ancedors (it is dill Cicero that fpeaks) by their great 
wifdom found means to reduce the Campanian arro¬ 
gance, and turbulent pride, to tranquility and entire 
inaction. Thereby, they avoided the odious reproach 
of cruelty in dedroying lo fine and powerful a city; 
and they took fecure precautions for the future, in 
cutting all its nerves, and leaving it in a date of weak- 
nefs, that made it incapable of moving.” 

Cicero mentions another advantage alfo, upon which ibid. go. 
he lays great drefs; this is the profit, which Rome 
derived from the lands of Capua: a profit, which he 
prefers to all the other revenues, that the Roman peo¬ 
ple received from foreign countries. . The flighted 
caufes often dopped or fufpended thofe other re¬ 
venues •, whereas that of Capua ran no rifque, be¬ 
ing defended both by drong cities and by troops in the 
neighbourhood •, it could differ nothing from wars; 
it was always equally fudained, and feemed in fome 
meafure from the goodnefs of the climate, fecure 
againd the injuries of feafons and dorms. He re¬ 
marks, that in the war of Italy, when the other re¬ 
venues failed, the armies were fupported with the 

* Itaque illam Camparu&m arrogantiam atque intclerandam fero- 
ciam ratione & confilio majores noftri ad inertiifimum Sc delidioiilfi- 
mum otium perduxerunt. Sic, Sc crudelitatis infamiam eiTugerunt, 
quod urbem ex Italia pulcherrimam non fuftulerunt j Sc multum in 
pofterum providerunt, quod, nervis urbis omnibus exfedtis, urbenx 
ipfarn folutam debilitatem reliquerunt. Ibid. 
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grain of Capua. Accordingly he calls * Capua the 
fineft eftate of the Roman people, the moft allured 
fource of their riches, the ornament of peace, the 
fupport of war, the moft important of its revenues, 
the granary of the legions, and the common refource 
in times of famine. 

I fhall conclude thefe remarks upon Capua with 
the reflections made by Livy upon the fame event, 
which are a kind of abridgment of all that I have col¬ 
lected from Cicero. Such, fays he, were the difpofi- 
tions made by the Romans in refpeCt to Capua, with 
a wifdom and conduCt highly laudable in every refpeCt. 
A fudden and rigorous juftice was executed upon the 
culpable. The multitude was difperfed without hope 
of return. A brutal revenge was mot exercifed upon 
the houfes and walls, which were not guilty of the 
crimes of their inhabitants. And thereby, at the fame 
time that the Romans acquired very confiderable ad¬ 
vantages to themfelves, they gained a reputation for 
clemency with their allies, by preferring fo illuftrious 
and opulent a city ^ the ruin of which would have 
been attended with the groans of all the States of 
Campania and their neighbours. And *j- laftly, they 
fhewed by a very remarkable example, on the one' 
Fide, how inevitable were the effeCts of their refent- 
ment againft unfaithful allies, and on the other, how 
weak a refource Hannibal's protection v/as for fuch as- 
adhered to his party and fortune. 

SECT. II. 

■Affairs of Spam. The two Scipios divide their armies , 
Cn. Scipio marches againft Afdrubal. He is abandoned 

by the Celtiberians , and defeated. P. Scipio , who had 
marched againft two ether Generals , is defeated and 

* m Fundum pulcherrimum populi Romani, caput veftras pecuniar, 
pacis ornamentum, fubfidium belli, fundamentum ve&igalium, hoi> 
reum legionum, lolatium annonas. Ibid. 

f ConfelTio exprefla liofti, quanta vis in Romanis ad expetendas 
pcenas ab iniidelibus fociis, & quam nihil in Annibale auxilii ad' re~- 
ceptos in fidem tuendos. Liv* 
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killed in battle. The three Carthaginian Generals join> 
and march to attack Cneus, and defeat him . Hedies . 

Noble difmtereftednefs of Cneits . Reflexions upon the 
conduct of the two Scipios. L. Marcius , a private 
Knight , A chofen to command the army. He gains two 
victories over the Carthaginians . Manner in which 
Marcius*s letter is received by the Senate. Cn. Fulvius 
is accufed before the People, and fentenced. P. Scipio, 
only t wenty-four years old , is chofen to command in Spain, 
in quality of Pro-conful. He goes to his province. 

Return of Marcellus to Rome. He triumphs by ova¬ 
tion. He exhibits abundance of ftatues and paintings 
in it. RefleXion upon this new kind of pomp. Man¬ 
lius Torquatus refufes the Confulfhip. Admirable wif- 
dom of the youth of the century called Veturia. Treaty 
concluded between the Romans and AEtolians. Motions 
of the Adtolians , and of Philip King of Macedonia . 
Surprizing refolutiGn of the people of Acarnania. Le- 
vinus befieges and takes Anticyra. He receives news 
of his being eleXed Conful. 

Ch Fulvius Flaccus, III. 

Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

W E come now to refume the affairs of Spain, 
which we paffed over, not to interrupt the 
relation of the fiege and taking of Capua. 

It was now two years, that nothing confiderable had 
paffed in Spain, and that both fides had kept upon 
the defenfive, without undertaking any thing againft 
each other. But, this campaign, the Roman Generals 
having quitted their winter-quarters, united all their 
forces, and after having held a council, they agreed una- 
nimoufly, that after having confined themfelves fo long 
to prevent Afdrubal from going to Italy as he intend¬ 
ed, it was time now to put an end to the war in that 
province. That they had a fufficient number of troops 
to effedt it, as they had the winter before engaged 
thirty thoufand Celtiberians to take arms for the Ro¬ 
mans againft the Carthaginians. 
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A.R. 54o». The enemy had three great bodies of troops in the 
Ant:, c. C ountry. Afdrubal the'Ton of Gifgo, and Mago, 
had united the forces under their command, and were 
but five days march from the camp of the Romans. 
Afdrubal, the fon of Amilcar, who had long com¬ 
manded the armies in Spain, was incamped near Ani- 
torgis, at a much lefs diftance from the enemy. The 
deligns of the two Scipios was to attack the firft, and 
they conceived they had forces more than fufficient to 
overpower him. All they apprehended was, that af¬ 
ter havinsr defeated him, the two other Generals, ter- 
rifted by his overthrow, would retire into inacceffible 
mountains and defiles, and thereby protradl the war. 
To avoid this inconvenience, they believed that the 
befl choice they could make, was to divide their 
troops into two bodies, and apply themfelves at once 
to the whole war of Spain *, fo that P. Cornelius, with 
-two-thirds of the army, compofed of the Romans and 
allies, fhould march againft Mago and Afdrubal'the 
fon of Gifgo, whilft his brother Cneus, with the other 
third, compofed of old troops and Celtiberians, fhould 
a<ft againft the other Afdrubal.- 

The two Generals fet out at the fame time with 
their armies, preceded by the Celtiberians, and iq- 
camped near * Anitorgis, in fight of the enemy, from 
whence they were leparated only by the river. Cn. 
Scipio continued in this place, with the troops that 
had been aftigned him *, and P. Scipio v/ent forwards, 
to carry on the war as had been concerted. 

Afdrubal foon perceived, that there were but few 
Romans in the army of Cn. Scipio, and that the whole 
hope of that General was founded in the aid of the 
Celtiberians, As he knew the infidelity of thofe na¬ 
tions, amongft whom he had made war To many 
years, and there was no fraud or ftratagem he did not 
know how to employ himfelf, he treated in fecret with 
the Chiefs of the Celtiberians by the means of Spa- 

; . ^ • 'i » • ‘ i * P ‘ 1 

'* It is not known in what part of Spain Anjtorgis was,, nor confe- 
quently what river Livy fpeaks of here. v * : 
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niards, that ferved in his camp; and engaged them, 
for a great reward, to retire with their troops into 
their own country. Thefe officers did not think they 
committed a great crime in making this bargain. 
For it was not required of them to turn their arms 
againft the Romans ; and befides, they were paid for 
remaining neuter, what they could fcarce have expedl- 
ed for expofing their lives to the fatigues and dangers 
of war. .Add to this, that the foldiers were pleafed 
with the fweets of reft, and with the pleafure of re¬ 
turning into their country, and feeing their relations. 
The multitude were thus as eafily brought over as 
their leaders. Befides which, they had nothing to 
fear from the Romans; whcfe firiill number made 
them incapable of flopping them ffiy force. The 
Celtiberians packed up their baggage, and began their 
march to return back ; giving the Romans no other 
anfwer, who afked them the reafon of this change, 
and conjured them not to abandon them, but that they 
were going to the aid of their country. Scipio feeing 
that his prayers made no impreffion on his allies, and 
that he could not keep them by force; and rightly 
judging alfo, that he was not in a condition without 
their aid to refill the enemy, and that it was no longer 
poffible to rejoin his brother, he made the only choice, 
that feemed falutary in fucli a conjundture : this was 
to march back alfoon as poffible,... carefully avoiding 
to fight in the plains with an enemy entirely fuperior 
to him in number of troops, and who having palled 
the river, followed him at the heels, .and prelfed him 
very hard. 

* It cannot be too much inculcated, fays Livy, 
to the Roman Generals, to keep well upon their guard 
againft the like perfidy •, and the misfortune, that 
then happened to Scipio, is a lelfon, which ought to 
teach them to confide in auxiliary troops, only when 

^ * 

* Id quidem cavendum Temper Romanis ducibus erit, exemplaque 
h;ec vere pro documentis habcnda, ne ita externis credant auxiliis, 
ut non plus fui roboris Tuarumque propric virium in eaftris habeant. 
Liv. 
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^..R. 540. the number of their, own citizens fhall exceed that of 
^i- C * Grangers iu their armies. 

At the fame time, P. Scipio was expofed to a dan¬ 
ger flill greater and more inevitable: He had to do 
with, a new enemy, who harrafifed him continually: 
this was .MafinifTa, at that time the ally of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, but whom in the fequel, the amity he con¬ 
tracted with the Romans rendered fo famous and pow¬ 
erful. That young Prince, from the moment Scipio 
arrived, advanced againft him v/ith the Numidian ca¬ 
valry, and incefTantly harrafifed him night and day to 
fuch a degree, that he not only fell upon fuch of the 
Romans, as ftraggled ever fo little to fetch in wood 
or forage, but frequently inful ted them even in their 
camp itfelf. He often threw himfelf into the midtl 
of their guards, obliged them to quit their polls with 
abundance of tumult and diforder; and falling upon 
them during the night, when they lead expeCled 
him, carried alarm and terror to their gates, and 
jnto their intrenchments. In a word, there was no 
place, nor any time, in which they were exempt from 
fear and trouble. He thereby obliged them to keep 
clofe within their works, deprived of all the necef- 
faries of life. They were almofb in the fame fituation 
as people befieged in form. It even feemed, that 
they fhould be fhut up clofer ftill, adoon as Indibilis, 
who, it was faid, was every moment expebled to ar¬ 
rive with feven thoufand men, fhould join the Car¬ 
thaginians. 

In this extremity, Scipio, otherwife a wife and pru¬ 
dent Captain, reduced by necefiity, took a rafh and 
defperate refolution. This was to let out during the 
night to meet Indibilis, and to fight him wdierever he 
fhould. find him. Accordingly he left a fmall body 
of troops in his camp, under the command of T. Fon- 
tejus his Lieutenant, and haying began his march 
about the middle of the night, he met the. enemy he 
fought, and immediately attacked them. They fought 
in fmall parties, the trooos not. having time to form 
themfeives in battle. The Romans began to have 
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the advantage in this tumultuary battle : but the Nu-A. R. 540. 
midian horfe, from whom Scipio believed he had con- A ^ c * 
cealed his march, attacking him fliddenly on the 
flanks, put his troops into great conftern&tion. He had 
fcarce begran to come ‘to blows with the Numidians, 
than he faw himfelf attacked by a third enemy. The 
Carthaginian Generals, who had followed the Romans, 
came up unexpectedly to charge him in the rear. In- 
vefled on all fides, they did not know on which to 
face, nor where to- open themfelves a pafiage. To 
compleat the misfortune, Scipio, fighting with abun¬ 
dance of bravery, and throwing himfelf wherever the 
danger was greateft, to animate his troops by his ex¬ 
ample, received a wound through his right fide with 
a lance. As foon as he was feen to fall from his horfe, 
the cries of joy carried the news of his death through¬ 
out the whole army. This accident compleatea the 
defeat of the Romans, and enemy’s victory. All thofe 
who had not fallen in the battle, immediately betook 
themfelves to flight. They did not find it difficult to 
open * themfelves a way through the Numidians and 
light-armed foldiers : but the difficulty was to efcape 
the purfuit of fo many horfe, and of foot, who equal¬ 
led the horfe in fwiftnefs. In confequence, more of 
them were killed in flying than in battle ♦, and not a 
fingle man of them had efcaped, if night had not 
come on. 

The two Carthaginian Generals, to make as much 
advantage of their victory as poffible, hardly gave 
their troops fome hours reft, and directly marched 
them towards Afdrubal, the fon of Amilcar; not 
doubting but that, when they fliould have joined him, 
they fhould be in a condition to terminate the war by 
the total defeat of the Romans. As foon as they ar¬ 
rived there, the Generals and foldiers gave themfelves- 
up to the joy, with which fo fignal a vitory over fo 
great a General and his army infpiredthem; congra¬ 
tulating each other beforehand, upon that they were 
in hopes of gaining as foon as they came to at. 

The news of fo great a defeat had not yet reached' 

the 
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the army of Cneus Seipio: but the mournful filence 
that prevailed amongft the troops, and the gloomy 
furmife, with which every one was pofiefled, were al¬ 
ready fad prefages of the misfortune they were foon to 
know. Seipio himfelf, befides the defertion of his al¬ 
lies, and the augmentation of the enemy’s troops, on 
reafoning and reflecting upon all the circumftances he 
faw, was much more inclined to fear than to hope. 
“ For finally, (faid he within himfelf) how could Af- 
<c drubal and Mago have brought their armies hither 
« fo foon, if they had not terminated the war on-their 
“ fide ? Whence comes it, that P. Seipio has not op- 
“ pofed their march, or followed them clofe, in order 
« that, if he could not prevent the Generals of the 
“ enemy and their armies from joining, he might at 
« leaft join his troops with thofe of his brother ?” In 
this cruel, agitation of mind, he thought he could not 
aft better in his prefent fituation, than to retire as 
foon and as far as poflible from the enemy. Accord- 
ingly, the following night he marched a confiderable 
way, without the enemy’s making any motion to pre¬ 
vent a retreat, of which they had no previous know¬ 
ledge. But, as foon as day appeared, having perceiv¬ 
ed, that the Romans were gone, they fet out in pur- 
fuit of them with great diligence, having fent the Nu- 
midians before, who came up with them before night, 
and continually harrafled them, by attacking them 
fometimes in the rear, and fometimes upon the flanks. 
They were therefore obliged to face the enemy, Seipio 
commanding them to fight retreating, and without 
halting till the Carthaginian infantry fhould arrive. * 
But as they were frequently obliged to flop, they 
made but very little way in much time. For this rea- 
fon Seipio, feeing that night approached, drew off his 
troops from the battle, and polled them upon an emi¬ 
nence j little fare indeed for troops entirely in a con¬ 
firmation, but where they were however lefs expofed 
than they would have been any where elfe. He pla¬ 
ced the baggage and cavalry in the middle of the in-: 
fantry, who at firil repulfed the charge of the Numi- 
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dians with no great difficulty. But when the three 
Generals and their three armies were arrived, Scipio 
faw perfectly, that his foldiers could not refill fo ma¬ 
ny forces, unlefs he oppofed them with fome intrench- 
ments, and that was iinprafticable. The eminence to 
which he had retired was fo naked, and the ground fo 
hard and dry, that befides having neither wood nor 
herbage, it was impoffible to cut a trench in it, or to 
throw up any of the works neceffary in the like cafe. 
Add to this, that the declivity which led to it, being 
very eafy and almod infenflble, there was nothing 
rugged and deep enough to keep the enemy from al¬ 
ee nding. 7 However, to oppofe them with the appear¬ 
ance at lealt of intrenchments, they placed around 
them the packs and harnelfes of their carriage-beads, 
tied and made fad together with the packs and bag¬ 
gage themfelves, carrying up the whole as far as poffi- 
ble, to the ufual height. 

When the Carthaginians were arrived, they eafily 
mounted the eminence: but at fird this new kind of 
intrenchments dopped them fhort. “ Why don’t you 
cc advance, (cried out their Generals) Why don’t 
cc you remove thofe vain, ridiculous, obdacles, 
“ fcarce capable of dopping women and children ? 
“ Don’t you fee, that the enemy are taken, and that 
“ fculking behind that baggage they can efcape you 
cc no longer ?” With whatever air of contempt the 
Generals made thefe reproaches, it was not eafy for 
the foldiers either to cut or untie thofe" harnelfes and 
baggage, which were drongly bound and interwove 
together. After much time and pains-they-at length 
edefled it *, when they entered' the Roman camp in 
feveral places at once. As they were much fuperior 
in number, and vidlorious, they did not find great 
refidance from an handful of terrified and defeated 
troops : and in confequence made a great daughter of 
them. However, many having fled to the adjacent 
fore As," got to P. Scipio’s camp, where T. Fonteius 
his Lieutenant commanded. As to Cneus, according 
to fome authors, he was killed upon the eminence 

even 
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A. R. 540- even on the firfb attack. According to others, he 
A *l' z C ' e ^ ca P e< ^ w kh f° m e few followers into a tower not far 
from his camp, to which the enemy, who could not 
force the gates, fet fire, and that General perifhed in 
it with all that were with him. 

This was the feventh year that Cn. Scipio com¬ 
manded in Spain, when he was killed about a month 
after his brother Publius. ^ 

Val. Max. Valerius Maximus, and Seneca tells us a very fin- 
IV * 4 * j sular circumftance in the life of Cneus, and which does 
Conf. ad. him great honour. That illuftrious man preffed the 
Hel. xii. Senate to fend him a fuccefibr, reprefenting that he 
I> had a marriageable daughter, and it was necefiary that 
27, he fhould go to Rome, to make provifion for her 
fortune, and to find her an hufband. The Senate, 
not willing to deprive the Commonwealth of the fer- 
vices of fuch a General as Cn. Scipio, took his place, 
and adted as a father to his daughter. In concert 
with the wife and neareft relations of Cneus, they 
chofe her an hufband, and paid * eleven thoufand 
affes out of the public treafury by way of fortune for 
her. -f O happy bridegroom, cries Seneca, to whom 
the Roman People ferved as a father-in-law! Could 
we expedt to find fo generous a difintereftednefs, that 
rifes fo high as the love of poverty, frill fubfifting at 
the time of which we are fpeaking, and in the molt 
illuftrious citizens of Rome ? Poverty again muft have 
been much in honour there, if we confider, that fo 
fmall a portion, as that affigned by the Senate, was 
thought no fhame. The J daughters of the greatefl 
men had often no other dowry but the glory of their 
fathers or families. Things were much changed in Se¬ 
neca’s time. § Now, fays he, the fum which the Se- 


* Eleven thoufand afies at that time were about 25 1 . fterling. 

•J- O faelices viros puellarum, quibus populus Rom. loco foceri fnit ? 
j Paternae hereditati, prseter optimam gloriam, nihil erat quod 
acceptum referrent. Val. Max. 

Jam libertinorum virgunculis in unum fpeculum non fufficit ilia 
dos, quam dedit Senatus pro Scipione. Proceflit enim immodeftius, 
paulatim opibus ipfis invitata luxuria, & incrementum ingens vitia 
acceperant. 
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nate believed fufficient for the portion of Scipio’sA. R. 
daughter, would not be enough to purchafe one of 
our freed-men a fingle looking-glafs : to fuch an enor¬ 
mous height has luxury, the growth of abundance and 
riches, rilen ♦, and fo much have vices, its inevitable 
confequence, augmented ! 

The two Scipios were no lefs lamented by the Spa¬ 
niards, than by the Romans themfelves: with one dif¬ 
ference however highly for the honour of their me¬ 
mories. The lofs of the provinces, that of the armies, 
and the misfortune of the Commonwealth, had fome 
lhare in the grief of their own country : but the Spa¬ 
niards lamented and deplored them only and for their 
own fakes. They however regretted the lofs of Cneus 
moil. For, having come into Spain before his bro¬ 
ther, he had governed them longer, and, to ufe the 
expreflion, had been beforehand with him in their af¬ 
fection, by giving them the firft diftinguifhed proofs 
of the juftice and moderation of the Roman govern¬ 
ment. • 

The two Scipios were certainly Generals of great 
merit: on the one fide, fo brave and intrepid as to de¬ 
le rve,to be called “ two * thunderbolts of war •” on the 
other, wife, prudent, experienced: they however form 
in concert and with deliberate defign the plan of a 
campaign it is not eafy to comprehend. ' Without any 
great fkill in military affairs, it may eafily be perceiv¬ 
ed, that as they had two different bodies of the enemy 
to fight, it was infinitely for their advantage to attack 
them feparately one after the other, by falling upon 
each with their whole united forces. They renounce 
fo great an advantage upon the flighted: reafon con¬ 
ceivable; for fear, laid they, left the defeat of the 
firft army fhould induce the other to retire into forefts 
and inacceffible places, which would prevent the war 
from being fo foon terminated. They committed 
another fault no lefs grofs; which was, to leave thirty 
thoufand ftrangers- in one of their armies, who pro- 

t 

* Cum duo fulmina noftri Imperii fubito, in Hifpania, Cn. 5 c P. 
Scipiones, extin&i occidiflent, Cic. pro Corn. Balb. n. 34. 
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A.R. 540. bably compofed two-thirds of it at leaft, and to con- 
Ant^c. t j ie p re f er y at i on 0 f the State to them. We fee 
here what becomes of man’s prudence and ability, 
when God abandons them to themlelves. 

The defeat of the two armies feemed to make the 
lofs of Spain a necefTary confequence, and to contri¬ 
bute much to that of Italy, by admitting the victorious 
troops to go thither to the aid of Hannibal. We are 
going to lee in what manner Providence, that was 
watchful for the iafety of Rome, delivers it from this 
danger by a method, which may in fome meafure be 
faid to be miraculous, and which (hews, that it is God 
who deftroys and faves. 

Liv. xxv. > When the armies of Spain feemed to be entirely 

37 39 * deftroyed, and the province loft to the Romans, one 
man, little known till then, of an ingenuous though 
middling condition,, reinftates their affairs there, con¬ 
trary to the opinion and hopes of all the. world. 
Amongft thofe, who efcaped the defeat of Cn. Scipio’s 
army, was a brave officer, in the flower of his years, 
named L. Marcius, the Son of Septimus, only a Ro¬ 
man Knight, but whole courage and capacity were 
much above the condition, in which he was born. 
He had {Lengthened and improved an excellent genius 
by the inftrudtions and example of Cn. Scipio, under 
whom he had learnt during many years all that relates 
to the trade of war. And this was a certain means 
for excelling in,it. After the defeat and difperflon of 
both armies, he had drawn together all the foldiers 
that had efcaped ; and having added to them all he 
could draw out of the garrifons, he had formed a fuffi-- 
ciently conflderable body of an army, with which he 
marched to * join T. Fonteius, P. Scipio’s Lieutenant. 
But the foldiers; then incamped on this fide of the 
Iberus, in a place where they had intrenched t them- 
felves, having refolved that a military affembly fhould 
be held for the election of the perfon that fhould 
command the army, they gave the preference of efteem 
and confidence to the Roman Knight againft the Lieu¬ 
tenant-General in fo diftinguifhed a manner, that they 
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relieved one another upon their polls in order to give A.R. 540. 
their fuffrages, without ceafing to guard their works, Ant ‘ c * 
and unanimoufly chofe L. Marcius. 

The little time that remained before the coming 
of the enemy, was employed in fortifying their camp, 
and in bringing provilions into it \ the foldiers execut¬ 
ing all the orders that were given them, not only 
with abundance of zeal and diligence, but with great 
courage and intrepidity. But when they were inform¬ 
ed, that Afdrubal, the fon of Gifgo, had palled the 
Iberus, and approached with defign to extirpate ail 
the Romans that had efcaped former defeats, and faw 
the fignal of battle given by the newly eledted Gene¬ 
ral, remembering the Generals, who had commanded 
them before, under whofe aufpices and orders nume¬ 
rous armies ufed to march againfi the enemy, they all 
wept, fome beating their heads, and lifting up their 
hands towards the Gods, whom they accufed of their 
misfortune: others lying down upon the ground, and 
calling their antient Generals by their name. It was 
not poffible to dry their tears, or filence their cries. 

The officers endeavoured to confole them in vain ^ and 
Marcius himfelf made ineffectual remonftrances to 
them, mingled with kindnefs and feverity, by demand¬ 
ing of them, <c why they abandoned themfeives in that 
manner to grief in lamenting like women, rather than 
to think of defending themfeives, and the Common¬ 
wealth with them, and of avenging the deaths of the 
Generals they had loved fo much.” 

r They were in this difpofition, when on a fudden 
they heard the found of the Carthaginian trumpets and 
the cries of the enemy, who were upon the point of 
attacking them'/ Then, palling in an inftant from 
grief to indignation, and in a manner tranfported with 
fury and rage, they fell upon the Carthaginians, who 
advanced with great fecurity, -and with an air of con¬ 
tempt. This unexpected charge put the Carthaginians 
into a confternatioh. - They afked each other with fur- 
prize, “ Where it was’poffible for the,Romans to have 
found fo many foldiers after the defeat of their armies ? 

' : - who 
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A* R. 540. who could have infpired troops defeated and put to the 
Ant. c. rout y 0 f ew days before with fo much confidence and 
boldnefs ? What General could fo foon fupply the 
place of the two Scipios killed in the field of battle ? 
And laftly, who had given them the fignal of battle, 
and commanded in their camp r” Whilft fo unexpect¬ 
ed a change kept them in great furprize, and quite 
out of themfelves, the Romans, without giving them 
time to recover, charged them with fucli fury, that at 
firft they began to give ground- full of fear and afto- 
niffiment, and a moment after to betake themfelves to 
open flight. The Romans, who purfued them with 
abundance of vigour, might have made a great daugh¬ 
ter of them : but, as they were expofed. to fome, ter¬ 
rible dangers, in cafe the Carthaginians refumed. cou¬ 
rage, Marcius caufed the retreat to be founded im¬ 
mediately. And as they were animated by their fuc- 
cefs, and breathed nothing but blood and daughter, 
he found no fmall difficulty to bring them back to 
their camp ; having been obliged himfelf to flop thofe 
who carried the enfigns in front, and even to feize 
fome of the mod mutinous of them, who refuted to 
obey. Such a conduct would do honour to a Ge¬ 
neral long accuftomed to command armies. Hiftory 
abounds with battles lolt, or victories not compleated 
by the imprudent activity of Commanders too intent 
upon purfuing dying enemies, without forefeeing. the 
confequences. We diall foon’fee, that Marcius was 
far from wanting courage. 

The Carthaginians, who had been pufhed a great 
way, and with abundance of vigour, imagined that 
fear had prevented the Romans from purfuing them, 
and returned into their camp without any corifufion, 
like troops that rather defpifed, than feared, their 
enemy. They were no lefs negligent after they had 
entered it. For though the Romans were almoft at 
their gates, they drill confidered them as the remains 
and ruins of two armies, which they, had defeated 
fome days before *, and did not think it necefiary to 
obferve much difcipline, or to keep themfelves much 

upon 
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upon their guard. Marcius was apprized of this neg- A. 
ligence, and formed a defign, which, at fir ft light, ^ 
feemed rather rafh than daring : this was, to attack 
the Carthaginians in their lines, at a time when he had 
great reafon to apprehend, they would attack him in 
his. And indeed, he judged with reafon, that it was 
eafier to make himfelf mafter of Afdrubal’s camp, 
whilft he was alone, than to defend his own againft 
the three Generals and three armies, when joined a 
fecond time. Befides which, he confidered, that if 
his enterprize fucceeded, he fhould reinftate the af¬ 
fairs of the Commonwealth in the province: and if it 
did not, that fuch a bold attempt would at leaf: teach 
the enemy to fear him. 

However, to prevent the furprize of his foldiers, 
and the darknefs of the night, from oecafioning con- 
fufion' in the execution of fo dangerous an enterprize, 
he thought it neceffiary to prepare them for it. Ac¬ 
cordingly having affembled them, he fpoke to them 
in terms to the following effed. “"Brave foldiers, if 
“ you confider ever fo little the fingular veneration I 
“ had for the merit of our Generals, the Scipios, du- 
“ ring their lives, and which I fbill retain for them 
“ after their deaths, and our prefent condition, you 
“ will agree, that if the office, to which you have 
cc raifed me, is highly for my honour, it is alfo at- 
“ tended with great cares and anxiety. On the one 
“ fide, my ever-reviving grief for their lofs, on the 
cc other, the perplexity in which I am to find means 
“ for preferving to the Commonwealth the unfortu- 
“ nate remains of our two armies, hang heavy upon 
“ me, and leave me not a moment’s repofe: The 
images of the two Scipios are night and day before 
“ my eyes. They often awake me in my fleep. They 
tc feem to fpeak'to me, and I to hear them complain, 

“ and exhort me to avenge them ; to avenge with 
cc them the Commonwealth and your comrades con- 
<c tinually vidorious in this country for fo many years ; 

“ to imitate their example, to conform to their 
“ maxims, and the methods of making war, which 
“ they always followed. I wiffi, foldiers, that you 
Vol. IV. K “ they 
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“ would enter into my way of thinking: that you 
“ would not pretend to honour the deaths of thofe 
“ two great men by tears, but when their remem- 
“ brance recurs to your minds, that you would ima- 
“ gine you fee them again at your head, that you 
“ hear them and march under their command to 
“ battle. It was undoubtedly this remembrance and 
“ image that animated you yederday, when you put 
<c the Carthaginians to flight with an intrepidity, that 
cc made them know the Roman bravery had not ex- 
“ pired with the Scipios, and that no misfortune could 
“ deprefs a people, whom the defeat at Cannae was 
<c not capable of overwhelming. When I checked 
tc your ardor yederday, it was not my defign always 
“ to oppofe your boldnefs; but to referve it for a 
“ more favourable occafion. That occafion is now 
“ arrived. I am well informed, that there are neither 
“ fentinels nor guards polled round the enemy’s camp, 
<c according to the rules of war; and that every thing 
“ there argues exceeding negligence. It is highly for 
“ our good fortune, that they are fo little afraid of 
“ us, and even have us in contempt. They do not 
cc imagine, that troops fo lately defeated, have any 
“ thoughts of attacking them in their intrenchments. 
<c I will lead you againd them in the dead of the 
“ night, and deliver them all into your hands afleep 
iC and without arms. * I know the undertaking is 
“ bold. But when people have mod to fear, and 
“ lead to hope, bold counfels are the fa fed. For 
“ then it is neceffary to feize the occafion the moment 
“ it offers, and not, by letting it efcape, to hazard 
feeking it afterwards in vain. You have now only to 
“ deal with the army of our enemies that are near us. 
“ The two others are not far off. You have reafon to 
“ hope, that you will overcome thefe fird troops by 
“ attacking them without delay. They are not un- 
“ known to you. You have meafured your drength 


* Scio audax videri confilium. Ssd in rebus afperis & tenui fpe, 
fortiffima quceque confilia tutifiima funt: quia, fi in occafionis mo- 
mento, cujus praetervolat opportunitas, cunclatus pauliim fueris, ne- 
quicquam mox amiflam quadras. JLiv. 
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“ with them in an aCtion, wherein the whole advan- A. R. 54 o. 
cc tage was on your fide. If we delay ever fo little, A "\ Z C ' 
<c our fuccefs of yefterday will be known, and we fhail 
<c be confidered as enemies capable of making them- 
cc felves formidable. All the Carthaginian Generals 
cc will then rejoin each other with all their forces. 
tc Shall we be able to fuftain the weight of three ar- 
“ mies, which Cn. Scipio could not withftand with all 
“ his forces together ? In the fame manner as our 
“ Generals perifhed in effect of having divided their 
“ armies, may our enemy now be overpowered whilft 
“ they are feparated. What I propole to you is the. 

“ only choice we have to make in the prefent conjunc- 
cc ture. Prepare therefore to improve the opportunity 
“ this night affords you. Retire now to refrefli your- 
“ felves with nourifhment and reft, in order to march 
cc afterwards, under the protection of the Gods, to 
“ attack the enemy’s camp with the fame vigour and 
“ courage you have defended your own. 5 ’ 

This new project, propofed by a new General, was 
heard with joy, and the bolder it was, the more it 
charmed them. They palled the reft of the day in 
preparing their arms, and taking nourifhment. They 
refted a great part of the night, and fet out three or 
four hours before day. 

About two leagues beyond the camp of the Car¬ 
thaginians, on the fide next Marcius, there were ano¬ 
ther body of Carthaginian troops, feparated from the 
former by a deep valley, covered with fhady trees. 

Marcius, by a ftratagem of the nature of Hannibal’s, 
had a Roman cohort with fome cavalry in this valley. 

Having thus made himfelf mafter of the way by which 
the two Carthaginian armies could have communica¬ 
tion, he led on his troops in filence againft that which 
was neareft to him. As he found neither guards at 
the gates of the enemy’s camp, nor fentinels upon the 
intrenchments, he entered it without any oppofition, 
and with as much eafe as if it had been his own. At 
the fame inftant Marcius ordered the charge to be 
founded, and the Romans with great cries difjperfed 
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A. R 54°- themfelves on all Tides. Some killed the enemy half 
Ant;, c. a Q ee p j n their beds: Tome fet fire to their tents with 
dry ftubble ^ and others feized the gates, to cut olf 
their flight. The fire, cries, and Daughter, prevent¬ 
ed them from hearing any thing, and from taking 
any falutary meafures. Aflonifliment feized them, and 
they had neither fenfe, nor motion : and if they did 
move, they fell naked and without arms into the 
hands of well-armed enemies. Some'ran to the gates, 
and finding them occupied by the Romans, leaped 
over the intrenchments, and threw themfelves headlong 
into the foffes. All who could quit this camp, made 
all the hafle they could to the other: but they were 
all flopt and killed, from the fir ft to the laft, by the 
cohort and horfe that had been placed in ambufh in 
the middle of the way. And though fome had even 
efcaped this Daughter, the vidtors made with fuch ex¬ 
pedition an.d rapidity from the Drft to the fecond camp, 
that it had been next to impoDible to efcape their di¬ 
ligence. The Romans found ftill more negligence 
here than in the other army, becaufe being more di- 
ftant from the enemy, they believed they had nothing 
to fear *, and becaufe towards day-break moft of them 
had quitted their camp to fetch in wood and forage, 
or to maraud. They only found the arms of the 
Carthaginians left in their guard-houfes, and the fol- 
diers either fitting or lying upon the ground, walking 
along their works or before the gates of their camp, 
all without arms. It was in this ftate of fecurity, that 
they faw themfelves fuddenly attacked by the Romans, 
DuDied with the vicftory they had juft gained: fo that 
they could not prevent them from entering, their 
camp. However, they ran in crouds to the gates on 
n the Drft cries and charge of the enemy, and a bloody 
engagement enfued. The aft ion would have cont^ 
nued longer: but perceiving the fhields of the Ro¬ 
mans covered v/ith blood, and judging from thence 
of the defeat of their comrades, they were feized 
with terror, immediately Ded, and efcaped where 
they could j leaving the greateft part of their people 
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upon the fpot, and their camp in the hands of the A- R -54°. 
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victors. 

Thus in the fpace of one night and a day L. Mar- 
cius took two camps, and defeated two confiderable 
armies of the enemy. Authors differ concerning the 
number of thofe who were killed in thefe two actions. 

The fpoils were great. A filver fhield, that weighed 
an hundred and feven pounds, upon which the por¬ 
trait of Afdrubal, Hannibal’s brother, was engraved, 
was particularly remarkable amongft them. This 
fhield was placed in the Capitol at Rome, and was 
loft when that temple was burnt in the Confulfhip of 
Scipio and Norbanus. 

After this expedition, Spain continued fome time 
at peace, both parties not daring to venture a deci- 
five battle, after the confiderable lofles they had mu¬ 
tually fuftained. 

I do not know, whether in all the Roman hiftory 
there be one military exploit more compleat in all its 
circumftances, more fingular and remarkable from 
unexpected events, more important in its confluen¬ 
ces, and more advantageous to the Commonwealth, 
than this of Marcius which we have juft related. The 
entire defeat of the two armies which the Romans had 
in Spain, joined with the deaths of the two illuftrious 
Generals who commanded them, had occafioned fo 
general a confternation amongft the few of their troops 
that remained in that province, that it Teemed to leave 
neither hope nor refource. No obftacle could any 
longer oppofe the paffage of the Carthaginians into 
Italy, and if their victorious armies, that carried ter¬ 
ror every where, could have joined that of Hannibal, 
as it had long been prepared to do, what would have 
become of Rome, and how would floe have been able 
to make head againft this new ftrength of fo formida¬ 
ble an enemy ? 

A fingle, private man breaks all thefe meafures, 
and almoft in a moment difpels fo terrible a ftorm. 

Marcius draws together the wrecks of the Roman ar¬ 
mies, and forms one body of the fugitive troops, whom 
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fear had difperfed on all Tides. He confoles, animates 
them *, and fills them with fuch courage and confidence, 
that they feem to have entirely forgotten that they had 
juft before been defeated. We fee here in the con- 
dud of this officer all the ability and prudence of a 
General moft confummate in the art of war. He con¬ 
fronts danger in all its extent without being difmayed 
by it. He thinks of nothing but to remedy* it. He 
makes ufe both of force and ftratagem. He judici- 
oufly feizes the oecafion as foon as it offers, and takes 
advantage of e'very moment. He gives his orders 
with a coolnefs and tranquillity capable of reviving the 
courage of the moft fearful. He feems bold even to 
rafhnefs, and yet knows how to contain himfelf in the 
very heat of adion, and not to give way to the ardor 
of vidory, which often gets the better of the wifeft. 
In a word, if we examine his whole condud atten¬ 
tively, we fhall fee, that it is guided by a profound 
knowledge in the art of war. A particular attention 
of the Divine Providence ever the Roman empire is 
obfervable here. 

Such accomplifhed merit, attended with fuch great 
and unexpeded fuccefs, fhould, one would think, ac¬ 
quire him great applaufes, and an highly glorious re¬ 
ward at Rome. We are going to fee in what manner 
this affair palled there. Immediately after the adion, 
he wrote to the Senate, and gave them an account 
of the whole. He had taken the title of Proprietor 
in his letter. When it was read, the great and glo¬ 
rious fervice he had rendered the Commonwealth was 
praifed, which is all that is faid of it: Res gefta mo.gr 
nifica Sen at id vifie. But the major part of the fathers 
took offence at his afiuming the quality of Proprae¬ 
tor, without having been eleded fo either by the Se¬ 
nate or People. It was judged “ of dangerous confe- 
quence for Generals to be chofen by the armies; and 
that the auguft authority of eledions legally made by 
the fuffrages of the People, and under the diredion 
of the Gods themfelves, confulted by the aufpices, 
fhould be transferred into the provinces and camps. 
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and abandoned to the rafhnefs of the foldiers.” Some A. R. 540. 
were for having the Senate’s opinion taken upon this 
head : blit it was thought proper to defer that delibe¬ 
ration, till after the departure of the couriers*, who 
had brought Marcius’s letter. As to the recruits and 
provifions which he demanded, he was anfwered that 
the Senate would make provifion in reipeCt to them. 

But it was not thought proper to give him the title 
of Propraetor in the anfwer fent him. It does not ap¬ 
pear that this affair was fpoke of any more in the 
Senate. An affembly was afterwards held, in which 
the election of Marcius was not exprefly condemned, 
but it was rendered void in faCt by the nomination of 
Claudius Nero to command in Spain. 

It does not fuit me to cenfure the opinion of fo Liv. xxvl, 
wife a body of men fo circumfpeCt in their refolu- 2 * 
tions. I plainly perceive, that reafons of State oblig¬ 
ed them to condemn the title which Marcius had af- 
fumed upon his own authority, and ftill more the li¬ 
berty which the foldiers had taken of electing them- 
felves a General: A liberty, which might have had 
fatal confequences, as it actually had under the Em¬ 
perors, when the armies ufurped a power of elect¬ 
ing, without waiting the content of either the Senate 
or People. But might not this cenfure have been 
attended with fome mark of efteem, and fome diftinc- 
tion of honour, after fo highly confiderable a fervice 
rendered the Commonwealth ? The only word which 
the Senate fays of it, is a very dry praife of an expe¬ 
dition acknowledged by themfelves, mognifica *, of 
an aCtion fo prudently conducted, and fo happily ter¬ 
minated. Marcius continued in the army in a diftin- 
guifhed rank, and we fliall in the fequel fee Scipio 
employ him honourably. This is perhaps all that 
brave Officer could defire. 

Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 

P. Sulpicius Galba. 

Another affair, that concerned a perfon upon the Liv. 

Ipot, engroffed at that time the attention of the pub- s » 3 * 
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A. R. 541. lie. The Tribune Cn. Sempronius Blasfus had cited 
\i u ' Cn. Fulvins before the People, and accufed him of 
having by his rafhnefs occafionedfthe lofs of the army 
he commanded the year before, as Prstor in Apulia. 
Of eighteen thoufand men, of which it was compofed, 
fcarce two thoufand had efcaped. The Tribune de¬ 
clared, “ that other Generals, through imprudence, 
had fuifered themfelves to fall into ambufeades, where 
they had perahed with their armies: but that Fulvius 
was the firft, who had loft his legions by vices and li- 
centioufnefs, before he expofed them to perifhing by 
the enemy’s fwords. That accordingly it might be 
faid, that they had been defeated before they-came 
to a battle, and were overcome not by Hannibal,Tut 
by their General himfelf. That thole who gave their 
fuffrages in the afifemblies, did not fufficiently examine, 
whether he to whom they confided the command of 
armies, had the qualities necefiary for fo important a 
truft. What difference there was between Cn. Ful¬ 
vius and Ti. Sempronius ! That the latter having been 
placed at the head of an army of Haves, had foon, 
by his good conduct and the exadl difeipline he had 
caufed to be obferved, made them, forgetting their 
birth and condition, become the refource and lupport 
of the allies, and the terror and fcourge of the enemy. 
That Fulvius, on the contrary, had -made Romans 
well born and bred, and worthy of the name they 
bore, when he took upon him the command of them, 
contract all the vices of Haves. That in confequence 
it was his fault, that they had become diforderly and 
turbulent amongft the allies, and abjedl and cowardly 
in the prefence of the enemy; and that, far from fuf? 
taining the charge of the Carthaginians, they had not 
fo much as flood their firft cries. That, after all, it 
was not to be wondered, that the foluiers had aban¬ 
doned their poft on the firft charge, as their General 
had fet them the example, by flying firft himfelf. 
How many Generals in the prefent war, had chofe ra¬ 
ther to lofe their lives in the field of battle, than aban¬ 
don their armies in danger ? Was it not a fhame, that 
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the foldiers of Cannae fhould have been baniflied into 
Sicily, and that the fame'punifhment had but lately * 
been decreed againft Fulvius’s Legions, whilft the 
rafhnefs of Fulvius himfelf remained unpunifhed; tho* 
the lofs of his army was folely to be imputed to him 

The accufed la'id the misfortune, that had happen¬ 
ed, to his foldiers, and reprefented, “ that they had 
fled through inability to fuftain either the courage of 
the enemy, or the terror of Kannibal’s name. ‘ That 
himfelf had been forced along with them, againft his 
will, by the prefs of his own troops, as Varro was at 
Cannae, and many others on different occafions. What 
good could he have done the Commonwealth by un¬ 
dertaking to refill: the viftors alone ♦, unlefs it was fup- 
pofed, that his death would have been a confolation 
and remedy for the misfortune of the public ? That 
his army had not perifhed by famine, and in effedt of 
having fallen into fome ambufh, for want of knowing 
the enemy: that they had been defeated only by force 
of arms, and in a pitched battle : that laftly, neither 
the courage of his own foldiers, nor of the enemy, was 
in his power.” 

He was aCcufed at two different times, and at each 
time the fentence rofe only to a fine. But when the 
witnefles were heard cn the third accufation, and ma¬ 
ny teftified upon oath, that the terror and flight began 
by Fulvius himfelf, the People were highly enraged; 
and the Tribune, changing the prolecution, demanded, 
that he fhould be punifhed as guilty of treafon; and 
in order to that, that the Praetor fhould call an Af- 
fembly by Centuries. For it was only in that kind of 
Aflemblies, which was the moft folemn and the mofl 
general amongft the Romans, that treafon could be 
tried. 

The accufed feeing the turn which his affair took, 
tried another refource. His brother Fulvius was 
in great conflderation, as well from the glory he had 
already acquired, as by that he was upon the point 
of adding to it by making himfelf mafter of Capua, 
which was then reduced to extremities. He prevailed 
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A.R. 541. upon him to write very moving letters to the Senate, 
' m h e demanded permiflion to be prefent at his 

brother’s tryal, and to follicit for him. But the Se¬ 
nate having replied, that his demand could not be 
granted, becaule his prefence at Capua was neceflfary 
to the fervice of the public j Cn. Fulvius feeing that 
he had nothing farther to hope, did not ftay till the 
day of the Affembly, and retired to Tarquinii into 
voluntary banifhment. Fie was however fentenced, 
though abfent, to fuffer the banifhment he had 
chofen. 

Liv. xxvi. After Capua had been taken, as I have obferved 
before, the Senate ordered Claudius Nero to chufe, 
out of the two legions he had commanded during the 
liege of that city, fix thoufand foot and three hundred 
liorfe, with the fame number of Latin foot and eight 
hundred horfe : to embark thofe troops at Puteoli, 
and to fail for Spain. When his fleet arrived at Tar- 
raco, he landed his troops, and having drawn his fhips 
afhore, he made the crews alfo take arms to augment 
his forces. Having afterwards advanced as far as the 
* banks of the Iberus, he received from T. Fonteius 
and L. Marcius the troops they had commanded be¬ 
fore his arrival. 

Ibid. Afdrubal, fon of Amilcar, was encamped at the 

Lapides Atri in Aufetania between the cities of Illitur- 
gis and Mentifla (cities of the country now called 
Andalufia.) Nero feized the entrance of a defile in 
that place. Afdrubal, who apprehended being fhut 
up by the enemy’s army, fent him a trumpet, with 
orders to promife, in his name, that in cafe he would 
fuffer him to retire, he would entirely evacuate Spain 
with ail his troops. Nero having received this pro- 
pofal with great joy, Afdrubal demanded an interview 
with him the next day, in which the Romans were to 
fettle the conditions upon which the citadels of the 
cities were to be delivered up, and the day fixed, 
when the Carthaginians fhould withdraw their garri- 
fons, and remove all that belonged to them, without 
doing any injury to the inhabitants. Nero had no 
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fooner agreed upon this meeting, than Afdrubal or- 
dered his troops to begin at the dole of the day, and 
to continue all night, to draw off from the defile with 
the utmoft expedition, the heavy baggage of the army. 
Good care was taken not to let any great number of 
men depart that night •, a {mailer being more proper 
both to deceive the enemy by filence, and to facili¬ 
tate a retreat through the narrow ways it was neceffary 
to pafs. The next day both fides met at the place of 
the interview: but the Carthaginian, by purpofely 
holding long difcourfes, and writing down many fu- 
perfluous things, fpent the whole day without deter¬ 
mining any thing, fo that it was neceffary to put off 
the affair till the next day. Nothing farther was then 
decided ; fome new difficulties always arifing, that re¬ 
quired delays In the mean time advantage was 
taken of all the nights. The greateft part of the 
infantry were already fafe, when happily at the break 
of day, a thick fog covered the whole defile, and all 
the plains round about. The Carthaginian demanded 
and obtained a laft delay, under pretext of a feftival 
on which his nation were not permitted to treat 
of affairs. By the favour of the darknefs he then 
quitted his camp with his cavalry and elephants ; and 
without being incommoded in any manner by the 
enemy, he gained a poll, in which he had nothing far¬ 
ther to fear from them. About ten in the morning; 
the fog was difperfed, and difcovered at once to the 
Romans both light and the fraud of the Carthagi¬ 
nians. Nero, afhamed of having fuffered himfelf to 
be fo grofly impofed upon, fet out in purfuit of them. 
But Afdrubal did not think it proper to hazard a bat¬ 
tle, and the whole terminated in fome flight fkir- 
mifhes of no effcdt. The Roman General ought to 
have known the Carthaginians better, • and what was 
meant by the term Punic Faith. 

Whether this beginning of Nero in Spain gave noLiv 
great hopes from his commanding there; or, as is l8 > 
moft probable, he was fent thither only till a General 
was chofen,. that might be left a confiderable time in 

that 
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A.K.54.1 • that province; it is certain, that it was refolved at 

Ant. c. R ome to proceed to the election of a new Comman- 
211 * * 

der, to be placed at the head of the armies in Spain. 
This was a matter of great difficulty. All that was 
clearly conceived, was that too much care and atten¬ 
tion could not be had in the choice of a Captain ca¬ 
pable of fupplying the place of two great Generals, 
who had been killed and defeated with their armies in 
the fpace of thirty days. The Senate deliberated con¬ 
cerning this choice, and not being able to determine 
about it, referred the affair to the People. The Af- 
fembly was appointed by the Confuls for the eleCHon 
of a Proconful to command in Spain. It was ex¬ 
pected, that before it was held, fuch as believed 
themfelves worthy of fo important an employment 
would offer themfelves as candidates. This was a 
miftake. Nobody appeared ; which revived all the 
grief for the fatal blow that had deprived the Com¬ 
monwealth of two Generals, whofe places it was fo 
difficult to fuppiy. The citizens, in the mean time, 
notwithftanding their affliction, repaired to the Fo¬ 
rum, upon the day of the Affembly : and there, with 
their eyes fixed upon the Magiftrates and principal 
perfons of the city, who looked mournfully upon 
each other without fpeaking, they felt the utmoft an- 
guifh to fee the affairs of the Commonwealth in fo 
defperate ,a condition, that nobody dared to accept 
the command of the armies in Spain. At this mo¬ 
ment, P. Scipio, the fon of him of the fame name, 
who had been killed in Spain, about twenty-four 
years of age, got upon an higher place where he 
might be feen by every body, and declared that he 
would take upon him that employment, if they would 
repofe fo much confidence in him. Affoon as the af¬ 
fembly caff their eyes upon him, great cries of joy 
were heard on all fides, which feemed to foretel, that 
his command would be fuccefsful and glorious. They 
immediately proceeded to vote, and not only all the 
Centuries, but every individual of .which they were 
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compofed, from the firil to the laft, decreed, that A - R * 541* 
P. Scipio fhould go to command in Spain. A ai*xf* 

When the affair was over, and the firft heat of 
their zeal cooled, a mournful filence was feen to fuc- 
c-eed fuch univerfal applaufes, and fad reflections upon 
a precipitate election, in which favour had more fhare 
than prudence and reafon. What gave them the mod: 
pain was his great youth. Some even took the mif- 
fortune that had befallen his houfe as a bad omen, 
and could not fee him fet out, without trembling, 
from a family, that were (till in tears and mourning, 
to command in a province, where he was to make 
war and give battle between the tombs of his father 
and uncle. 

Scipio perceiving this coldnefs, made a fpeech to the 
People, fo full of a noble confidence, and fpoke to 
them of his age, the command that had lately been 
confided to him, and the war he was going to make, 
with fo much elevation and greatnefs of foul, that he 
revived in them the ardor that had abated, and filled 
them with an affured hope, fays Livy, fuperior to 
what men’s promifes, and the reafons, with which they 
fupport them, ufually infpire, and which feemed to 
have fomething fupernatural in it. And indeed Scipio 
did not only draw admiration upon himfelf by the ta¬ 
lents and virtues which he actually poifeffed, but by 
the wonderful addrefs he had from his earliefl youth 
of exalting their fplendor by an outfide and behaviour 
highly capable of attracting refpect. In almoft all 
that he propofed to the multitude, he gave them to 
underftand, that the Gods themfelves had intruded 
him therein either in dreams or fecret infpirations; 
whether this was the effect of weaknefs and * fuperfli- 
tion in himfelf, or he had recourfe to this artifice to 
render the citizens difpofed to enter into his defigns. 

It was in this view, that affoon as he had put on the 
robe of manhood, he took care never to do any action 

*■ Polybius book X. proves, that it was not fupcrftition, but addrefs 
and policy in Scipio. 
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public or private, before he had been at the Capitol, 
and had palled a confiderable time there in the temple. 
This cuftom, which he regularly obferved ever after, 
occafioned fome to believe, that he was defcended 
from the Gods. The abfurd ftory that prevailed con¬ 
cerning the birth of Alexander was revived in refpeft 
to him ; and it was talked, that he was begot in effect 
of a commerce between his mother and an enormous 
ferpent. Scipio feemed willing to confirm this opi¬ 
nion by the myfterious air with which he affe&ed ne¬ 
ver to deny the fact, and at the fame time never to 
affirm it. 

I do not in this circ.umfiance difcern the greatnefs 
of foul and elevation of fentiments, that ufually ap¬ 
peared in Scipio’s conduct. There feems to me, to 
be narrownels and meannefs of fpirit in endeavour¬ 
ing to recommend one’s felf by falfhood and diffimu- 
lation. There -j- is even impiety in inclining to cover 
deceit and impofture with the adorable name of the 
Divinity. I know, that Minos and Tycurgus amongft 
the Greeks, and Numa amongft the Romans, made 
ufe of the fame artifice to acquire the efteem and con¬ 
fidence of the People. But an example, vicious in 
itfelf, with whatever great name it is authorized, may 
indeed blind thofe who follow it, but cannot juftify 
them. Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile . 

However it were, the marvellous things related of 
Scipio, had given the Romans an efteem and admira¬ 
tion for that young man, that rofe almoft to venera¬ 
tion : and it was in etfebl of them, that they charged 
him at fo early an age with fo important an employ¬ 
ment and fo confiderable a war. 

Afioon as Scipio had been appointed Pro-conful, 
he prepared for his departure. To the old troops, 
who had remained in Spain of the two defeated ar¬ 
mies, and thofe which had gone from Puteoli with 


f In fpecie fiftse fimulationis, ficut reliquse virtu tes, ita pi etas 
inefle non poteft : cum qua fimul & fan&itatem & reiigionem tolli ne- 
cefle eft. Cic. de nat. I. 3, 
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Nero, ten thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe were A. R. 541. 
added. M. Julius Silanus was alfo lent*in quality of 
Propraetor, to affift Scipio in the fundtions of the com¬ 
mand. When every thing was ready, that General 
fet out of Oftia with a fleet of thirty gallies of five 
benches of oars. When he arrived at Tarraco, he 
held a kind of an Aflembly of all the Ambafladors 
of the States of Spain in alliance with the Romans, 
who had repaired thither on the report of his coming. 

He gave them audience, and * fpoke to them all with 
that confidence and greatnefs of foul, that lolid me¬ 
rit infpires, in fuch a manner however that not a word 
eicaped him, that could give room to fufpedt him 
either of pride or vanity; and that whilft he retained 
an air of fincerity which gained him their confidence, 
he gave his difcourfe all pofiible dignity. 

When he fet out from Tarraco, he vifited the cities 
of the allies, and the winter-quarters of the army; 
and gave great praifes to the foldiers, who after two 
fuch cruel defeats upon the neck of each other, had 
by their valour preferved the province to the Roman 
People, and without giving the enemy time to take 
advantage of their victories, had obliged them to re- 
pafs the Iberus; and laftly, by fo faithful and gene¬ 
rous a condudt, had defended the allies of the Com¬ 
monwealth. He had Marcius always with him. The 
confideration which he had for that Officer, and the 
praifes he gave his valour, plainly (hewed, that he 
was exempt from mean envy, and that which he lead 
feared, was to find a perfon, that might either fully 
or divide his glory. Silanus fucceeded Nero, and the 
new troops were put into winter-quarters. Scipio 
having provided for every thing, and taken all the 
necefiary precautions with as much diligence as wif- 
dom, returned to Tarraco. 

A divifion had arofe between the three Generals of ? oIy ^ *• 
the Carthaginians, and had made them take quite dif- cerpt. Me 

virt. & vit. 

* Ita claro ab ingenti virtutum fuarum fiducia animo, ut nullum ^*iv. xxv ** 
ferox verbum excideret j ingenfque omnibus qua: diceret, cum rqajeftas 2 °* , 
ineflet turn fides. Liv. 
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ferent winter-quarters; Afdrubal the fon of Gifgo 
was on the fide next Cadiz upon the coaft of the 
ocean ; Mago in the middie of the country, efpecially 
beyond the f foreft of Caftulon ; Afdrubal the fon of 
Amilcar near the Iberus in the neighbourhood of Sa- 
guntum. 

About the end of the fame campaign, Marcellns re¬ 
turned from Sicily to Rome. The Praetor C. Calpur- 
nius afifembled the Senate in the temple of Bellona, 
without the city, according to cuftom, 1 to give him au¬ 
dience. Marcellus there gave an account of his ac¬ 
tions and vi&ories; and after having modeftly com¬ 
plained, as well in his own name, as in that of 
his foldiers, that after having driven the Carthagi¬ 
nians out of Sicily, and reduced the province again 
under the Romans, he had not been permitted to-bring 
back his army; he demanded leave to enter the city 
in triumph. That honour was not granted him, not 
through any diiTatisfa&ion, but becaufe the war of 
Sicily did not feem to be terminated yet. He only 
obtained an Ovation, that is, the fmaller triumph. 
The day before he was to enter Rome he had the ho¬ 
nours of the Great triumph upon the Alban mountain, 
a cuftom v/hich had been eftablifhed fome years be¬ 
fore, in the 521ft year of Rome. 

When he entered the city, befides the pidture that 
reprefented the taking of Syracufe, it was preceded 
by the Catapultae, Baliffte, and all the other machines 
of war, which had fallen into his hands; by the fu- 
perb ornaments, which the magnificence of the Kings 
had accumulated during a long peace in that capital 
city; by a great number of filver and brazen vafes 
of exquifite workmanfhip, rich moveables of all kinds, 
and famous ftatues, with which Syracufe was more 
adorned than any other of the Grecian cities. Eight 
elephants were alfo led in the proceffion, as a proof of 
his vi&ories over the Carthaginians. Softs of Syra¬ 
cufe, and Mericus of Spain, walked before Marcel¬ 
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lus with crowns of gold on their heads. They had A.R. 541. 
much contributed to the taking of the city. The Ant,c * 
freedom of the city and five hundred acres of land 
were given to them both; to Sofis in the territory 
of Syracufe, with any houfe in the city he fhould 
chufe; and to Mericus and the Spaniards, who had 
embraced the party of the Romans with him, one of 
the revolted cities of Sicily for their abode, and lands 
in the country, that had been confifcated by right of 
conqueft. 

Cicero highly praifed the moderation of Marcellus 
in refpefl to the paintings and flatues of the Syracu- 
fans. * Having taken Syracufe by force of arms, 
fays that Orator, he might have brought away all 
that he found in it: But he confulted lefs the rights 
of viflory than the laws of humanity : or rather he 
knew how to unite them, by obferving a wife medium 
between both. He carried many maflerpieces of art 
to Rome, and left at leaf! as many at Syracufe, to 
adorn the one, and confole the other. He even made 
it a duty of religion, not to take away any flatues of 
their Gods from the latter ; and as to thofe he caufed 
to be brought to Rome, he placed them all in the 
temples of Virtue and Honour, and in other the like 
places, but none in his own houfes or gardens •, con¬ 
vinced that his houfe in having none of thofe orna¬ 
ments would itfelf become the ornament of the city. 

Livy and Plutarch do not judge l'o favourably of 
the conduft of Marcellus. They obferve that it made 
way, undoubtedly contrary to his intention, for a dis¬ 
order which occasioned great evils in the Common- 

* In ornatu urbis habuit vi&orias rationem, habuit humanitatis. 

Vi&oriae putabat efle, multa Romam deportare, quae ornamento efle 
pollent : humanitatis, non plane fpoliare urbem, praefertim quamcon- 
fervare voluiflet. In hac partitione ornatus, non plus vi6toria Mar- 
celli populo Romano appetivit, quam humanitas Syracufanis referva- 
vit. Romam quae afportata hunt, ad aedem Honoris atque Virtutis 
it£mque aliis in locis videmus : nihil cedibus, nihil in hortis pofuit, 
nihil in fuburbano. Putavit, li urbis ornamenta domum fuam non 
contuliflet, domum fuum ornamento urbi futuram. Syraculis autem 
permulta atque egregia reliquit: deum vero nullum violpvit, nullum 
attigit. Cic. Ver. de Sign, xzo, 121. 
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A R. 5+1. wealth. “ All f thefe fine works of painting and 
A aiV. C * fculpture, fays the firft, were indeed fpoils taken from 
the enemy, from whom the rights of war admitted 
them to be taken. But this was the unhappy begin¬ 
ning of that fatal tafte, which the Romans conceived 
for the arts of Greece, that till then they had neither 
known nor efteemedj which foon induced them to 
plunder without fcrupie in the provinces, not only 
the houfes of private perfons, but the temples of the 
Gods *, and at length to pradtife their facrilegious 
thefts even in the temples of Rome, and particularly 
in' thofe which Marcellus h\d fo magnificently adorn¬ 
ed. For, adds that Hiftorian, we do not fee at this 
time in the temples of Virtue and Honour the paint¬ 
ings and ftatues that Marcellus had placed there, 
v and which, formerly attradled the curiofity of ftran- 
gers. 

riut. in w Plutarch infills ftill more ftrongly upon this reflexion, 
Marc. 310. u 'pjp then, fays he, Rome had neither had, nor 
even known, thefe fumptuous and foperfluous curiofi- 
ties, and thofe fine ornaments- of fculpture, which are 
now fo much fought after, were not to be found in 
her. Full of arms taken from the Barbarians, and 
- bloody fpoils 3 crowned with monuments of trophies 
and triumphs, flie prefented to the eye a fight, which 
had a martial air, and perfectly agreed with a warlike 
and vidlorrous State. The People, however, were high¬ 
ly pleafed with Marcellus for having adorned the city 
with fo many fine works, which in their variety, in¬ 
clude all the beauty, delicacy, and fine tafte of the 
Greeks. Judicious perfons were of a different opinion, 
and infinitely preferred the condudt of Fabius Max¬ 
imus, who brought nothing of the like nature from 
the city of Tarentum, which he took two years after¬ 
wards : for he contented himlelf with the gold and all 

-f Hoftium quidem ilia fpolia, & parta belli juris : cseterum inde 
primum initium mirandi Graecarum artium opera, licentiaeque hinc 
fncra profanaque omnia vulgo fpoliandi, faftum eft: quae poftremo 
in Romanos deos, templum id ipfum primum, quod a Marcello 
eximie ornatum eft, vertit. Lrv. xxv. 4,0,- 
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the other ufeful riches; but left the paintings and A. R 54' 
(latues of the Gods in their places. It was upon this ' 

occafion he faid thefe memorable words : u Let us 
u leave the Tarentines their offended Gods.” Mar-- 
cellus was reproached firfb 5 with having excited hatred 
and enmity againft Rome, in caufing not only men, 
butGods j to be. led captives in his triumph: and 
next with having made of a people accuftomed to make 
war, and to cultivate their lands, and who knew not 
what luxury and foftnefs were, one that piqued them- 
felves no longer upon any thing but refinement of 
tafle for the arts, and converfed folely upon the beauty 1 
of thefe kind of works, and the excellency of the ar- 
tifts.” 

Polybius, that moft judicious Hiflorian, in a frag¬ 
ment come down to us, examines whether the Remans 
did wifely in carrying to Rome the ornaments of the 
cities they had fubjeCted ; and concludes in the nega¬ 
tive. He fupports his opinion with two or three prin¬ 
cipal reafons. 

Firft, if the Romans had aggrandized 2nd exalted 
their country by what are called the fine arts, and 
ail that depends on them, it is evident that they 
would have done well to have brought into it what had 
augmented its power and glory. But if it was by a 
very fimple or plain kind of life, and an infinite re- 
motenefs from luxury and magnificence, that they had 
fubjeCted the States, in which thefe ornaments were 
found in the g re ate it number and perfection, it muff 
be confeffed, that they committed a great fault in 
taking them away * for to depart from the manners 
to which a people owe their victories, to. a flume thofe 
of the conquered, and to draw upon themfelves in the 
confequence, the hatred that always attends violence's 
of the kind we have been fpeaking of, is a conduct 
not to be excufed. 

Polybius has a fecond reafon in this place, which is 
very ftrong. And indeed, to treat fubjeCted cities in 

* Cicero fays the contrary. Deum vero nullum violavit milium 
Atiigit* 
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A.R. 54*. this manner •, to add to their affiidtions for being con- 
Ant. c. q Uere d That of feeing themfelves deprived of the pre¬ 
cious monuments, that were the objects of their attach¬ 
ment and religion ; to exhibit thefe foreign riches as 
a fight ^ to difplay them with pomp to the view of 
all the world, and even of thofe from whom they 
have been taken $ and to make the calamities of others 
the ornaments of one’s country, is in fome meafure 
to infult the misfortune of the conquered; is being 
defirous to perpetuate their lhame and • grief, and at 
the fame time to excite a fecret indignation againft the 
vidbors, which the view of fuch fpoils mult revive 
every day. 

If the Romans had amaffed only gold and filver in 
their conquefts, their policy could not have been 
blamed on that account. In order to attain univerfal 
empire, it was neceffary to deprive the conquered 
States of fuch riches, and to appropriate them to them¬ 
felves. But as for thefe wonders of the art, it would 
have been much more glorious to have left them 
where they w T ere, with the envy they attract, and to 
have placed the glory of their country, not in the 
abundance and beauty of paintings and ftatues, but 
in dignity of manners, and noblenefs of fentiments. 

Cato,, before Polybius, thought in the fame manner, 
and complained vehemently of the dangerous tafte, 
that had been introduced at Rome, and even began to 
gain ground exceedingly. * “ I already hear but 
too many perfons, who praife with tranfports ot ad¬ 
miration, thefe works, which conftitute the ornament 
of Corinth and Athens, and laugh at the antiquated 
fimplicity of the ftatues of our Gods. Believe me, 
w T hen we introduced the ftatues of Syracufe into 
Rome, we brought in enemies, that fooncr or later 
will cccafion the ruin of the city.” 


f Jam nimis mu.ltos audio Corinthi & Athenarum ornaments lau- 
dantes mirantefque Sc ante fixa fidtilia deorum Romanorum ridentes. 
— — I nfe ft a, mihi credite, * ftgna ab Syi'acufis illata i'unt huic urbi. 


• * The word 
figiy. 


Signa in this paffage fignifies illtue?, paintings, and military en- 
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Experience fliewed how juft thefe reflexions were. sj 1 * 
Greece, conquered by the Romans, conquered them 
in her turn by imparting her tafte for the delicacy 
of the works of art to that people, who had hitherto 
been grofs and ignorant in refpedt to them. 

Gracia capta feruni viflorem cepit, G? artes Horat Ep . 

Intulit agrefli Latio. 1.1.2. 

Greece conquer’d won her haughty victors hearts, 

And rultick Latium fell before her arts. 

In the time of Cicero, this paflion rofe even to ex- 
cefs, or rather to a kind of madnefs and phrenzy. 

The governors of provinces left no work of painting 
or fculpture, that were in any efteem, either in the 
houfes of private perfons, or 'even in the temples of 
the Gods, and committed robberies in them, which 
rendered the name of the Roman People odious and 
execrable to foreign nations, as we fee in one of Ci¬ 
cero’s orations againft Verres, entituled De Signis. 

This was one of the principal caufes of the ruin of 
the empire. Luxury, (of which this paflion for paint¬ 
ings and ftatues conftituted a part,) cc more power¬ 
ful and more fatal than all the armies of the enemy, 
lubdued Rome, and avenged the conquered globe.” 

- Savior armis Juvenal* 

Luxuria incubuit , vi Si unique ulcifcitur orb em. 

After Marcellus had quitted Sicily, the Carthagi- Lw. xxvii 
nian fleet landed eight thoufand foot and three thou- Z1 * 
fand Numidian horfe in that province. Thofe troops 
•made fome cities^ take arms in favour of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and ravaged the lands of fome of the allies 
of Rome. Befides which the Roman army, inraged 
at neither having been permitted to return to Rome 
with their General, nor to winter in the cities of Si¬ 
cily, ferved with great repugnance and indolence; 
and the foldiers only wanted a leader for exciting a 
iediticn in the province. The Prstor M. Cornelius 

L 3 furmounted 
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A. R. 541. furmounted all thefe difficulties. He pacified the fob 
Ant. c. biers by ffimetimes treating them with kindnefs, and 
fometimes by fpeaking to them roughly; and he made 
the cities that had revolted return to their duty. 

The two Confuls were in Apulia with their armies. 
But, as there was no longer fo much to fear from Han¬ 
nibal and the Carthaginians, .they had orders to draw 
lots for Apulia %nd Macedonia. The latter fell to 
Sulpicius, whither he went to fucceed L^evinus : Ful- 
vius was recalled to Rome to prefide at the eledticn 
of the new magiftrates for the following year. When 
the queftion was to nominate Confuls, the century of 
the youth called Veturia, to whom it had fallen by lot 
to vote firfi, chofe T. Manlius Torquatus, and T, 
Otaciiius. A croud of people, affirmed that the plu¬ 
rality of voices, as it feldom failed to happen, would 
confirm this choice, had affiembled round Manlius, 
who was prefent, to congratulate him upon his pro¬ 
motion. Manlius then approaching the Conful’s 
tribunal, defired the favour of being heard. Every 
body was eager to know what he was going to alk, 
when he excufed himfelf for not accepting the com¬ 
mand upon account of the weaknefs of his eyes. He 
added, “ That * it would be an inexcufable rafhnefs 
in a General, as well as in a Pilot, when he could not 
adt but by the eyes of another, to think of letting 
others confide their lives, and all that was dear to 
them, to his care. That therefore he defired the 
Conful to make the century of the youth, who had 
given their fuffrages, vote again, and to exhort them 
to confider attentively, before they elected Confuls, 
the nature of the war to be carried on in Italy, and 
the ftate in which the Commonwealth then was. 
That they had fcarce recovered the alarm and terror, 
the approach of Hannibal had occafioned in Rome ; 
when that formidable enemy had made his troops ad¬ 
vance fome few months before to the very gates of 

'* Impudentem Sc gubernatorem Sc imperatorem efle, qui, cum 
alienis oculis ei omnia agenda fint, poftulet fibi aliorum capita ac for-! 
tunas committi r Liv. 
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the city.” The century replied, that they perfifled A. r. 54I 
in their opinion, and fnould not depart from the c * 
choice they had juft made. 

Torquatus then afliiming a fterner tone: “ If I 
<c am Conful, faid he, I fhall neither be able to bear 
“ the loofenefs of your manners, nor you the feverity 
<c of my command. Go then, and vote again ; and 
tc remember we have a war in Italy againft the Car- 
xc thaginians, and that Hannibal is at their head.” 

The tone of authority which Manlius had aflumed, 
and the admiration of his genercfity fignified .by an 
univerfal applaufe, made the century fenfible, that it 
was neceffary to think of another choice. But, be¬ 
fore they proceeded to it, they demanded permiftion 
of the Conful, to confult their elders, that is the old 
men that formed the other part of the century, called 
alfo Veturia. Time was allowed the feniors to confer 
with the youth in the inclofure or -f Fold, (in ovilt) into 
which each century went in its turn to give its fuftrage. 

The feniors told them, “ That there were three per- 
fons,- of whom they might confider which to chufe; 
two of them had already exercifed the firft offices of 
the Commonwealth with honour; thefe were CC Fa- 
bius, and M. Marcellus. And in cafe they thought 
fit to chufe a new General againft the Carthaginians, 
that M. Valerius Laevinus had fignalized himfelf by 
fea and land in the war in which he had commanded 
againft Philip.” The old men withdrew, and the 
youth, after having confulted together, chofe M. 
Marcellus, all glorious from his late conqueft of Si¬ 
cily, and M. Valerius. All the centuries approved 
this choice. 

* Livy, after having related this facft, cannot help 
exclaiming againft thofe of his time, who derided the 

manners 

* 

f This place was furrounded with rails, or hurdles, like fhecp- 
folds, from .whence it took its name, Ovile. 

* Eludant nunc antiqua mirantes. Non equidem, fi qua fit fapien- 
tium civitas, quam dodi fingunt magis quam norunt, ant principes 
graviores temperantiorefque a cupidine imperii, aut multitudineni 
melius moratam cenfeam fieri polle. Centuriam vcro juniorum fe- 
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. manners of the antients, and affedted to turil their ad- 
Ant.c. mirers into ridicule. 44 For my part, (fays he,) lam 
23J * convinced, that if there ever was a Commonwealth 
of wife men, fuch as the learned have rather ima¬ 
gined than known, (he alludes to Plato’s Common¬ 
wealth) it could not be compofed either of chiefs 
more moderate, and lefs defirous of honours, or of 
a People better difciplined and more docile. But 
in particular, that the century of the youth fhould 
confult that of the feniors, concerning the choice 
they fhould make, is what fcarce feems probable 
in thefe days, when the authority of fathers them- 
felves is fo little refpedled by their children.” This 
lafb ftroke fhews how much Rome had degenerated 


from the manners of the ancient times, when chil¬ 
dren’s want of refpedt for their parents would have 
appeared fomething monftrous. 

After the election of the Confuls, the Prtetors were 
chofen. At that time, news came that T. Otacilius, 
• for whom the Confulfhip had been intended, was 
dead in Sicily. 

The games called Ludi Apollinares had been cele¬ 
brated the year before, and the Praetor Calpurnius 
having propofed, that they fhould be celebrated again 
Liv.xxvii. this •year, the Senate decreed, that they fhould be ce- 
lebrated annually for the future, which however was 
not put in execution till four years after. 

At the fame time M. Valerius Lsevinus, who, as 
xxvi. we h ave faid above, had been lent with a fleet and 
fome troops into Greece and Macedonia, in order to 
weaken Philip, endeavoured to debauch fome of his 
allies from him. The j iEtolians at that time made 
a confiderable figure in Greece. They were a fierce 
and brutal People, and had rendered themfelves for¬ 
midable to all their neighbours by their violences, 


nicres vere confulere voluifle, quibus imperium fuffragio mandaret, 
vix ut verifimile fit, parentum quoque hoc feculo vilis levifque apu'd 
liberos au&oritas fecit. 

f .ZEtolia, now called the Defpotfhip, a fmall country of Turkey 
in Europe, is fituated upon the coalt of the Ionian fea, 
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and the more, as they were Hulled in military affairs, 5 + x « 
and excelled efpecially in cavalry. ' Valerius began.by ” X ‘ I# * 
founding the difpofition of the principal perfons of the 
nation in private conventions; and after having 
brought them over, he repaired with a fleet well 
equipped to the place, where the general affembly 
was to be held : it had been called exprefsly fome 
time before. cc There, after having related in what 
fiourifiiing condition the affairs of the Romans were, 
and proved it by the taking of Syracufe in Sicily *, 
and of Capua in Italy *, he highly extolled the gene- 
rofity and fidelity of the Romans to their allies. He 
added, that the jEtolians might expedt to be treated 
fo much the better by them, as they would be the 
firft people beyond fea, that had made an alliance 
with them. That Philip and the Macedonians were 
dangerous neighbours to them, from whom they had 
every thing to fear. That Rome had already very 
much humbled their pride, and well knew how to re¬ 
duce them, not only to reftore the places they had 
taken from the iEtolians, but even to apprehend for 
their own country. That as to the Acarnanians, who 
had feparated themfelves from the body and fociety 
of the yEtolians, fhe would make them comply with 
the fame conditions, and return to the fame depen¬ 
dence they had been under in former times.” 

Scopas, who held the firft dignity at that time 
amongft the iEtolians, and Dorimachus, the moft 
popular of their Senators, very much fupported the 
difcourfe and promifes of Valentis, and went much 
farther than him in refpedt to the Roman greatnefs 
and power, becaufe they were not obliged to be fo 
much referved as he upon that head : and every body 
was more difpofed to believe them, than a ftranger, 
fpeaking for the interefts of his country. What 
pleafed them moft, was the hope of reducing Acarna- 
nia again under their power. The treaty in confe- 
quence was concluded between the Romans and Atto- 
lians. A claufe was added to it, by which the Eleans, 
Lacedaemonians, Attalus King of Pergamus, Pleu- 
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rates and Scerdiledseus, the firft King of Thrace, and 
the other of Ulyricum, were left at liberty to accede 
to it. The JEtolians engaged to declare immediately, 
and to make war upon Philip, and the Romans to 
fupply them with at lead twenty galleys Quinqueremes. 
Ail the cities from iEtolia to the ifland of Corcyra, 
with their dependencies, were abandoned to the iEto- 
lians. All the fpoils were to belong to the Romans, 
who obliged themfelves to a£t in fuch a manner, as to 
re-inftate the ^Etolians in poffeffion of * Acarnania. 
It was alfo ftipulated, that the yEtolians fhould not 
make peace with Philip, but upon condition, that he 
fhould not attack the Romans or their allies ♦, and that 
the Romans on their fide fhould enter into the 
fame engagement. 'A6ts of hoftility were imme¬ 
diately began. Some cities were taken from Philip: 
after which Laevinus retired to Corcyra, well con¬ 
vinced, that the King had affairs and enemies enough 
upon his hands to divert him from thinking of Italy 
and Hannibal. 

Philip palled the winter at Pella his capital, when 
he received advice of the treaty of the iEtolians. 
In order to be in a condition to march afloon as poi- 
jfible againft them, he applied himfelf in putting the 
affairs of Macedonia in order, and to fecure it againft 
the infults of its neighbours. Scopas, on his fide, 
prepared to act againft the Acarnanians ; who finding 
themfelves incapable of making head at once againft 
two fuch potent ftates as iEtolia and Rome, armed 
however, rather through defpair and fury than reafon, 
and refolved to fell their lives dear. Having fent 
into Epirus, upon which they bordered, their wives, 
children, and the old men above fixty, all the reft 
from fifteen to fixty took an oath not to return from 
the war except victorious, and not to receive into the 
city, their houfes, or at their tables, any perfon what- 
foever, that fhould abandon the field of battle, after 
having been defeated. They made the moft terrible 

* Hodie, La Carnia. It is part of the Defpotflup. 
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imprecations againft themfelves, if they failed in their 
engagement; and only defired of the Epirots to bury 
thofe in one grave, who fhould die in battle, with 
this infcription : Here lie the Acarnanians, 

WHO DIED FIGHTING FOR THEIR COUNTRY AGAINST 
THE VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE OF THE /EtOLIANS. 

They fet out that inftant full of courage to meet the 
enemy upon their frontiers. Such a refolution terrifi¬ 
ed the JEtoiians. Befides which they were informed, 
that Philip was already upon his march to aid his al¬ 
lies. This induced them to retire with precipitation, 
and Philip did the fame. 

At the beginning of the fpring, Lsevinus befieged 
•f Anticyra by fea and land, which furrendered loon 
after. He evacuated it to the /Etolians, who had 
feconded him in the fiege, and kept only the fpoils, 
as had been agreed by the treaty. He there received 
advice, that he had been eledted Conful in his ab- 
fence, and that P. Sulpicius was fet out to fucceed 
him. But having been taken ill of a ddforder rather 
long than dangerous, he did not go to Rome, till 
much later than he was expedted. 

SECT. III. 

Marcellus enters upon office. Complaints of the People . 
Great fire at Rome . 'The Campanians , who fet the city 
on fire, punijhed with death. Complaints of the Cam¬ 
panians againft Fulvius. F hey follow Lavinus to Rome, 
in his return from Sicily. Complaints of the Sicilians 
agaihfi Marcellus. Conferences of that affair , which 
at length terminates happily. Severe fentence paffied by 
the Senate againft the Campanians. Decree in refpsbl 
to the fleet , which occafions great murmurs. Salutary 
counfels of the Conful Lavinus. F’he whole people in 
emidation of each other, carry in their gold and filver 
into the publick treafury. HannibaVs cruel refolution 

f A fmall city in the gulf of Lepanto, now called Suola. Jt was 
famous amongft the ancients for hellebore, which its foil produced in 
.ftbundance, 
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in refpelt to the cities in his alliance. Salapia retaken 
by the Romans. Defeat of a Roman fleet by that of 
Parentum. Phe garrifon of the citadel of Parenlum 
gains an advantage over that of the place. Affairs of 
Sicily. Lavinus makes himfelf mafter of Agrigentum , 
and drives the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. Af¬ 
fairs of Spain. Scipio forms a great defign 9 and pre¬ 
pares every thing for the execution of it during the win¬ 
ter feafon. Phe army and fleet fet out together , and ar¬ 
rive at the fame time before Carthagena. Situation of 
that city. It is befieged by fea and land. Carthagena 
taken by affault and fcahng. Its plunder conflderable . 
Mariner of dividing the fpolls ufed by the Romans. Sci¬ 
pio harangues the vi ft or ions army , and praifes the va¬ 
lour and zeal of the troops. Very warm difpute con¬ 
cerning the mural crown , terminated pacifically by Sci¬ 
pio. Scipid s generofity to the hoflagts and prifoners. 
His wife conduit in refpeli to the Ladies found amongft 
the hoflages. He reftcres a young princefs of exquifite 
beauty to Alluchts. Warm gratitude of that Prince . 
Praife of Scipio. He fends LHius to Rome , to carry 
the news of his vi Story. He exercifes the land and fea 
forces, Scipio returns to Perraco. Phe Carthaginians 
conceal their grief for the lofs of Carthagena . 


A. R. 542. 
Ant. C. 
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M. Claudius Marcellus IV. 
M. Valerius L^vinus II. 



Liv. xxvi. /TArcellus having entex^ed upon office on the Ides 
26. JL VX °f March (the fifteenth) afiembled the Senate 

that day only for form-fake, having declared, “ that 
he would enter upon no affair relating to the Com¬ 
monwealth, or the provinces of the Generals, in the 
abfence of his Collegue. That he knew there was a 
great number of Sicilians in the neighbourhood 'of 
Rome, in the houfes of thofe who envied his glory; 
and that far from preventing them openly to lay the 
accufations calumny had invented againft him in 
Rome, he would immediately have given them audi¬ 
ence in the Senate, if thofe Grangers had not induR. 
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trioufiy given out, that they dared not fpeak againft A - R * 5 + 2 * 
the Conful in the abfence of his collegue. That af- * 1Qt * 
foon as Laevinus fhould arrive at Rome, he would in¬ 
troduce the Sicilians into the Senate, and not fuffer 
any other affair to be brought on till they had been 
heard. That M. Cornelius (Praetor of Sicily) had in 
a manner caufed a drum to be beat through the pro¬ 
vince, for accufers againft him, and had fent as many 
as he could of them to Rome. And that, to fully 
his reputation, he actually wrote continually to his 
friends in the city, that the war was not terminated in 
Sicily.” 

The Conful having made every body admire his 
referve and moderation, difmifted the Senate. It 
feemed as if nothing was to be done till the arrival of 
the other Conful. Idlenefs, as is ufual, excited the 
murmurs of the People. “ They complained of the 
evils occaftoned by a long war. That all the coun¬ 
tries, through which Hannibal had pafied, were ruin¬ 
ed, and made defarts. That Italy was exhaufted by 
levies. That they loft fome great battle every year*, 
and that two Generals had been eledted Confuls of an 
adtive reftlefs difpofition that breathed nothing but 
battle, and were lb far from being of a temper to fuf¬ 
fer the people to take any repofe in war, that they were 
capable of difturbing the tranquility of the Common¬ 
wealth in times of entire peace. 

A fire, which happened in feveral parts of the Fo¬ 
rum at once in the night, interrupted thefe difcourfes. 

It continued burning an whole night and day, and 
confumed a great number of buildings. It appeared 
evidently to be the effedt of malice, and not of acci¬ 
dent. It was for this reafon, that the Conful, by 
the authority of the Senate, declared in full Aftembly, 
that whoever would difcover the criminal, fhould, if 
free, have a fum of money, and his liberty, if a Have. 

This promife induced a Have named Mannus to ac- 
cufe the Calavii his mafters, with five other perfons 
of the beft families in Capua, whofe fathers had been 
beheaded by the order of CXFulvius. They were 
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A. R. 542. feized with their flaves. At firfb they denied the? 

An *; c ‘ fact. But When they faw, that thofe whom they had 
employed for fetting the city on fire, were put to the 
torture in the middle of the Forum, they confeHTed 
the whole. They were all punifhed with death, and 
their accomplices *, and the informer for his reward, 
befides his liberty, received a fum * of money which 
amounted to very near fifty pounds fterling. 

The Conful Laevinus palling through Capua on his 
return from Greece, was furrounded by a great throng 
of the Campanians, who conjured him with tears in 
their eyes, to fuffer them to go to Rome, to throw 
themfelves at the feet of the Senate, to implore its 
mercy if pofhble, and to beg, that they would not 
fuffer Flaccus to extirpate them entirely, and to abolifh 
the very name of Campanian, as he feemed to defign. 
Flaccus to this invedHve replied, u that he had no 
perfonal enmity for the Campanians : but that he hated 
them as the declared enemies of the Commonwealth, 
and that he fhould never ceafe to treat them as fuch, 
as long as he found them inclined as they were in re- 
fpedt to Rome. That there was not a people in the 
world, that had fo confirmed an hatred for the Ro-^ 
man name. That the reafon why ,h e kept them 
within the walls, was becaufe thofe of them, that 
could get out, difperfed immediately about the coun¬ 
try, like wild beafls, killing and deftroying whatever 
came in their way. That fome of them had taken re¬ 
fuge with Hannibal, and others gone to Rome, to 
fet it on fire. That the Conful on his arrival in that 
city, would find recent traces of the guilt of thofe 
frantic wretches in the midft of the Forum. That as 
for him, he did not think it fafe to let the Campa¬ 
nians enter Rome.” Laevinus, having obliged the 
Campanians to fwear to Flaccus, that they would return 
to Capua five days after they fhould have received the 
Senate’s anfwer, commanded them to follow him .to 
Rome. 


* Viginti millia jcris. 
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He entered Rome with this train, which was aug- A.R. 542 . 
mented by the Sicilians, who came to meet him •, Ant.c* 
bringing along with him, to accufe two Generals, 
who had acquired immortal glory by taking two of 
the moft famous cities in the world, the very people 
their arms had conquered. 

The firft thing the Confuls brought on, was the 
difpofitions it was neceffary to make for the cam¬ 
paign, upon which they were entering. Lsvinus 
save an account of the fituation of affairs in Macedo- 
niaand Greece; thole of the /Etolians, Acarnanians, and 
Locrians; and of what he had done himfelf both by 
fea and land. The Senate afterwards regulated everv 
thing in refpe6t to the provinces as well of the Con¬ 
fuls, as of the other Commanders. And as to what 
regarded the Confuls in particular, it was decreed that 
one of them fhould remain in Italy againft Hannibal;: 
that the other fhould go to Sicily; and that the Com¬ 
monwealth fhould have this year, only one and twenty 
Legions on foot. 

After the Senate had entirely regulated what re¬ 
garded the diftribution of the Commanders and troops, 
the Confuls drew lots for their provinces. Sicily fell 
to Marcellus, with his command of the fleet; and: 
Laevinus had the command in Italy againft Hannibak 
When the Sicilians, who were in the porch of the 
Senate-houfe, heard how the lots had fallen, they 
were fo much affli&ed, that a fecond taking of Syra- 
cufe could not have grieved them more. They raifed 
mournful cries, that drew upon them the eyes of the 
whole affembly, and made way for different refec¬ 
tions. In their confternation they addreffed their com¬ 
plaints to all the Senators in general, and to each of , 
them in particular; protefting “ that they would ^ ,v - 
abandon their country and Sicily, if Marcellus re- 
turned thither with the fupreme authority. That be-Marc. S ju 
fore they had given him any caule of difcontent, fie 
had a<fted with exceftive rigour, and had fhewn im 
placable wrath in refpecft to them : and what might 
they expert after the complaints, which he knew they 
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. had brought to Rome againfl him. That it would be 
more advantageous for that unhappy ifland to be de- 
ftroyed by the flames of mount TEtna, or> fwallowed 
tip by the waves of the fea, than to be abandoned to 
the revenge of its declared enemy.” 

Thefe bitter complaints, often repeated in the 
houfes of the Great, who were moved with them, in 
proportion either of their companion for the Sici¬ 
lians, or envy for Marcellus, came to be talked of in 
the Senate. The Confute were defired to. agree^to. 
confute the fathers in refpedl to the exchange of their 
provinces. , . . " ; .. 5> tp y hyr 

Marcellus replied, cc that if f the Sicilians had 
been admitted to audience in the Senate, he Ihould 
perhaps, have thought and a6ted in another, manner, 
than he was difpofed to do. But not to give any one 
room to fay, that fear had prevented them from 
fpeaking with entire liberty againfl a. man, to whofe 
power they were upon the point of being fubjedled, 
he was ready, if his collegue did not think it inconve¬ 
nient, to change provinces with him. That he only 
begged the Senate not to decide before-hand in fa¬ 
vour of the-. Sicilians againfl him, by pafling a decree 
for Each exchange. As it would not have been ,rea- 
fonable, added he, to give Lasvinus his choice of the 
provinces without leaving the determination to chance, 
it would be doing me a flgnal affront, to give him an 
employment fallen to me.” 

The Senate, after having exprefTed what they de¬ 
fired, but without decreeing it, withdrew.- The Con¬ 
fute then conferred together, and changed provinces : 
fate, fays Xivy, breaking through all obflacles,^ to 
oppofe Marcellus to Hannibal j * in order that, as he 
was the firfh of the Romans who had the glory of 
defeating him, he might alfo be the lafl that* the Car¬ 
thaginian Ihould boafl .of having made fall in his 
fnares *, -and that at a time when the Roman, arms were 
fuccefsful, and refumed the fupenority. , 1 • 

After the exchange of the provinces, the Sicilians 
having "been introduced into the SenatJhbegan their ha- 
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langue v/ith the praife of King Hiero; taking honour A. R. 542 
to the whole people of Syracufe for the fervices and A ^ C ' 
faithful attachment of that Prince to the Commonwealth 
of Rome. They added, “ That the citizens of Sy¬ 
racufe had had no part in the infradlion of the alliance 
and treaties, nor in any of the violences confequential 
of it. That Hieronymus firft, and Hippocrates and 
Epicydes after, exercifing a cruel tyranny over them, 
had in a manner kept them in chains: but that their 
hearts had always been for the Romans. That they 
had given undoubted proofs of this in all times. That 
feventy of the principal youth of the city had formed 
a confpiracy againft Hippocrates and Epicydes, which 
had mifcarried only through the fault of Marcellus. 

That the moll confiderable perfons of Syracufe had 
continually gone to and fro between his camp and the 
city, to allure him, that they would deliver up the 
city to him when he pleafed. That he had taken 
little notice of thefe advances, through the hope of 
acquiring great fame by taking the city by force. 

That not being able to fucceed in that, he had chofe 
rather to treat for the furrendry of the place with 
Safis and Mercius, men of nothing, than with the 
principal citizens, who had fo often made him the 
propofal, without having ever been hearkened to *, in 
order, no doubt, to have a more plaufible pretext to 
plunder and-dellroy the moll ancient of the allies of 
the Roman People. That accordingly Marcellus had 
treated them with the utmoll inhumanity: that, ex¬ 
cept the houfes ftripped of every thing, there was no¬ 
thing remaining in Syracufe. That they implored 
the Senate to take companion of their mifery, and to 
caufe all to be returned, that could be rcftored to 
them.” 

After they had made this heavy complaint, Lasvi- 
nus ordered them to quit the houfe, in order to his 
taking the opinions of the Senators. J 3 ut Marcellus 
taking the word : “ No, no,” faid he, “ let them flay, 

“ that I may anfwer in their prefence; lince our re- 
“ ward for making war for you, is to have thofe we 
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havefubjedtedto yourpower for accufers. Let Capua 
and Syracufe,,taken the fame year, have-the fatisfac- 
“ tion of having cited their vidtors before your tribu- 
c< nal.” \ 

The deputies accordingly returned into the houfe, 
and Marcellus refuming his difcourfe, faid as follows: 

“ I have not fo much forgot the majefty of the Ro- 
“ man people, nor the dignity of the office I am now 
“ in, to make a Conful defcend fo low, n as to anfwer 
“ the accufations of thefe Greeks, if it were I that', 
: c fliould now appear as criminal. But the queftion 
u is much lefs to examine here into the treatment 
<c they have had from me, than the- puniffiment their 
“ revolt deierved. If they have not been our ene- 
mies, there is no difference in my having injured 
“ Syracufe at prefent, or having done fo 'in Hiero’s 
“ time. But if they have revolted againff us ; if they 
“ have purffied our Ambaffadors fword in hand; if 
“ they have ffiut their gates againff us; if they have 
“ defended the Carthaginian armies •, can they com- 
“ plain of having fuffered hoftilities, they, who have 
“ committed fuch cruel ones in refuedt to us ? The 

t • ’A * • 

concealing of thofe only with whom n they accufe 
’. 6< me of having treated, is a proof, that I have not 
£C rejedted any perfons, who have offered themfelyes 

££ to ferve the Commonwealth. Even before I be- 

% 0 

fieged Syracufe, I did my utmoft to conclude a 
peace with the Syracufans, fometimes by fending 
££ Ambaffadors, fometimes by going myfelf to hold 
“ conferences with them. But feeing they carried 
“ their infolence fo far as to infult our Ambaffadors, 

“ and even myfelf, I found myfelf obliged againff 
<c my will to have recourfe tp arms. It is to .Hanni-, 
“ bal, and the Carthaginians conquered with them, 

(C that .they fhould complain of the feverity they have 
<c met with ; and not in the Senate of the vidtors. As 
for me, I aver, that I have done nothing contrary 
to the laws of, war,, and the rules of equity. It is 
“ for you to authorize the difpofftions I have-thought > 
proper to make; that is more immediately the con- 
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“ cern of the Commonwealth, than mine. I have A -?-54*« 
done my duty. It is for you to take care, that by Ant ‘ C * 
difapprovihg and annulling what I have done, you 
“ do not render other Generals lefs warm and zealous 
<c for the fervice of the Commonwealth. 3 ’ 

^ p . <r ^ B 

Marcellus, after having fpoke thus, quitted the 
Senate, and went to the Capitol, in order to make 
the levies y ] and the Sicilian deputies alfo retired* 
Lsevinus them brought the affair into deliberation. 
Opinions were divided for fome confiderable time. 

Moft of them feconded T. Manlius Torquatus, who 
had expreffed himfelf to this effeft : “ That the Gene- 
tc rals of the Commonwealth had been appointed to 
“ make war againft the Tyrants, who were equally ene- 
“ mies of Sy racufe and Rome, and not againff Syracufe 
< c itfelf. That it had been their duty to deliver it as 
u an ally,- and not to take it as an enemy; and after. 

“ having taken it, to reftore its laws and liberty, and 
not to plunder-and ruin it. If Hiero, that moft 
faithful friend and ally, flioiild return to the earth, 
would any body have the boldnefs to fhew him, on 
cc the one fide Syracufe half ruined, and deprived 
u of all the ornaments that adorned it in his time; 

** and on the other, Rome enriched with the fpoils of 
u his unfortunate country ?” 

Notwithftanding thefe vehement declarations, which 
had for their principle, in fome, companion for the 
Sicilians, and in others, envy of Marcellus, the de¬ 
cree palled by the Senate was moderate endtigh, and 
fufficiently iri favour of the Conful. Every thing he 
had done, and all the regulations he had made during 
the war, and fince his vidtory, were confirmed, and 
orders given for their execution. The Senate de¬ 
clared,' that it would take care of the interefts of the 
Syracufans, and diredied the Conful Lsevinus to af¬ 
ford them all the redrefs and relief, that fhould not 
extend to the detriment of the Commonwealth. 

Two Senators were immediately fent to the Capitol, 
to bring back Marcellus, and the Sicilians having alfo 
re-entered the Senate, the decree, that had juft been 
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A. R. 542- pafled, was read in the prefence of the parties con^ 
cerned. The deputies of Syracufe were difmifled* 
after having been treated with all poffible marks of 
amity and good-will. But before they withdrew, they 
threw themfelves at the feet of Marcellus, defiring 
and conjuring him to pardon them for faying all they 
could, in order to excite fome lenfe of companion for 
their unfortunate country, and to vouchfafe to receive 
the city of Syracufe under his prote&ion, and to con- 
fider its inhabitants as his clients. The Conful an- 
fwered them with abundance of goodnefs and clemen- 

O r 

flut. cy'.’ The Syracufans, after the return of the depu¬ 
ties, paid Marcellus all the great honours they could 
imagine ; iriftituted a feftival, to which they gave his 

Marcellea. name, and which ftill fubfifted in Cicero’s time; and 
decreed by an exprefs law, that as often as Marcellus, 
or any of his family, fhould come to Syracufe, the 
Syracufans fhould wear wreaths of flowers,' and offer 
facrifices to the Gods by way of thankfgiving. Mar¬ 
cellus, on his fide, made it for his honour to protect 
them •, and his defendants, as long as his name and 
family fubfifted, were always the patrons of Syracufe. 

Thus terminated, to the content and glory of both 
parties, an affair that began with fo much warmth, 
but which feemed however lefs excited by the refent- 
ment of the people of Syracufe, than by the envy of 
fome Romans, enemies to Marcellus, as Plutarch ex¬ 
prefly tells us. 

The Senate afterwards, gave the deputies of Capua 
audience. Their complaints were ftill more lamentable 
than thofe of the Sicilians; but their caufe was not fo 
favourable. For they could not deny, but they had 
deferved to be punifhed rigoroufly; and they had not, 
like the others, a fpecious pretext for laying their re¬ 
volt to the charge of the Tyrants: but they believed, 
that fo many Senators as had either been poifoned or 
beheaded, were a fufficient fatisfadlion. They added, 
“ That only a fmall number of the nobility remained 
at Capua, whofe confciences had not reproached them 
fo much, as to induce them to deprive themfelves of 
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life ; and whom the victor had .not deemed criminal A ; R - 5 +»* 
enough to be pimifhed .with death. That they de- 2l ‘ 0> * 
manded liberty for them and theirs, with part of their 
fortunes. That they expedted this grace from the 
Romans, moft of whom were related to them by 
alliance or blood, fince the many marriages contracted. 

between the two States.” 

* 1 

After thefe deputies had quitted the Senate, it was; 
deliberated for fome time, whether Q^Fulvius fhould 
be made to return from Capua, in order that this 
affair, which concerned him perlonally, and in which 
he muft be better informed than any one elfe, might 
be treated in his prefence. It was at length agreed, 
that it was not proper to make him quit his poll, 
where his prefence was. necelfary: and the lefs as 
there were feveral Senators prefent, who having ferved 
in the army during the fiege of Capua, had. been wit- 
neffes of all that had palled there, and could inform 
the Senate of it. . 

The affair was therefore brought upon the carpet. 

M. Atilius, the moft diftinguifhed of thofe who had 
ferved under Flaccus againll the Campanians, having 
been defired to give his opinion, fpoke to this effeCt. 

“ I was of the council held by the Proconfuls after 
c< the taking of Capua. After we had enquired what 
Campanians had done our Commonwealth any fer- 
vice, we found only two women, namely, Veftia 
Oppia of the city of Atella, and Faucula Cluvia, 
formerly a courtezan. The firft did not let one day 
u pafs without offering facrifices to the Gods for the 
u fafety and fuccefs of the Roman People: the other 
fecretly fupplied fuch of our prifoners as wanted 
them with provifion. All the reft of the Campa- 
nians'liave been aCtuated by an hatred for us equal 
cc to that of the Carthaginians. And CF Fulvius ra- 
<c ther cut off the heads of the moft illuftrious, than 
cc of the moft criminal, of that people. For the reft, 
tc I do not fee, that the Senate can decide in refpeCb 
“ to the Campanians, who are Roman citizens, with- 
“ out confuting the People.” 
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Upon the remonftrance of Atiliusj the -People were 
confulted by one of their Tribunes, and they referred 
the affair entirely to the Senate. 

In confequence of this decree of the People, the 
Senate began by refloring their eilates 'and -liberty to 
Oppia and Cluvia, adding, that if they defired to aik 
any other reward of the Senate, they had only to re¬ 
pair to Rome. ; How laudable is Oppia’s zeal, who 
every day offered facrifices for the Romans: but what 
a reproach is this for Rich perfons as are now-a-days 
fo little concerned for the good of the public.!. 

Different decrees were made in refpcct to each fa- 
mily of the Campanians, which if would be too. long 
to repeat. It was ordained, that, none of thofe who. 
were in Capua, whilfl the gates had been fhut to: the 
Romans, fhould continue either in the city or territory 
after a certain day; and a place beyond and at fome 
diftance from the Tiber was alfigned them to fettle 
in. Others lefs criminal were placed at lefs diflance 

X 

from Capua. None of them were allowed to poffefs 
lands or homes at lefs than fifteen miles from the fear 
The eilates of all the Senators were fold at Capua, 
and of thole, who had been magiilrates, either in* that 
city, Atella or Calatia, places in its neighbourhood. 
All the free perfons, that had been reduced into (la- 
very, were fent to Rome to be fold there. And daft¬ 
ly, it was decreed,’ in refpedl to the brafs ftatues ta¬ 
ken from the Campanians,. that the college of Pon¬ 
tiffs fhould decide what ought to be confidered asTa- 
cred, and what might pafs for profane. . . When we 
recoiled: the excefs of hatred, fury, and cruelty, with 
which Capua had adled againflthe Romans,Owe cam 
not be furprized at the feverity.of this punifhment. 
The deputies returned in defpair, complaining no 
longer againfl Flaccus, but of the injufliceof the- 
Gods, and the cruelty of Fortune. b . 

After the Sicilians and Campanians were difmiffed, 

the levies for recruiting the armies were made: and 

the next care v;as to man the fleet with Teamen. But 
# # r ' 

as there were neither lufficient numbers in the Com¬ 
monwealth 
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monwealth for this laft occafion, nor money enough A.r. 542 
in the. public treafury to hire men and pay them, the A *E c * 
Confuls decreed, that private perfons fhould Ripply, 
according to their ranks and incomes, as had been 
done before,-a certain number of mariners, whom 
they fhould pay, and find provifions the moment of 
their embarkation for thirty days. This decree exci¬ 
ted fo univerlal a murmur, and fo declared a difcon- 
tent, that 'it would infallibly have occafioned a fedi- 
tion, if there had been a leader capable of heading and 
fupporting it. It was loudly complained, tc That the 
Confuls, after having ruined the Sicilians and Cam¬ 
panians, were contriving to crulh and deftroy the Ro¬ 
man people themfelves; That exhaufted by the ex- 
ceffive taxes they had paid during fo many years, 
they had nothing left but the foil of their barren and 
defert lands. That the enemy had burnt their houfes, 
and the Commonwealth deprived them of the flaves * 
whom they employed in hufbandry, by forcing them 
to refign them, in order to their ferving either as foT 
diers in the armies, or as feamen in the fleet. That 
the pay of the rowers, and the yearly taxes, had robbed 
them of the little money that flill remained That 
there was no authority, nor violence, that could make 
them give what they had not. That the Confuls then 
might fell the eftates and effe£ts of the citizens; that 
they might alfo make Haves of their perfons; and 
that what they flill had, did not fuffice to pay their 
ranfom.” 

They held thefe difcourfes neither in fecret, hof 
in fmall companies, but openly, and before the faces 
of the Confuls, who faw themfelves in a manner in¬ 
verted by a multitude of exafperated citizens, whom 
thofe magiftrates could neither appeafe by fc verity, nor 
gentle treatment. The Confuls wifely declared to the 
People, that they gave them three days to reflect upon 
what had been propofed; and themfelves employed 
that interval in finding fome expedient to extricate 
them out of this difficulty. The next day they af- 
fembled the Senate, in order to deliberate upon this 
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.affair. After many fpeeches,s they were obliged to 
confefs, “ That the People had fome reafon for mur¬ 
muring, and refufing the r aids demanded of them: 
but they however - concluded,'that it was abfolutely 
neceffary to lay this load upon particulars. For as 
there was no money in the public treafury, where elfe 
could they have feamen ? and how could they preferve 
Sicily, keep Philip out of Italy, and defend its coalts, 
without having fleets in a condtion to aCt ?” 

In fo unhappy a conjuncture, the Senators being 
highly embarraffed, and not knowing what to chufe, 
nor what advice to give, the Conful Lsvinus repre- 
fented to them, * “ That as the magiflrates were 
“ above the Senators by their rank, and the Senators 
“ above private citizens; fo ought they to fet them 
“ the example, when the queftion was to aid their 
“ country, and to take the heavieft and moft oppref- 
c< five loads upon themfelves. If you are for finding 
“ in inferiors docility and fubmiflion in refpeCl to 
“ taxes and impofts; do you, and yours, contribute 
“ firfl yourfelves. The expence will be lefs felt by 
“ the Small, when they fee the Great impofe more 
upon themfelves, than they would be obliged to 
“ pay. If then we are for having the Roman people 
“ lupplied with fleets well equipped^ and that parti- 
cc culars fnould furnifh rowers with a good will, let 
“ us, as many of us as are Senators, begin the firfl 
iC ourfelves to furnifh them. Let us to-morrow carry 
“ in all the gold, filver, and copper money, that we 
c( have, to the public treafury, retaining only our 
cc rings, for us, our wives and children, and the Bulls 
“ (ornaments in the fhape of an heart) worn by our 
fons in their infancy. Such of us as have wives and 
“ daughters, may keep an ounce of gold to ferve as 
ornaments for each of them. Thofe who have 
ferved Curule offices, may keep the furniture of 
“ their horfes, and the quantity of filver neceffary 

* Magiftratus Senatni, & Senatum populo, iicut honore pracftent, 
ita ad omnia, quae dura atque afpera effent fubeunda duces debere 
e(Te. Si quid injungere inferiori velis, id prius in te ac tuos, fi ipfe 
juris ftatueris, faciliiis omnes obedientes habeas. Nec impen/a gravis 
eft, cuni ex ea plufquam pro virili parte fibi quemque capere principum 
viaent. Liv, 

“ for 
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** for making the veffels for)fait, and libations, ufed A - R * 5 + a ‘ 

Cc in religious ceremonies. (The other Senators ffiall xl ' 0 / 
cc keep only a pound of filver, and five thouland afles 
tc , for the ufe of each family. Let us put into the 
“ hands of the Triumviri, or officers of the treafury, 

“ all the reft of our gold, filver, and copper money 
“ and that without any decree of the Senate, in order 
“ that this voluntary contribution, and fo laudable a 
“ paffion for the fervice of our ; country, may firft 
cc pique the Knights in point of honour, and next all 
cc the reft of the citizens, and inlpire every one with 
“ an equal emulation for the public good. You 
“ have now the only expedient my collegue and my- 
“ felf have been able to find, after having examined 
“ the affair with all poffible attention. Go, fathers, 

“ and with the affiftance of the Gods, be the firft to put 
cc our counfel in execution. By faving the Common- 
“ wealth, we fave aur private interefts.; but.bybe- 
“ traying thofe of the public, we vainly ffiould ima- 
cc gine our own fecure.” 

This propofal was fo well received, and executed 
with fo much zeal and ardor, that the Confuls had 
the thanks of the Senate for making it. As loon as 
the Senators withdrew to their houfes, they fent all 
their gold, filver,. and copper money to the treafury,' 
with fo much emulation, that they feenied to contend 
who ffiould be firft upon the regifters; and neither 
the Triumvirs fufficed to receive it, nor the clerks to 
write it down. The Knights imitated the ardor of 
the Senators, and the People: that of the Knights. 

Thus, without any decree, or occafion to ufe the au¬ 
thority of the magiftrates, A he Commonwealth had 
its fleet manned with Teamen, and had money to pay 
them, q And now every thing , being ready for open¬ 
ing the campaign, the Confuls repaired to their pro¬ 
vinces. . . > 

Since, the war had,broke out, the Ioffes and fuc- ^ /# XXV1 * 
ceffes had been fo equal,, that the Romans and Car- 5 
thaginians Teemed to < have a6lually as much to fear 
and to hope, as when the two. States began hoftilities. 

But what gave Hannibal molt pain, was, that his in¬ 
dolent 
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dolent and ineffe&ual endeavours to defend Capua, 
whilft the Romans attacked it with incredible vigour, 
had extremely hurt his reputation with moll of the 
States of Italy, and much abated their warmth for his 
party. He could not put troops into the cities he had 
taken, capable of keeping them in awe, without di¬ 
viding his army into many fmall bodies, which would 
by no means fuit his views *, nor draw off his garrifons, 
without abandoning moft of his allies. As he was 
equally avaricious and cruel, he determined to plun¬ 
der and ravage the places he could not keep, and to 
leave them not in a condition of being of any advan¬ 
tage to his enemies. But this refolution was no lefs 
fatal to him in the event, than it was horrid in itfelf. 
For he thereby incurred the hatred, not only of thofe 
he had treated fo inhumanly, but alfo of all the other 
ftates of Italy, who believed themfelves threatened 
with the fame fate. The Conful, on his fide, was vi¬ 
gilant to improve all occafions of making the Italians 
return to their duty. 

Salapia (now called Salpe) was a city of Apulia, 
fubjed to Hannibal, in which he had a good garri- 
fon. ' Dafius and Blafius were the two principal citi¬ 
zens of that place. The latter was entirely in . the in- 
tereft of the Romans)'and'had often endeavoured, but 
always ineffectually, to bring Dafius over. This did 
not hinder him from folliciting the other continually ; 
till in effect of new inftances, and remonftrating how 
advantageous that change would be to both, as well 
as to their country, he made him confent to deliver up 
the city to Marcellus, with the Carthaginian gjarrifon, 
confifting of five hundred Numidians. But thofe fob 
diers, who were the flower of Hannibal’s cavalry, 
fold their lives dear. Accordingly, though they had 
been furprized, and could make no ufe of their horfes 
in the city \ however, having armed themfelves in the 
midft of the tumult, they ufed their utmoft efforts to 
get out of the place; which not being able to effect, 
they fought like men in defpair, revolving to quit 
their arms only with their lives ; fo that not; above 
\%ftv of them fell into the hands of the Romans alive. 

' • '• The 
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The lofs of thofe horfe was more affefting, and did 54*« 
Hannibal more hurt, than that of the city of Salapia. a j‘ 0# * 
From thenceforth, he did nothing confiderable with 
his cavalry, which was the part of his forces that had 
acquired him mofl advantages over the enemy. 

At this time the Roman garrifon, which defended 
the citadel of Tarentum, could fcarce fupport any Uv. xxvi. 
longer the famine, that diftreffed them ; and M. Li-39* 
vius, the Governor of that place, had no refource, 
except in the provifions that came from Sicily. In 
order to fecure their paflage along the. coafts of Italy, 
there was a fleet near Rhegium of twenty fhips. D. 

Qu in this j .an officer of obfcure birth, but who had 
advanced himfelf by his merit, commanded it. Hav-. 
ing failed from Rhegium, at about fifteen miles fronii 
that city,- near the Sacred Port, he fell in with the 
fleet of Tarentum,' confiding as well as his own of 
twenty fail,* and commanded by Democrites. They 
immediatelv came to a battle. Never did two fleets, 
however flrong and numerous, charge with fo much 
ardor and fury. They boarded each other, imme¬ 
diately y and the foldiers going from one fhip into 
another fought in a firm front, as they might have 
done by land. The fuccefs was long doubtful. Rut . 
Quintius, Commander of the Roman fquadron, be¬ 
ing killed, his death put the other galleys into a con- 
flernation *, fo that betaking themfelves to flight, 
lome were funk, and others having made to the land 
by the help of their orars, were taken by the people 
of Thurium and Metapontum. Happily almofl all 
the tranfports, that- followed the fleet laden with pro¬ 
vifions, efcaped the purfuit of the enemy. 

An advantage gained by the gajrifon of the citadel L\v. ibid, 
of Tarentum over the enemy, confoled it a little for 
the misfortune of the fleet. Livius, who command¬ 
ed it, being intent upon taking advantage of all the 
occafions that offered, had no fooner been informed, 
that four thoufand men had quitted the city, in order 
to. forage in the country, and were difperfed about 
without precaution, than he fent one of his braveft- 
eftcerS} called C. Perfius, againft them, with two 

thoufand 
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A. R. 5+a. thoufand foldiers. The latter having found them 
ftraggling on all fides, made a great Daughter of 
them, and obliged the few that could efcape them, to 
re-enter Tarentum in hafte, of which the gates were 
but half opened *, fo much did the inhabitants fear, 
that Perfius might throw himfelf into the place with 
thofe that fled. : \ 

At this time the Conful Laevinus arrived in Sicily, 
Liv. xxvi. where he was expelled with equal ardor by all the 
£°* allies of the Commonwealth, as well old as new. 
The firft thing he did, was to put the affairs of Syra- 
cufe in fome order, which the new peace they enjoy¬ 
ed, had not yet been capable of entirely reinftating 
in its antient tranquility. 

He afterwards marched his legions againft Agri- 
gentum, the only city of importance of the province 
that remained in the hands of the enemy, and in 
which the Carthaginians had a ftrong garrifon. He 
had the good fortune to fucceed entirely in this enter- 
prize. Hanno commanded in chief in it: A but the 
Carthaginians relied moft upon Mutines, the General 
of the Numidians. That officer over-running all 
Sicily with his troops, ravaged the lands of the allies 
of the Romans; and it was not poffible, either to 
keep him out of Agrigentum, when he thought fit 
to re-enter it, or to prevent him from quitting it, as 
often as he defired to go out, and plunder the coun¬ 
try. The glory Mutines had acquired by his great 
fucceffes, beginning to give Hanno umbrage, excited 
that General’s envy and hatred againft him,^ who not 
being able to hear any longer without pain the advan¬ 
tages he continued to gain over the enemy, deprived 
him of his poft, to give it to his own fon. Envy, 
the bafeft of all vices, blinds thofe who are fo unhap¬ 
py to give themfelves up to it. Hanno affured him¬ 
felf, that Mutines would ceafe to be efteemed by the 
Numidians, when he had no longer any authority 
over them. Dire£tly the contrary happened. The 
injuftice done that brave officer only augmented the 
affection and attachment of his Numidians for him ; 
and Mutines, on his fidey could not bear the affront 

he 
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he had received •, fo that he privately fent a courier to 
Lasvinus, in order to treat with him concerning the % [' 0t ’ 
furrendry of Agrigentum. When they had agreed 
upon the conditions and manner, in which the place 
was to be put into the hands of the Romans, the Nu- 
midians feized the gate that led to the fea, and having 
either killed or driven away thofe that guarded it, 
they introduced into the city a body of the enemy, 
who had repaired thither exprefsly. They had already 
advanced towards the middle of the city, and as far 
as the public place, in order of battle, when Hanno, 
hearing the noife and tumult which they occafioned, 
but which he attributed to the mutiny of the Numi¬ 
dians, who had already rofe more than once, ran thi¬ 
ther to appeafe the fedition. Perceiving then by the 
number, which was greater than that of the Numi- 
dians, and hearing the language of the Romans more 
diftindtly, which was not unknown to him, he thought 
proper to fly, and quitting the city with Epicydes' 
through the oppoflte gate, they both repaired to the 
fea-flde *, where happily for them finding a fmall vef- 
fel, they embarked for Africa, abandoning the pof- 
feflion of Sicily to the Romans, which they had dis¬ 
puted with them during fo many years. The reft of 
the multitude, confifting of Carthaginians and Sici¬ 
lians, without endeavouring, to defend themfeives, 
ran with as much precipitation as blindnefs and terror, 
towards the gates of the city, in order to efcape. But 
having found them ftiut, they were all killed near 
the gates and places leading to them. 

Laevinus feeing himfelf abfolutely mafter of Agri- 
gentum, caufed the heads of the principal citizens 
to be cut off, after they had been whipped with rods, 
and fold all the reft with the plunder. The whole 
amount he fent to Rome. The rumour of the taking 
of Agrigentum, and of the revenge executed upon 
its inhabitants, having fpread in Sicily, fubjeded all 
the reft to the power of the Romans. In a very fhort 
time twenty cities were delivered up to them, in ef¬ 
fect of fecret intelligence: fix were taken by force, 
and more than forty furrendered voluntarily. 
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A.R. 543. The Conful having either punifhed or rewarded the 
A «j*o. C * principal perfons of thofe cities, accordingly as they 
deferved, obliged the Sicilians at length to renounce 
war, and apply themfelves folely to agriculture ; in 
order that-the ifiand by its fertility, might be in a 
condition, not only to fubfift its own inhabitants, but 
io fupply the city of Rome and Italy with grain ; as 
it had frequently done on many occafions. He car¬ 
ried away with him into Italy four thoufand men^ 
who were an herd of robbers driven out of different 
countries for their debts and crimes, and accuftomed 
to live by rapine and theft, and who could not but 
difturb the ftill but weakly eflab'lifhed peace Sicily 
began to enjoy. • >. 

, As to the affairs of Spain, P; Scipio is going to 
make himfelf known there, and to give us by his 
condudt an idea of one of the greatefc captains that 
the world perhaps ever produced. * It is principally 
Polyb. x. after Polybius, that we talk in this manner; 1 and he 
5g6~" was ca P a ^ e judging well of the fa£t, as he relates 
nothing concerning that great man, but' from the 
mouth of C. Laslius, who, from his earlieft youth to 
Scipio’s death, had attended him in all his enterprizes, 
and had always been the faithful confident of all his 
fecrets.- 

Scipio being informed, before he left ’Rome, that 
his father had been defeated only through the treachery * 
of the Celtiberians, and becaule the Roman army had 
been divided, did not give way to the univerfal ter- 
ror, that the victories of the Carthaginians in Spain 
had excited amongfi: the People. Having afterwards 
been informed, that the allies on this fide of the' IberuS 
had not changed in refpedt to the Romans, 'that -the 
Generals of the Carthaginians did not agree amongfi: 
themfelves, and treated the people in fubje6tion to>5 
them with cruelty, he fet out full of confidence,- and 
affured himfelf of great fuccefs. 

Polyb. He was fcarce arrived in Spain, than revolving al- 
580. ready a great defign in his mind, and taking advan¬ 

tage of the. leifure the winter-quarters afforded, he in- ‘ 

formed 
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formed himfelf with all poflible exadtnefs of the con- A. R. 54*. 
dition in which the affairs of the enemy were! Care A ^ C * 
and forefight of this kind prepare and aflure. great 
fucceffes! He was informed, as we have already ob- 
ferved, that profperity had foon been followed by a 
mifunderftanding between the Carthaginian Generals : 
that they had feparated their forces ; that they were at 
a very great diftance from each other; and that nei¬ 
ther of them had lefs than ten days march from New 
Carthage. ~ - 

In confequence, he at fir ft judged that it was not 
proper to come to a pitched battle. That in doing 
lo, he mu ft either fight all the enemy’s armies toge¬ 
ther, and then it would be to hazard every thing, as 
well ori' account of the preceding Ioffes, as becaufe his 
troops were much inferior in number to the enemy, or 
attack only one of the three Generals, in which cafe 
he was afraid, that if he put him to flight, and the 
reft fhould come to his aid, he fliould be furrouqded, 
and incur the fame misfortune, as Cneus Scipio his 
uncle and Publius his father had done. -He therefore 
diredted his march another way. 

Knowing that New Carthage was of infinite advan¬ 
tage to the enemy, and that it might prove a great 
obftacle to the fuccefies he hoped, he informed him¬ 
felf ''during the winter-quarters from prifoners in all 
that related to it. They told him, that it was almoft 
the only-city of Spain that had a port fit to receive a 
fleet and naval army: that it was commodioufly fltu- 
ated for the landing of the Carthaginians from Africa, 
andcrofflng the arfn of the fea between them ^ that a 
great quantity of filver was kept there; that all the 
munitions of the armies, and the hoftages of all Spain * 
were there: and which was moft important, that the 
garrifon confifted only of a thoufand men; becaufe 
nobody could imagine, as the Carthaginians were 
mafters of almoft all Spain, that any one would dare 
to conceive thoughts of befleging that place : that 
the city was befides really well peopled, but with ar- 
tifans, merchants, and other people of that kind, all 
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entirely ftrangers in refpeCt to war, and who would 
only ferve to advance the taking of the city, if it 
were unexpectedly attacked. 

He made himfelf as well acquainted with the fitua- 
tion of the city, the munitions it contained, and the 
difpofition of the lake, with which it was furrounded. 
Some fifhermen had informed him, that in general 
that lake was marfiiy, fordable in many places, and 
that the tide was very often down towards the even¬ 
ing. . All this made him conclude, that if he effected 
his defign, he fhould diftrefs the enemy as much as 
he fnould advance his own affairs : that if this failed, 
it would be eafy, keeping the fea, to retire without 
lofs, provided only, that he fecured his camp; a 
thing that was not difficulty confidering the remote- 
nefs of the enemy’s troops. Accordingly, quitting 
all other defigns, he applied himfelf folely during the 
winter-quarters in making preparations for this fiege •, 
and, which is remarkable in one of his age at that 
time, he did not open himfelf concerning this enter- 
prize, except to Laelius, till he believed it neceffary 
to declare it. 

Early in the fpring Scipio made his fleet put to fea, 
and ordered all the auxiliary troops of the allies to 
repair to Tarraco. He afterwards made his fleet with 
the tranfports fail to the mouth of the Iberus, whi¬ 
ther he ordered the Legions alfo to march from their 
winter-quarters. He fet out himfelf immediately 
from Tarraco with five thoufand allies j in order to 
put himfelf at the head of his army. Affoon as he 
arrived, having afiembled his troops, u he began by 
thanking the old foldiers for the zeal and affeCtion they 
had expreffed for his father and uncle during their 
Jives, and fince their deaths, and for the valour with 
which they had preferved a province for the Roman 
People, of which the lofs feemed inevitable. He 
added', that thefe defeats ought not to difeourage 
them. That it was not by the valour of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, that the Romans had been overcome, but by 
the treachery of the Celtiberians j upon the confidence 
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in whom the Generals had too eafily feparated from A. R. 54 . 2 
each other. That the enemy were now actually in c 
the fame circumftances. That they were divided and 
in different countries. That the" oppreflions, which 
they exercifed upon their allies, had exafperated them 
all againft Carthage. That part of them had already 
treated with him by deputies: that the reft would 
do the fame, affoon as they faw the Romans on the 
other fide of the Iberus. That the Generals of the 
enemy not being in unity with each other, would not 
join to give him battle* and that fighting feparately 
they could not be able to fuftain the firft charge of the 
Romans. That all thefe reafons ought to animate 
them to pafs that river with confidence, and to expect 
from the Gods an allured protection.” 

After this difcourfe, having left M. Silaniis, who 
commanded under hirn, three thoufand foot and five 
hundred Iiorfe to guard, the country on this fide'the 
river, he palled to the other with the reft of the ar¬ 
my, without difcovering his defign to any one, which 
was, as. we -have faid, to take New Carthage by af- 
fault. ' ‘ 

' * • > T • * f 

We mult remember, fays Polybius, after the whole 
account "that we have juft given, that Scipio w ; as 
now but feven and twenty > and that the affairs lie’was 
charged with, were fuch as in effeCt of former defeats 
left no hopes of any luccefs. Having engaged to 
reinftate them, he quitted the ways'laid down and 
known to every body, and ftruck into new o'nes, that 
neither the enemy, nor his own army could conjec¬ 
ture. And he took thefe new meafures in cohfe- 
quence only of the moil folid reflections. • r " 

After having given fe.cret orders to C. Laelius, who 
was to command the fleet, and to whom alone he had 
imparted his defign, to fleer towards New' Carthage, 
how called Carthagena, he put himfelf at the liedd of 
the land troops, arid advanced by long marches. 

His army confifted of twenty five thoufand foot, and 
two thoufand five hundred horfe. After feven days 
march he appeared before the city, and incampcd on 
Vol. IV, N the 
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A. R. s+i. the fide afpefting the North. He had ordered Lselius 
Ant,C * to take a com'pafs with his fleet, and fo to dire 61 his 
courfe, as to enter the port at the fame time that the 
army fhould appear on the land fide: which was punc¬ 
tually executed. Scipio caufed afoffe and double in- 
trenchrilent to be carried on behind his campi On 
the fide of the city he raifed no works, the fituation 
of the poft alone covering him from all infult. 

Polybius, before he enters into 'the particulars of 
the fiege, defcribes the fituation of the city and 1 coun¬ 
try round/about it. I fhall copy it after him, with¬ 
out fear of lniftaking ; that author having been upon 
the fpot to affure himfelf the better in refpe 6 t to it. 

New Carthage, fays he, is fituated towards the mid¬ 
dle of the coaft of Spain, in a gulf that lies toward the 
wind * Africus. This gulf is about twenty'ftadia in 
depth, (fomething more “than a league) and ten broad 
at its entrance. It forms a kind of port, becaufe 
there is an ifland, which on each fide leaves only a 
narrow paffage for coming in. The waves of the 
fea break againft this ifland, which makes the whole 
gulf entirely calm, except when the wind Africus, 
blowing through thofe two openings, agitates the fea. 
This port is fhut againft all other winds by the conti¬ 
nent that furrounds it. At the bottom of the gulf 
rifes a mountain in the form of a penirifula, upon 
which flands the city, that on the Eaft and ‘South is 
defended by the fea, and on the Weft by a lake, 
which extends alfo to the North ; fo that the Ifthmus, 
or fpace between two feas, which joins the city to the 
continent, is only two ftadia, that is to fay, fomething 
more than four hundred and fixteen yards. v The city, 
towards the middle, is low and hollow. The way 
from the fea on the South is through a plain. The 
reft is furrounded by hills; two of them are high and 
rugged, and three others of much more eafy afcent, 
but full of hollows, and difficult to pafs. The cir¬ 
cumference of the city was of old but twenty ftadia. • 
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By this fituation of the place, the front of the Ro- A.R. 543. 
man camp was fecure, being defended on one fide by 
the lake, .^nd on the other by the fea; Only tl>e 
middle, opposite to what I have above called the 
Ifthmus, was exppfed and without defence. Scipio 
jdid not judge it proper to fortify it, whether he in¬ 
tended thereby to, terrify the befieged by a fhew of 
confidence; or defigning to attack the place, he 
thought it proper to have nothing to flop him in 
marching out of, or retiring into, his camp. 

The feet arriving in time, as we have faid, Scipio 
afiembled his army. In the fpeech he made to it, he g ^ 
ufed no other reafons to encourage it than had deter- niv. xxvh 
mined himfelf to. undertake the fiege, and which we 43 * 
have related. After having fhewn that the enter- 
prize was pra< 5 ticable, and explained in few words how 
prejudicial it would be to the enemy, and advanta¬ 
geous to the Romans, if it fucceeded; he promifed 
crowns of gold to thofe who firft fhould mount ,the 
wall, and the cu ftom.ary rewards to fuch as fignalized 
Ithepifclves on that oecafion. And laftiy he added, that 
Neptune had ii)fpired him with this defign j that that 
Gpd having appeared to him in his fleep, had promif¬ 
ed him lie woujd infallibly aid him, and in fo evident 
a manner, that the whole army fhould perceive the ef- 
fedts of his prefence/’ The force and folidity of the 
reafons which he gave, the crowns he promifed, and 
above all, the allured afiiftance of Neptune, infpired 
the foldiers with incredible ardor. 


The next day, having fupplied the fleet with darts 
of all kinds, he ordered Lasiius, who commanded it* 
to attack the city on the fide next the fea. As the 
fiege was of no great duration, it does not appear that 
any great ufe was made of the fleet,, except for feizing 
thefbips in the port, after the taking of the city.- On 
the land fide, Scipio detached two thoufand of his 
bed foldiers, with people to carry ladders, and began 
the attack about nine in the morning. Mago, who 
commanded in the city, having divided his garrifon. 
left five hundred men in the citadel, and with the 
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A.R. 54** other incamped upon the hill on the Eaft. Two thou- 
Ant.c. f an d of the inhabitants, amongft whom he diftributed 
the arms that were in the city, were polled at the gate, 
which led to the place where the fea walhed the con- 
tinenq, and which confequently led alfo to the Roman 
camp : and the. reft of the inhabitants had orders to 
hold themfelves in readinefs to aftift, wherever the 
wall Ihould be affaulted. 

AlToon as Sc.ipio had ordered the trumpets to give 
the fignal for the attack, Mago made the two thou- 
fand men who guarded the gate march, convinced 
that alfault would terrify the enemy, and fruftrate 
their defign. Thofe troops fell with impetuofity upon 
the Romans, who were drawn up in battle at the end 
of the Illhmns. A warm engagement enfued there. 
On both fides, that is on that of the befiegers and the 
city, great cries were raifed to animate the combatants. 
But the aids were not equal $ the Carthaginians hav¬ 
ing. but one gate to Rally at, and almolt two lladia to 
go; whereas the Romans were at hand, and came on 
from feveral Tides, What made the battle fo unequal 
was Scipio’s having drawn up his troops near his 
camp, in order to leave the belieged more ground to 
make in coming on •, rightly judging that if that firft 
corps, which was the flower of the inhabitants, were 
once defeated, every thing would be in confufion in 
the city, and that afterwards none would have the 
boldnefs to venture out of the gate. As only chofen 
troops fought on both Tides, the vi 6 lory was for fome 
time doubtful. At length the Carthaginians were 
obliged (to ufe the expreflion) to fink under the 
weight of the legionary foldiers, whofe numbers conti¬ 
nually increafed, and were repulfed. Many loft their 
lives upon the field of battle and in retreating *, but 
more of them were crufhed to death in entering the 
gate, which-put the inhabitants into fo great a confter- 
nation, that the walls were abandoned. The Romans 
wanted but little of entering the city with the flying 
troops : but this flight however gave them opportunity 
to apply their ladders without danger. 

Scipio. . 
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Scipio was in the prefs, but as much as poffible with 
fafety to his perfon. Three able-bodied foldiers 
moved before him, and covered him with their Ihields 
againft the darts difcharged in Ihowers from the Walls. 
Sometimes he leaped upon the fides, and fometimes 
he got upon rifing ground ; fo that, feeing all that 
paired, and being feen by every body, he very much 
contributed to the fuccefs of this attack, every one 
doing his utmoft to deferve the praifes and avoid the 
v reproofs of fuch a fpedlator and judge. This atten¬ 
tion of the General occafioned that nothing was omit¬ 
ted in this adlion, and that all orders were properly 
given and executed. 

Thofe who got up the ladders firft, did not find fo 
much oppolition from the courage of the befieged, as 
from the height of the walls. The enemy perceived 
the difficulty it gave them, and their refiilance became 
the more vigorous from it. Accordingly, as thofe 
ladders were very high, the foldiers went up in great 
numbers at a time, and broke them in effedt of their 
weight. If fome did not give way, the firft who got 
up to the end became giddy from the depth of the 
precipice; and if a little repulfed, they could not- 
keep their {landing, but fell from the top to the bot¬ 
tom. • If poles were thruft againft them through the 
battlements., or any thing elfe of the like nature, all* 
together were thrown down and dallied againft the 
ground. Notwithftanding thefe difficulties, the Ro¬ 
mans continued the fcalado with the fame ardor and, 
courage. The firft being thrown down, the next 
took their places, till the foldiers not being able to 
refill the fatigue any longer, the General qaufed the 
retreat to be founded. 

The befieged triumphed in fome meafure, believ¬ 
ing they had averted the danger for ever, and flat¬ 
tering themfelves at leaft with being able to pro-, 
tradl the liege, till the Carthaginian Generals had 
'time to come to their aid. They did not know how 
high the ardor and vivacity of Scipio rofe. He waited 
till the tide was out, and polled five hundred men 
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with ladders on the Tides of the lake. At the place 
where the adtion had paiTed he pofced frefh troops, 
exhorted them to do their duty well, and fupplied 
them with more ladders than before, to attack the 
wall from one end to the other: The fignal was given, 
the ladders applied, and the foldiers got up along the 
whole length of the wall. A great confufion arofe 
amongft the Carthaginians. They imagined that they 
had nothing farther to fear, and now a new affault 
brought them into the fame danger again. On the 
other fide their darts failed them, and the number of 
the dead damped their courage. Their perplexity 
was very great: however, they defended themfelves as 
well as they could. 

During the heat of the fcalado, the Tea began to 
ebb, and the waters to run out of the fide of the 
lake; fo that thofe who did not know the caufe of that 
running off, could not fufficiently Wonder at it. Sci- 
pio then, who had taken care to have fkilful and ex¬ 
perienced guides in readinefs, commanded the troops 
he had polled on that fide to enter into the lake, and 
fear nothing. One of his great talents was to exalt 
the courage of thofe he fpoke to, and to fill them with 
confidence. The foldiers obeyed, and threw them¬ 
felves into the lake in emulation of each other. It 
was about noon, and as the North wind, which blew 
the fame way, drove out the tide with violence, which 
already flowed off of itfeif, the water was fo low that 
it came no higher than the foldiers waifts, and in fome 
places not up to their knees. It was then the whole 
army believed, that fome divinity diredled the fiege‘, 
and called to mind what Scipio, in his fpeech, had 
promifed concerning the aid of Neptune ♦, and this 
remembrance fo enfamed the^purage of the foldiers, 
that they could fee danger no longer, believing they 
had that God at their head. 

The attack was moft vigorous towards the gate op- 
pofite to the Roman camp. In the mean time the 
n ' five hundred men, who had paffed the lake, came 
to the bottom of the wall, and from thence foon got 

up 
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up to the top without any refiftance. For the inha¬ 
bitants believing it impregnable on that fide, had 
taken no care to fortify it, and had not thought ne- 
ceflary to place troops to guard it; the fide, on which 
the Romans feemed to make the greateft efforts, en¬ 
grafting their whole attention. The detachment of 
five hundred men, of which we have juft been fpeak- 
ing, entered the city in confequence without any ob- 
ftacle, and inftantly ran to the gate where the two 
parties were at blows. The battle was fo hot here, 
that it employed not only the minds, but the eyes 
and ears of the Carthaginians ; fo that nobody difco- 
vered what had parted on the other fide, till they felt 
the blows they received from behind, and faw them- 
felves between two bodies of the enemy. The Car¬ 
thaginians then thought only of faving themfelves by 
flight. The Romans having broke the iron bars that 
fliut the gates, thofe who were without entered in 
crouds. The foldiers who had got upon the walls to 
a confiderable number, dilperfed on all fides to put 
the inhabitants to the fword by Scipio’s order, who at 
the fame time forbade plundering till the fignal was 
given. Seeing that the enemy efcaped at two diffe¬ 
rent places; fome uoon the eminence towards the 
Eaft, guarded by a body of five hundred men; others 
into the citadel, whither Mago himfelf had retired, 
with fuch of the foldiers as had abandoned the walls *, 
he divided his troops alfo into two bodies. He lent 
the one to feize the eminence, whilft he marched him¬ 
felf at the head of a thoufand men towards the cita¬ 

del. The eminence was carried on the firft attack.. 
Mago at firft prepared to defend himfelf: but feeing 
himfelf inverted on all fides, without hope of its be¬ 
ing poflible to refift, he furrendered himfelf with the 
place and troops in it to the vidtor. 

Hitherto all the inhabitants capable of bearing arms, 
had been put to the fword. But Scipio put a ftop to 
the daughter, affoon as he faw himfelf mafter of the 
citadel. The city was then abandoned to be plunder¬ 
ed. The ipoils were very confiderable. Ten thou- 
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fand free men were made prifoners to the Romans, 
They remained mailers of all the machines of war, 
which were many in number. Abundance of gold 
and filver was brought to the General: two hundred 
and feventy-fix cups of gold, almoft all of a pound 
weight, eighteen thoufand three hundred pounds of 
filver, in money and plate, a little more than twenty- 
eight thoufand five hundred and ninety-three * marks. 
Thefe riches were put into the hands of the Quaeftor 
C. Flaminius, after having been all weighed and 
counted in his prefence. Polybius fays, that all the 
money taken here from the Carthaginians amounted 
to above fix hundred talents: which added to four 
hundred which he brought from Rome, made a thou¬ 
fand talents for carrying on the war. 

The night being come, thofe who had orders to 
remain in the camp, continued there. The General 
with a thoufand foldiers polled himfelf in the citadel. 
He ordered the reft by the Tribunes of the army, to 
quit the houfes, and to bring by cohorts to the mar¬ 
ket-place all the plunder they had taken, and to pafs 
the night near it. The light-armed troops were 
brought from the camp, and polled upon the hill 
which fronts eaftward. In this manner was New Car¬ 
thage reduced by the Romans. 

The next day, all that had been taken as well from 
the garrifon as the citizens and artificers having been 
brought to the market-place, the Tribunes diftribut- 
ed it to their legions according to the cuftom efla- 
blilhed amongft the Romans. Now the manner of 
adting of that People when they took cities was this : 
they detached part of the troops, but never more.than 
half, to plunder the place. Thofe who were to exe¬ 
cute this purpofe, were chofen out of the whole army, 
and each brought what he took to his cohort or le¬ 
gion. The booty was fold by aucftion, and the Tri r 
bunes divided the money into equal parts, which were 
given not only to thofe upon duty in the necelfary 

* The French weigh filver by marks, which is a weight of eight 
ounces. * 
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polls to fecure the execution of plundering, but to A.R. 542. 
thofe who guarded the tents and baggage, the Tick, * 

and to others who had been detached upon any occa- 
fion whatfoever. And left any fraud fhould be com¬ 
mitted in this part of the war, the foldiers were made 
to Swear before they took the field, and the firft day 
they aftembled, that they would not conceal any part 
of the fpoils they fhould take, and fhould bring them 
all faithfully to the common heap. For the reft, 
continues Polybius, the Romans, by this wife cuftom, 
provided againft the bad effe&s of the avidity of gain. 

For the hope of fharing in the booty not being frus¬ 
trated to any, and being as certain to thofe who were 
upon duty in the pofts, as thofe that plundered, the 
difcipline was always exatftly obferved. This is not 
fo amongft the nations, who hold it for a maxim, that 
what every man takes in the plunder of cities belongs 
to himfelf. For then, the part of the troops who are 
deprived of their fhare in the fpoils, are deprived at 
the fame time of a powerful motive to induce foldiers 
to do their duty, and defpife danger, which is the 
attradlion of gain. Every body knows, that David 
ordered, “ that as his part is, which goeth down to the 1 Sam. 
battle, fo Shall his part be that tarrieth by the fluff: xxx - 
they fhall part alike. And it was lo from that day 
forward, that he made it a ftatute, and an ordinance 
for Ifrael unto that day.” 

The provisions laid up by the enemy remained ftill 
in the city : forty thoufand bufhels of wheat, and two 
hundred and Seventy thoufand bufhels of barley. 

They took in the port an hundred and thirty fhips, 
moft of them laden with corn, arms, provisions, iron, 
fails, cordage, and other materials neceflary for fitting 
out a fleet. Scipio alfo took eighteen fhips of war, 
which considerably augmented his fleet: he had thirty- 
five before. Thus of all the gains the Romans acqui¬ 
red by the taking Carthagena, the place itfelt was 
the leaft considerable. 

That day, Scipio having confided the guarding of Liv. xxvi. 
the city to L^elius and the foldiers of the fleet, led 4S * 
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• back the legions into the camp, and ordered them to 
refrefh themfelves with food and repofe. The next 
day, having afifembled the foldiers of the land and fea 
armies, “ he began by thanking the immortal Gods, 
not only for having reduced in one day the moft opu¬ 
lent city of all the province into his power ♦, but for 
having firft brought all the rich things of Africa and 
Spain into it, to deprive the enemy of all their re¬ 
sources, and to give him and his troops abundance. 
He afterwards praifed the foldiers, whole valour had 
furmounted fo many obilacles, without being ftopped 
either by the unexpected daily of the Carthaginians, 
the extraordinary height of the walls, the difficult 
paifage of an unknown lake, or a ftrong citadel de¬ 
fended by a good garrifon. He confeffed, that he 
was obliged to them all for fo glorious and unexpeCt- 

o Ol 

ed a fuccefs: but that the honour of the mural crown 
was in particular his due, who had firft mounted the 
wall. That he who believed he had deferved fo glo¬ 
rious a reward, had only to appear. 5 ’ 

Two inftead of one prefented themfelves: Ch 
Trebellius, a Centurion of the fourth legion *, and 
Sext. Digitius, a foidier of the fleet. The difpute 
grew extremely hot, but Hill lefs between the two 
competitors, than between the land and the fea armies, 
who warmly efpoufed his fide who was of their own 
body. Laelius, Commander of the fleet, fpoke ftrong- 
ly for the fea-forces, and M. Sempronius Tuditanus 
fupported the fide of the legions. Scipio feeing that 
this conteft was upon the point of terminating in an 
open fedition, nominated three commifiioners, whom 
he ordered maturely to examine into the affair, and 
determine according to the teftimony of credible wit- 
neflfes, which of the two competitors had mounted the 
wall firft. Thefe commifiioners were C. Laelius and 
M. Sempronius, both interefted in the caufe *, with 
whom Scipio alfociated P. Cornelius Caudinus, who 
was neuter. They prepared to take cognizance of 
the caufe. But this expedient, which feemed proper 
for appeafing the troops, did but inflame them more. 
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For Laelius and Sempronius, who each had with A. R. 542. 
difficulty kept their party within bounds, were no A ^ c * 
fooner withdrawn by changing the quality of leaders 
into that of judges, than the foldiers obferved meafures 
no longer. Lselius then, quitting his collegue, went 
to Scipio upon his tribunal, and informed him of what 
palTed. He told him that both Tides were juft upon 
the point of proceeding to the laft extremities, and 
turning a difpute of honour into a civil war. 

Scipio having praifed Ltdius’s wife care, aftembled 
the troops; and, to reconcile them, immediately de¬ 
clared, that Qc Trebellius and Sex. Digitius had 
mounted the wall at the fame time; and that, to re¬ 
ward their valour, he granted them both the mural 
crown. He then gave praifes and diftributed rewards 
to others, in proportion to the courage each had fhewn, 
and the fervice he had done during the ftege. Ltelius, 
the Admiral of the fleet, was the perfon upon whofe 
merit he moil expatiated. After having given him 
the greateft praifes, and declared, that he was as much 
indebted to his prudence and valour as to himfelf for 
fo glorious a fuccefs, he made him a prefent of a 
crown of gold, and thirty oxen. 

The mural crown was ufually of gold, and made 
at top with fuch battlements as the walls of fortified 
places have. The ardor we fee upon this occafion 
between the two competitors, fhews the wonderful 
effedt that marks of honour and diftinclion have upon 
the minds of foldiers. And as much may be faid of 
other military rewards. And in this manner troops 
are rendered invincible. 

Scipio, after having praifed and rewarded his troops p 0 lyb. x. 
in this manner, aftembled the prifoners, who were, 5 ? J - 
as we have faid before, almoft ten thoufand, and or- XXV1 * 
dered that they fhould be divided into two clafies : 
the one of the principal perfons and burghers of 
Carthagena, with their wives and children *, the other 
of artifans. After having exhorted the firft to adhere 
to the Romans, and to bear in remembrance for ever 
the grace he was going to grant them, he fent them 
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all back to their own houfes. They proftrated them** 
felves before him, and retired with tears in their eyes, 
but in tears of joy, which an event fo little expected 
drew from them. As to the artificers, he told them 
they were now the Oaves of the Roman people : but 
if they behaved with affeftion for the Commonwealth, 
and rendered him the fervices they ought, each ac¬ 
cording to his profefiion, that they might depend on 
being let at liberty, as foon as the war with the Car¬ 
thaginians fhould be happily terminated. They were 
two thoufand in number, who had orders to give in 
their names to the Qusftor ; and they were divided 
into bands of thirty, over each of which a Roman 
was placed to take care of it. 

• Amongft the reft of the prifoners, Scipio chofe 
fuch as had the belt mien, and moft vigour, to aug¬ 
ment the number of his rowers. He made them the 
fame promife as the artifans, and allured them, that 
after he fhould have overcome the Carthaginians, he 
would give them their liberty, if they ferved the Ro¬ 
mans with zeal and affe&ion. 

This condudft in refpedl to the prifoners gained 
himfelf and the Commonwealth the amity and confi¬ 
dence of the citizens of Carthagena ; and by the hopes 
of liberty which he gave the artifans, he infpired them 
wit£i a great ardor for his fervice: not to mention the 
confiderable re-inforcement of his fea-forces in effeft 
of this very clemency to the prifoners. 

He afterwards afligned Mago, and the Carthagi¬ 
nians taken with him quarters, two of whom were 
of the council of the elders, and fifteen of the Se¬ 
nate. He gave the guard of them to Lselius, enjoin¬ 
ing him to take all poflible care of them. Then 
having caufed all the Spanifh hoftages to be brought 
to him, which were above three hundred in number, 
he began by foothing and carefling the children one 
after another, promifing, in order to confole them, 
that they fhould foon fee their parents again. He ex¬ 
horted the others not to abandon themfelves to grief. 

He 
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He reprefented to them, * “ That they were in the 
hands of a people, that chofe rather to engage men 1 
by favour, than to fubjedt them by fear; and to unite 
with foreign nations under the honourable name of 
friends and * allies, than to imp'ofe upon them the 
fhameful yoke of flavery.” After this, having chofen 
out of the fpoils what beft fuited his purpofe, he made 
prefents to each of them according to their fex and 
age. To the little girls he gave toys and bracelets* 
and to the young boys knives and little fwords. 

What goodneis and wife care have we here ! Hav¬ 
ing alked each of the hoftages their country, and 
been informed how many there were of each nation, 
he fent couriers to their parents, and caufed them to 
be told to come and take back their children. As 
fome cities had already fent deputies to demand their 
own, he immediately ordered them to be put into 
their hands, and commanded the Quaeftor C. Flami- 
nius to take great care of the reft, and to treat them 
with abundance of kindnefs and humanity. 

Whilft • thefe cares engrafted him, a very ancient Liv. xxvl 
lady, the wife of Mandonius brother of Indibilis +9- 
King of the Ilergetes, came out of the crowd of the 5 ° ' • * 

hoftages, and throwing herfelf at his feet, fhe conjured 
him with tears in her eyes, to recommend to thofe 
who had the ladies in their keeping to have regard to 
their fex and birth. Scipio, who did not underftand 
her thought at firft, allured her, that he had given 
orders, that they fhould not want for any thing. But 
the lady replied : “ Thofe conveniences are not what 
“ affedt us. In the condition to which fortune has 
iC reduced us, with what ought we not to be content- 
<c ed ? I have many other apprehenfions, when I con- 

fider on one fide the licentioufnefs- of war ; and on 
“ the other the youth and beauty of the P-rinceftes, 

“ which you fee here before us. For as to me, my 

* Venifle eos in populi Romani poteftatem, qui beneficio quam 
metu obligare homines malit ; exterafque gentes fide ac jfocietate 
juntas habere, quaro trifti fubjeflas fervitio. Liv. 

. • <£ age 
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A.R. 542.“ age proteds me from all fear in this refpedt.” She 
Ant. c. w j t k the daughters of Indibilis, and feveral 
others of the fame rank, all in the flower of their 
youth, who confidered her as their mother. Scipio 
then comprehending what/ the fubjed of her fear was : 
“ My own glory,” fays he* “ and that of the Roman 
« people, are concerned in not buffering, that virtue, 
«« which ought always to be refpedled wherever we 
« find it, fiiould be expofed in my camp to a treat- 
« ment unworthy of it. But you give me a new mo- 
« tive for being more ftri£t in my care of it, in the 
virtuous follicitude you fhew in thinking only of 
« the prefervation of your honour, in the midft of fo 
tc many other fubje&s of fear.” After this conven¬ 
tion, he gave the care of them to fome offices of expe^ 
rienced prudence, and ordered them to treat the la¬ 
dies with all the refpedt they could pay to the 
mothers and wives of their allies and particular friends. 

It was on this occafion, that his foldiers brought 
him a young lady of fuch perfedt beauty, that- fhe 
drew upon herfelf the eyes of every body. He de- 
fired to know who fhe was, and to whom fhe belong¬ 
ed : and having learned amongfl other things that fhe 
was upon the point of being married to Allucius, 
Prince of the Celtiberians, he fent to him to come 
thither with the parents of that young prifoner. And 
being told that Allucius loved her to excels, that 
Spanifh Prince no fooner appeared in his prefence, 
than even before he fpoke to the father and mother, 
he took him afide ; and to remove the anxiety which ' 
he might be in on account of the young lady, he fpoke 
to him in thefe terms: “ You and I are young, which 
“ admits of my fpeaking to you with more liberty. 
“ Thofe who brought me your future fpoufe, aflured 
“ me at the fame time, that you loved her with ex- 
“ treme tendernefs : and her beauty left me no room 
“ to doubt it. Upon which, refle&ing, that if, like 
“ you, I had thoughts of making an engagement, and 
“ were not folely engrofied with the affairs of my 
“ country, I fhould defire, that fo honourable and 
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w legitimate a paflion , fhould find favour; I think54*. 
“ myfelf happy, in the prefent. conjuncture, to do 
“ you this lervice. She you are to marry, has been 
“ amongft us, as fhe would have been in the houfe of 
“ her father and mother. I have kept her for you, 

. <c in order to make you a prefent worthy of you and 
“ of me. The only gratitude which I require of you 
<c for this' gift, is that you would be a friend to the 
“ Roman people ; and that, if you judge me a man 
“ of worth, as my father and uncle have been deemed 
<c by the Hates of this province, you may know, that 
<c there are in Rome many who referable us ; and that 
“ there is not a people in the univerfe, you ought 
<c more to fear as enemies, or to defire -more to have 
<c for friends.” 

Allucius, full of gratitude and joy, kiffed Scipio ? s 
hands, and prayed the Gods to reward him for fo great 
a beneficence, as himfelf was not capable of doing 
it in the degree he defired, and his benefadtor 
deferved. 'Scipio caufed the father and mother, 
and the other relations of the young lady, to come 
thither. They had brought a great Rim of money 
with them for her ranfom. Blit when they faw that 
he reflored 'her without ;ranfom v they pohjured him 
with great earneftnefs to accept that furiY as a prefent, 
and declared that by' complying, that new favour 
would compleat their joy and gratitude. Scipio mot 
being able to.refill fuch warm and - earned follicitation, 
told them, that he accepted the gift, and ordered it 
to be'laid at'his feet. Then, add reding himfelf'to 
Allucius ; I add,” fays he, :<c to the-portion you are 
cc to receive from your father-in-law this fum, which 
‘ c I defire you'to accept as a marriage-prefent.” 

That young Prince, charmed with the liberality 
and.politenels of Scipio, went into his country to pub- 
lifh the^praifes of fo generous a viftor. He cried out, 
in the .tranfports of his gratitude, ' cc That there was 
come into Spain a young hero like the Gods, who 
conquered all things, lefs by the force of his arms, 
than the charms of his virtue, and the greatnefs of his 

beneficence.” 
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542. beneficence.” For this reafon, having raifed troops irl 

. * his own dominions, he returned fome days after to 
Scipio, with a body of fourteen hundred horfe. 

• Allucius, to render the marks of his gratitude more 
durable, afterwards caufed the adtion we have juft 
related, to be engraven upon a filver buckler, which 
he prefented to Scipio : a prefent, infinitely more’ 
eftimable and glorious than all treafures and triumphs.' 
This buckler, which Scipio carried with him when he 
returned to Rome, was loft in pafling the Rhone, 
with part of the baggage. . It continued in that river 
till 1665, when fome fifhernien found it. It is now 
in the King of France s cabinet. 

I fhall have occafion in the fequel to dwell upon 
what regards Scipio 5 s charadler, and I have already 
done it elfewhere with fufficient extent: but 1 cannof 
help obferving here in few words, that in the expedi¬ 
tion of which we are fpeaking, he ftiewed all the qua¬ 
lities of a great General. We have feen that he 
formed of himfelf the boldeft defign it was poffible 
to imagine, and fo far from all probability, that the 
enemy did not fo much as fufpedt the leaft thought of 
it. He paffes the winter, not in idleneis and inacti¬ 
vity, not in eating, drinking, and gaming, but to 
inform hinT&lf fecretly of all that related to the en- 
terprize he meditated, and without noife to prepare 
all that could contribute to the fuccefs of it. He 
kept a profound filence in refpect to the whole, and 
communicated his defigns only to a fingle perfon in 
whom he entirely confided, and who was neceffary to 
hiitf for the execution of them. As foon as the fpring 
appears, the army and fleet fet out without knowing 
for what they are intended. They arrive exactly, at 
the appointed time and place, and Carthagena is be- 
fieged at once both by fea and land. Could the moft 
confummate General in the art of war take more pro¬ 
per meafures ? Scipio was then only feven and twenty 
years old at moft, and this may be called his firft 
trial of fkill, and the firft fruits of his command. In 
the fame fiege, what valour and intrepidity, tempered 

however 
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however with great difcretion, does he not fhew ? A/R. 544 
What prefence of mind, which forefees all things, A,u * c * 
and gives the neceffary orders on all fides ? But Sci- 
pio is ftill greater, and excels himTelf in what follows 
the taking of the place, both in the ufe he makes of 
the vidtory, in which he {hews a greatnefs of foul, an 
elevation of fentiments, a talent in conciliating affec- 
tion, and what is above all, a virtue, wifdom, and 
moderation, the more admirable, as an hiftorian ob- Val Max 
ferves, as Scipio was then young, unmarried, and iv. 3. 
vidtorious: C? juvems , ds? Calebs. , ds? vifficr. 

After Scipio had regulated all things in concert p 0 lyb. x. 
with Lselius, he gave him a gaily of five benches, and 5 ?+- 
having embarked Mago in it, and the Carthaginian It * 
Senators taken with him, he fent him to Rome, to 
carry thither the news of his vidtory. He was con¬ 
vinced, as nothing was expedted on the fide of Spain, 
the advantages he had gained there would no fooner 
be known, than they would refume, courage, and 
think more ferioufly than ever of carrying on that 
war vigoroufly. As to himfelf he continued fome 
time in New Carthage, in order to exercife his naval 
forces, and to fhew the Tribunes in what manner they 1 
were to exercife the land army. 

The firft day, the legions filed off in his preferice 
under arms, the fpace of four thoufand paces. The 
fecond, he ordered them to clean and furbifh their 
arms before their tents. The third, the troops pre- 
fented to the eye the image of a real battle, the fol- 
diers fighting with wooden fwords, with a button at p rap ji a . 
the ends of them, and darting at each other javelins tis. 
with buttons alfo at the end of them. The fourth 
was allotted to repofe and diverfion. The fifth, the 
exercife began again as on the firft day. As long as 
the troops remained at Carthage, they obferved this 
alternative of labour and reft. 

He did not forget his, cavalry, and made it per¬ 
form before him the evolutions neceffary on all diffe¬ 
rent occafions, and conjunctures that might occur. 

He efpeciallv exercifed it in advancing and retreating, 
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in fuch a manner that when it fhould be obliged to 
haften its march, it might not quit its ranks, and al¬ 
ways keep the fame diftance between the fquadrons: 
nothing being more dangerous than to engage with a. 
cavalry that has loll its ranks. 

The foldiers of the fleet, on their fide, {landing 
out to fea, when it was fmooth, tried the fwiftnels of 
their veffels in the reprefen ration of a fea-fight. 

Thefe exercifes, continued without the city by fea 
and land, enured both the bodies and minds of the 
troops for real battles. By keeping their forces con¬ 
tinually employed in this manner, the Romans ren¬ 
dered them indefatigable, and accuftomed them to 
obferve in all times and places the military dilcipline 
with the utmofl exaftnefs. 

Whilft this paffed, the city rang with the noife 
made by the artificers of every kind, in making arms 
of all forts, and every thing in general neceffary in 
war, in the public workfhops. The General was 
prefent every where, afiifting at the exercifes both of 
the fleet and legions, and paffing a confiderable time 
every day in examining the works of all kinds, at* 
which an infinite number of artifans worked in emu¬ 
lation of each other in the magazines and arfenals. 

In all that we have hitherto related of the fiege and 
taking oECarthagena, and of the events that fucceed- 
ed, is there with refpect to Scipio, any ftroke, any 
tint wanting, to the portrait of an accomplifhed Ge¬ 
neral P Polybius, in drawing this pifture with a maf- 
terly hand, which certainly does not flatter, but is 
taken from mature, undoubtedly defigned to inflrudl 
all fucceeding times, and to propofe to Generals and 
officers of armies a proper model for forming great 
men for war. For That is one of the principal ends 
of hiflory. 

When Scipio believed his troops fufficiently exer- 
cifed, and the city covered from all infult by the for¬ 
tifications he had added to it, and the garrifon he 
left in it, he fet out for Tarraco. Having met Am- 
baffadors from feveral of the Spanilh States on his* 

way, 
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way, he difpatched affairs with fome of them upon 
the fpot, and deferred giving audience to others till 
he fhould arrive at Tarraco, whither he had ordered 
all the allies, as well old as new, to repair. 

The taking of Carthagena occafioned a terrible 
confternation amongft the Carthaginians. At firft 
their Generals fuppreffed that news. But afterwards, 
not being able either to conceal or diffemble it, they 
affedted as much as poffible**to depreciate the merit 
of that fuccels. They faid, “ It was a * fingle place 
furprized by a ftolen march. That however fo trivial 
an advantage fufficed to fluff and puff up a young Ge¬ 
neral, who, through the infolence of his joy, gave 
this flight fuccefs the air of an important conqueft, 
and of a great vidtory. But that the moment he 
fhould be apprized, that the three Carthaginian Ge¬ 
nerals approached with their three armies, the mis¬ 
fortunes of his houfe would recur to his memory, and 
very much abate his pride and haughtinefs.” And 
this is what they gave out to the people and foldiers. 
But at bottom they perfectly knew how prejudicial 
the lofs of Carthagena was to them, and how great 
the advantage it gave their enemies for the future. 

* Nec opinato adventu ac prope fiirto unius diei— — interceptam. 
Cujus rei tarn parvce prremio datum, infolentem, immodico gaudio 
J'peciem iflagnae vidorire impefuiffe. 
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DIGRESSION 

UPON THE 

MEALS of the ROMANS. 

T HIS fubjedf, upon which I have promifed to 
fpeak, would require great extent, if it were 
my defign to expatiate much upon it. I fhall content 
myfelf, according to my cuftom, with giving a flight 
idea of it. 

The Romans, properly fpeaking, made but one 
meal: this was fupper. About the middle of the 
day, they took fome little nourifliment, to refrefh 
themfelves, and enable them to ftay for their evening’s 
Lib. 1 . meal. Pranfus non.avide, fays Horace, quantum inter- 
Sat. 6. pellat inani ventre diem durare . But this flight dinner 
cannot be called a meal, no more than the breakfaft 
and nunchion or collation, which only children ate. 

The fupper-hour was the ninth and tenth of the 
day, that is three hours, or elfe two hours, before 
fun-fet. Till then they applied themfelves to ferious 
affairs: but then they difmiffed all care, and were at 
leifure to receive their friends. To anticipate the 
fupper-hour, and to fit down to table before this 
time, Horace calls, diem frangere—partem folido de- 
mere de die ♦, to abridge the day, to cut off and re¬ 
trench a part of it. They alfo faid, to exprefs the 
fame thing, epnlari de die. To fit down fo early at 
table, carried with it an air of debauch, which fober 
people avoided. 

v At Rome, bathing was always ufed before fupper : 
which,- on one fide, was neceffary for the fake of 
cleanlinefs, the Romans wearing no linnen; and, on 
the other, might ferve to fharpen the appetite. The 
rich, and thofe who could afford fuch accommoda¬ 
tions, had baths in their houfes. Pliny the Younger, in 
the defcription which he gives us of his country-houfes, 
tells us what care was taken in thofe days to build 
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baths in them, which were fupplied with every thing 
neceflary to taking that refrefhment commodioufly. 

For the common people, there were public baths. 

Tome of which were very magnificent edifices, in which 
fome Emperors Teemed to have taken pleafure to fig- 
nalize their magnificence. 

On quitting the bath, before they fat down to 
table, they put on an habit more or lefs flight accord¬ 
ing to the feafon, and the matter of the houfe often 
piqued himfelf upon fupplying his guefts with very 
magnificent ones. 

The place where they ate their meals was called 
! Triclinium , becaufe the table was furrounded with three 
beds. The tables were of different forms, in different 
times •, fquare, round, and femi-circular. I fhall only 
fpeak of the firft, which were moft frequently uled. 

One of the fquare fides was left vacant and open for 
ferving the ditties. 

In the early times, the Romans ate fitting upon 
plain benches, after the manner of the people of 
Crete and Sparta. In procefs of time the cuftom of 
lying down to eat was introduced amongft them : it is 
believed to have been derived from Alia or Greece. 

The ladies for a longtime retained the ancient cuftom 
of fitting at table, w^hich was moft conformable to 
the modefty and decency of the fex. Valerius Maxi- Val M 
mu$ tells us, that at the religious feafts given to the 11. 
Gods, the Goddeffes fat and the Gods lay upon 
beds. 

A bed was laid on each of the three fides of the 
table. Each bed ulually held three perfons, and 
fometimes, but feldom, four or five. The beds were 
covered with carpets, and furniilied with pillows or 
bolfters for the guefts. In the beginning, both the 
fubftance and coverings of the beds were very plain : 
but luxury in procefs of time introduced extraordi¬ 
nary magnificence in them. * This luxury came from 

O 3 Afia. 

* Luxurise peregrine origo ab exerdtu Aiiatico invecla in urbem 
pft. Ii primum le£io$ a?reos, vcftem ftragulam pretiofam & abacos 
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Afia. It was in the triumph of Cn. Manlius, that 
beds of brafs, carpets and coverings of the richell and 
fineil fluffs, and fide-boards made with the niceft art, 
and at a great expence, were feen for the firfl time at 
Rome. And this was only the firfl beginning, and 
in a manner the feed of that pretended tafle, which 
fome time after *j- men of inventive geniufles, and 
wonderful fagacity for all the refinements of luxury, 
and at the fame time of unbounded prodigality, carried 
to exceffes, which are fcarce credible. 

We have already faid, that the guefls began by 
bathing, after which they put on cloaths intended for 
the table. Before they got upon the beds, they took 
off their flioes for the greater cleanlinefs. In parties 
of pleafure they made ufe of the mold exquifite eflen- 
ces and perfumes, and wore wreaths of flowers upon 
their heads. In this condition they got upon their 
beds. 

The meal always began with libations and prayers 
made to the Gods, by pouring a little wine on the 
table in honour of them ; a cuflom derived from the 
moft remote antiquity, as we find in Homer and Vir¬ 
gil. The latter lpeaks thus of Dido, who addrefies 
her prayers to Jupiter, and afterwards makes liba¬ 
tions. 

Jupiter , hofpitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur , &c. 

Dixit , & in menfa Laticum libavit .honorem . 

This ceremony was univerfally eflablifhed : Menfam 
adifti , is faid in one of the declamations afcribed to 
Quintilian, ad quam cum venire c<epimus y deos invoca - 
mus. The ancients always concluded their meals as 
they began them, that is, with prayers and libations, 
as we find in feveral paflages of Plutarch’s Morals. 
I cannot forbear inferting in this place the translation 
of a Greek paffage from Heliodorus, which is very 

Romam advexerunt.——Vix tamen ilia, quae turn confpiciebantur, 
feraina erant futurae luxuriae. Liv. xxxix. 6. 

+ Prcdigi & fagacis ad luxuries inftrumenta ingenii, Plin. ix. it 

2 exprefs. 
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exprefs. “ It is time, (fays he) to difmifs the guefts: Heiiod. 
but firft let us not forget God. The cup for the li-i^ v th fub* 
bations was then carried round to all the guefts; and finem. 
thus the feaft concluded.” This act of religion, by 
which meals began and ended, was a kind of public 
proteftation made by the Pagans, that they received 
the nourifhment they had from the bounty of the 
Gods. And it is for this reafon that ancient authors 
always fpeak of the table as of a facred thing. Ta- Annal.xv. 
citus calls the ceremonies u-ed at meals, facra menf<e. 5 Z - 

It is a very fad thing, and argues great forgetfulnefs 
of God, to fee that the cuftom of confecrating in fome 
fenfe the beginning and end of meals by prayer and 
returning thanks, obferved in all times by the Pagans, 
is now entirely aboliflied amongft us at the tables of 
almoft all great lords and rich perfons, and is no long¬ 
er retained except amongft tradefmen and the common 
people: it even begins to be neglected by them, of 
lo much force is the bad example of the Great, and 
lb contagious does it become. 

After the duties of religion were fatisfied, a King 
of the feafb was created, who prelcribed the laws that 
were to be obferved in it, and the number of cups 
that each was to drink. Lots ufually determined this 
lbvereignty. 


Quern * Venus arbitrum dicet bibendi? H or . od. 

vii. 1.2. 

Nec regna vtni fortiere tails . od ; v j r 

Sometimes, for inltance, the guefts were obliged to 
drink as many cups as there were letters in the name 
of the perfon whofe health was drank. Cicero ft ob- 
ferves that Verres, who had trampled upon all the 
lav/s of the Roman people, punctually conformed to 
thofe of the table. To conclude, this ceremony of 


* This word fignihes here the moll lucky caft upon the dice, as 
three fixes is with us at raffle. 

-f Ifte praetor feverus ac diligens, qui populi Rom. legibus nunquam 
paruiflet, iis diligenter legibus parebat, qua: in populis ponebantur. 

O 4 joy 
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joy and gaiety was obferved at the table of the wifefo 
perfons. Cato -f- the Cenfor faid, that this fovereign- '> 
ty of the table and kind of legiflature inftituted byan 
ancient cuftom, gave him great-pleafure. 

It is time to fet the ditties upon the table. At great 
feafts or entertainments £ Haves neatly dreffed, with 
white napkins round their waifts, brought in the dilhes 
in formality. They were followed by a § carver, 
who with great art and dexterity cut up the meat, and 
often to a certain time of mufic. There were other flaves 
that waited at the buffet, to ferve the cups, pour out 
the wine, and change the plates. The fide-board was 
the place of the eating-hail, where the matter of the 
houfe difplayed his magnificence with the utmoft 
pomp, by expofing a great number of veffels and 
cups of gold and filver, of exquifite workmanfhip, and 
often fet with jewels. 

Their tables were covered fevera! times, as with us. 
A fingularity, which ought not to be omitted, wa$ 
that new laid eggs were always a part of the firft 
courfe : ab ovo njqiid ad mala , fays Horace, to fignify 
from the beginning to the end of the feaft. It ap¬ 
pears alfo that the fruit was ferved upon another table 
than that for the preceding part of the entertainment. 
From thence comes the exprefiion of Virgil, menfa 
grata fecund<e dona , to exprefs the defert, raw fruits, or 
fweetmeats, tarts, and other things of the like nature, 
which are called by a common name, dulciaxia , or 
bellaria . 

In the happy times of the Commonwealth, the 
meals, though plain, were dreffed well, but without 
any flu died delicacy. The gaiety and liberty that 
prevailed at them, with the pleafantry and folidity of 
the converfation, were their principal feafoning. Ca- 

-f- Me verb & magifteria deledant a majoribus inftituta, & is fermo 
qui more majorum a fummo adhibetur in poculis. Cic. de Sene£t. 
n. 46. 

• % Agmen ferv r orum nitentinm, & miniftrorum ornatiffimorum tnr- 
ba linteis fuccincla. Senec. 

§ Alias pretiofas aves feindit, & per pe£lus & dunes certis du&ibus 
circumferens eruditam manurn, in frulia excutit. Senec. 
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to the Cenfor, entirely auftere as he was in other 
refpetfts, laughed at himfdf, and renounced his fe- 
rious character at table. He was not an enemy to 
mirth. He drank freely and often, but always mo¬ 
derately, and he fays himfelf, that he loved little 
cups : Me deleft ant pocnla , ficut in fympo/10 Xenophontis , cic. de fe- 
minuta £s? rorantia. When he was at his country nea.n.46. 
houfe, he every day invited fome of his friends in the cat/251. 
neighbourhood, and he paffed his time merrily with 
them, making a very kind and agreeable companion, 
not only to thofe of his own age, but to young per- 
fons *, for he not only had a great experience of the 
world, but had feen himfelf, and heard from others, 
an infinity of curious things, which were very pleafing 
in converfation. He was convinced that the table 
was one of the moft proper means for giving birth to, 
and cultivating friendfhip. At his table the moft 
ufual topicks were the praifes of the good and brave 
citizens, but not a v/ord was ever faid of the bad, 
and fuch as wanted merit. Cato would not fuffer the 
latter to be fpoke of at his table either favourably or 
otherwife, and he was attentive and happy in averting 
the occafion of it. * It was the pleafure of the con¬ 
verfation that made the repafts, which were very long, 
agreeable to him ; and he was obliged, he faid, to 
old age, that, by lefiening his occafion for eating and 
drinking, had as a reward increafed his tafte for, and 
the pleafure he took in, converfation. He makes a Cic. de fe- 
very fenfible remark upon the difference of the name ne ^- n - 43 » 
which the Greeks and Romans give meals. The firft 
call it <Tvy.vo<nov, compotatio , which fignifies an ajfembly 
of perfons to drink and eat together ; *f by which they 
feem to give the preference in repafts to that which 
conftitutes their leaft merit. With the Romans the 


* Ego propter fermonis deleflationem tempeftivis quoque conviviis 
deleflor, nec cum acqualibus folum, (qui pauci admodum reliant) 
fed cum veftra etiam astate atque vobifcum : habeoque fene£luti mag- 
nam gratiam, quae mihi fermonis aviditatem auxit, potionis & cibi 
fuftulit. Cic. de Sene6l. 46. 

yUt quod in eo genere minimum eft, id maxi me probare videantur. 

rep aft 
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repaft is called convivium , an affembly of perfons who 
live together , that is, who converfe with, entertain, 
and keep up difcourfes equally fprightly and agree¬ 
able with each other: for that is properly to live . 
Accordingly Cato faid, J that what pleafed him moft 
at table was not the good cheer, but the company and 
converfation of his friends. Are there many tables 
amongft us, where people live together in this man¬ 
ner ? We do not feem to pique ourfelves much 
upon being at any great expence of wit. 

The luxury of Afia, when it was fubjedted, was 
foon brought to Rome, and infe£ted the tables as well 
as every thing elfe. They || were ufually accompa¬ 
nied with buffoons, comedians, players upon mufical 
inftruments, and women-dancers. The diffies were 
dreffed with more art and expence. At that time, 
fays Livy, a cook on whom the ancients fet little va¬ 
lue, and made little ufe of, became a man of confe- 
quence ♦, and what had till then been a mean and 
contemptible office, was confidered as an important 
art and employment. The evil perpetually increaf- 
ed, and rofe to an excefs that feemed fcarce credible* 
The fuppers of Lucullus are known to all the world. 
Their § tafte became fo perverted as to efteem the 
diffies ferved up at a feaft only for their rarity and the 
enormous prices paid for them, not for their good- 
nefs and real qualities. One man alone is fometimes 
fufficient to fpoil an whole nation * as has been faid of 
the famous Apicius, * who fetting up for a matter in 


J Neque ipforum conviviorum dele£tationem voluptatibus magis, 
quam ccetu amicorum & fermonibus metiebar. 

|| Turn pfaltrias, fambuciltriseque, & convivalia ludionum oblec- 
tamenta addita epulis : epulae quoque ipfe & cura & fumptu majore 
apparari caeptse. Turn coquus, viliflimum antiquis. mancipnim & 
seftimatione & ufu, in pretio effe ; & quod minifterium fuerat, ars 
haberi ca?pta. Liv. xxxix. 6. 

§ Appofitas dapes non fapore, fed fumptu seftimabant. Pacat. 
in Panegyr. Theod. 

P O miferabiles, quorum palatum nifi ad pretiofos cibos non excita- 
tur S pretiofos autem non eximus fapor, aut aliqua faucium dulcedo, 
fed raritas & difficultas parandi facit. Senec. deconfolat. ad Helv. ix. 

* Apicius, fcientiam propinse profeffus, difciplina fua feculum. in- 
fecit. Senec, ib. x. 

the. 
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the fcience of good eating, was fo fuccefsful in his 
way as to corrupt the whole age he lived in. 

Seneca, in his defcription of this Apicius, gives us 
the image of a fenfual and voluptuous man, who 
greedily receives, and taftes pleafure in large draughts 
with all his fenfes. § Behold, fays he, an Apicius, 
propped on his pillow filled with rofes, contemplating 
the magnificence of his table, gratifying his ear with 
the molt melodious concerts, his eyes with the moft 
charming fights, his fmell with the moft exquifite 
perfumes, and his tafte with the moft delicious food. 

At different times, many wife regulations were 
made, to put a flop to the exceffive expence of the 
table. The firft appeared in the 571ft year of Rome, 
in the Confulfhip of Q^Fabius and M. Claudius, and 
was called Lex Orchia. But luxury, ftronger than the 
laws, broke through all the barriers which pains had 
been taken to lay in its way at different times, and 
continued almoft always victorious and triumphant. 
Tacitus tells us, that the luxury of the table, which 
had been carried to excefs for above an hundred years, 
declined very much under Vefpafian; and amongft 
many other reafons of that change he gives us one 
which does that Emperor much honour. As * Vef¬ 
pafian, fays that author, obferved at his table, and in 
his whole manner of living, the ancient fimplicity of 
the Romans, many, to pleafe the Prince, emulated 
each other in imitating him. Thus his example, 
more powerful than all laws and penalties, in a fhort 
time fucceeded in reforming the public diforders. 
The effeCt will be the fame in all States. When he 
who difpenfes all rewards declares for virtue and ho- 


§ Vide hos eofdem (Nomentanum Sc Apicium) e fuggeftu rof<e fpec- 
tantes popinam fuam, aures vocum Sfono, fpe£taculis oculos, faponbus 
palatum fuum dele&antes. Mollibus lenibufque fomentis totum la- 
ceflitur corpus, &c ne nares interim cefTent, odoribus variis inficitur 
locus ipfe, in quo luxurias parentatur. De vit. beat. xi. 

* Praecipuus • aftri&i moris auftor Vefpafianus fuit, antiquo ipfe 
cultu vittuque. Obfequium inde in principem. Sc cemulandi ardor, 
yalidior quam poena ex legibus Sc metus. Tacit. Annal. iii. 55. 
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nour; hope, ' protection, and the example of the 
Prince, have an infinite force upon the minds of the 
fubjeCts, and are capable of abolilhing, or at leaft of 
making the moil confirmed vices difappear. 

I return to fome circumftances relating to repafts^ 
of which I have deferred fpeaking till now. The ta¬ 
ble, in the early times, was uncovered, and as one 
courfe was removed, care was taken to wipe it, and 
keep it very clean. It was afterwards covered with a 
cloth, which was called mantile . But what feems 
furprizing, it was not the cuftom, till long after the 
Auguftan age, to fupply the guefts with napkins, 
mappas: they ufed to bring them from home. Ca¬ 
tullus complains of one Afinius, who had carried 
away his, and threatens him with expofing him in 
verfe, if he does not immediately fend it back again. 

Marrucini Afini, rnanu finifira 
Non belle uteris in joco atque in vino . 

2 "ollis lintea negligentiorum - 

Quare aui Hendecafyllabos trecentos 
Expefta, aut mihi linteum remitte. 

Martial fays almoft the fame thing of one Hermo- 
genes. 

Attulerat mappam nemo , dum furta timentur . 

Mantile e menfa fuftulit Hermogenes . 

I fhall not fay much of a cuftom, common enough 
amongft the ancients, but very low and nafty, of 
making themfelves vomit in order to create a new ap¬ 
petite, and to enable them to eat at new expences, as 
if they had not yet began to do fo. For this purpofe 
they drank a light naufeous wine, which did not fail 
to produce the defired effeCi. What a ftiame was 
this! They * vomit, fays Seneca, to eat, and 

* Vomunt ut edant nt vomant, Sc epulas qnas toto orbe conqui- 
rvmt, nec concoruere dignantur. Senec. de confol. ad Helv. ix. 

they 
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they eat to vomit •, and do not give themfelves time 
to digeft the meats brought at great prices from the 
extremities of the world.” 

Neither fhall I fay more of the variety and excel¬ 
lence of the wines ufed by the Romans at their ta¬ 
bles. Horace praifes them in more than one place. 

He was voluptuous enough, and had a fufficiently 
good tafte, to deferve to be believed on his word. 

The cuftom of keeping wines for a great length 
of time is known to all the world. Pliny cites an 4> m 
amazing example of this. Wine had been kept to 
the age in which he lived, that had been made in the 
Confulffiip of L. Opimius, and conlequently near two 
hundred years. 

I fhall conclude this digreffion with a difficulty, 
that has always been not eafily conceivable, and mat¬ 
ter of doubt. Our habit of fitting at table makes it 
hard for us to comprehend, that the Roman man¬ 
ner of lying on beds to eat could be as commodious. 

It mull however have been fo, as the Romans, after 
having long followed the cuilom of fitting to eat, 
quitted it at laft to adopt the other, which they ob- 
ferved ever after: fo that with them it was a fign of 
grief and mourning to eat fitting. Plutarch relates, 
that Cato never ate except fitting, after the breaking 
out of the war between C^far and Pompey. The 
exa6l time when this change began is not known : but 
it is very probable, that it was a conlequence of the 
commerce of the Romans with the people of Afia. 

Every body knows, when thofe people were fubje£ted 
by the Roman arms, that they communicated to the 
conquerors their tafte of luxury and voluptuoufnefs, 
and their attention in cultivating every thing that con¬ 
duced to the eafe and convenience of life. Let us 
now fee in what manner they ate, drank, and con- 
verfed with the guefts in this lituation, which l'eems 
very incommodious. 

I have already faid, that there was ufually three 
perfons upon a bed. This bed was a little lower than 
die table. The upper part of the body was a little 

raifed 
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raifed tip and fupported by bolfters, and the lower ex¬ 
tended along upon the bed behind the back of him 
who lay next. Leaning upon the left elbow, they ufed 
the right hand, which was at liberty, for eating and 
drinking. Thus the head of the fecond was oppofite 
to the breaft of the fir ft, and if he defired to ipeak 
with him, efpecially when the thing was to be fecret, 
he was obliged to lean upon his breaft, including un¬ 
der that name from the bottom of the face to the waift. 

' What has been faid here, may ferve to explain the 
fituationof St. John in the * Lord’s Supper in refpedt 
to Jesus Christ, and in what manner the woman 
could pour her perfumes upon the feet of our Saviour. 
It is very probable that in converfation, when it was 
long, which ufually happened, he who fpoke, in or¬ 
der to be heard by the guefts, kept himfelf fitting al- 
moft up right with his back fupported by bolfters. I 
leave it to the reader to judge whether that pofture 
was veiy commodious. 


* The painting of the Lord’s Supper by Pouflin, of which there 
are many copies, and prints in great abundance, very well reprefents 
the difpofition of the beds and guefts, and the particular fituation of 

§t. John. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


BOOK the EIGHTEENTH. 


T HIS book contains only the hiftory of 
three years, 542, 543, and 544. It re¬ 
lates principally the feveral battles of Marcellus 
with Hannibal; the taking of Tarentum by 
Fabius Maximus ; Scipio’s advantages in Spain; 
the death of Marcellus; Afdrubal’s march into 
Italy, and the entire defeat of that General by 
the two Confuls Livius and Nero. 

S E C T. I. 

Marcellus takes fome cities in Samnium . Fulvius is de¬ 
feated and killed in a battle with Hannibal near Her- 
donea. Battles between Marcellus and Ha?mibal with¬ 
out any thing decifive. Confpiracy of the Campanians 
difcovered. The citadel of Farentum fupplied with pro- 
vifions. Ambaffadors from Syphax to the Romans , and 
from the Romans to Syphax. Einbaffy to the King of 
Egypt. Fhe Roman fleet ravages Africa. Difputes 
concerning a Dictator. New dijpute between the Dic¬ 
tator and the Tribunes. Lalius arrives at Rome. Dif- 
tribution of the provinces. Valerius Flaccus , eledled 
prieft of Jupiter , amends his life y and r e-eft ablifloes a 
privilege attached to his office. Complaints and mur¬ 
murs of the Roman colonies. T wtlve of them refufe to 
furnifh their contingents. The Confuls warmly reproach 
them. The other eighteen colonies do their duty with 
alacrity. Gold taken out of the privy treafury for the 
preffing occaflons of the State. Cenfors created. They 
exercife their office with due feverity. 


M, Claudius 
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M. Claudius Marcellus, IV. 

M. Valerius L^evinus, II. 

T HE affairs of Spain have for fome time made 
us lofe fight of thofe of Italy. The Confdl 
Marcellus having made himfelf mailer of Salapia by 
Intelligence in the place, as we have faid, took Ma- 
rona and Meles by force. He defeated in them about 
three thoufand men, whom Hannibal had left as gar- 
rifons, and gave the whole plunder to his foldiers, 
which was conftderable. He alfo found in them two 
hundred and forty thoufand bufhels of wheat, and one 
hundred and ten thoufand of barley. 

Thefe advantages did not give him fo much joy, 
as he felt grief for the lofs the Commonwealth fuftain* 
ed fome days afterwards near the city of Herdonea, a 
place unfortunate to the Romans, who had been de¬ 
feated there two years before by Hannibal. The Pro- 
confui Cn. Fulvius, of the fame names as the Praetor 
who had been beaten there in the adlion I have juft 
repeated, was incamped near Herdonea, in hopes of 
re-taking that city, which had gone over from the 
Romans, after the battle of Cannae. Hannibal, be¬ 
ing informed that the Proconful kept himfelf little 
upon his guard, marched towards Herdonea with fo 
much expedition, that he was in view of the Romans, 
before they were informed of his march. He offered 
them battle, which Fulvius, full of audacity and good 
opinion of himfelf, made no fcruple to accept. The 
adlion was warm, and victory continued long in fuf- 
pence. In the heat of the engagement, Hannibal 
detached his cavalry, part of which fell upon the ene¬ 
my’s camp, and the reft attacked thofe who were at 
blows with the Carthaginians. The Romans then 
feeing themfelves between two enemies, were put into 
diforder. Some betook themfelves to flight; and the 
reft, after having made fome vain efforts to defend 
themfelves, were cut to pieces. Cn. Fulvius himfelf 
fell in the {laughter, with eleven legionary Tribunes. 

Seven, 
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Seven thoufand men, according to fome, and thirteen R. A. 543. 
thoufand, according to others, perifhed in this action. Ant * c * 
The vidtor remained matter of the field, and of all the 
ipoils both of the field and camp. 

Marcellus, without being much difcouraged by this Liv.xxvii. 
lfifs, wrote to the Senate, to inform it of the misfor- 2 * 
tune of the Proconful and army which had perilhed 
near Herdonea. He told them, That he was march¬ 
ing againft Hannibal ; and that having known how, 
after the battle of Cannae, to check the pride, which 
fo compleat a vidlory had given him, he fiiould alfo 
know how to damp the joy with which this new ad¬ 
vantage might affect him.” Accordingly he advanced 
againft Hannibal, and offered him battle. The adtion 
was warm and long, and the advantage very near 
equal. However, Hannibal retreated in the night, 
and was followed by the Conful, who came up with 
him near Venufia. They paffed feveral days in har- 
rafling each other by adtions wherein the Romans had 
almoft always the advantage, but which might rather 
pafs for flight fkirmifhes, than real engagements. 
Hannibal ufually decamped in the night, and watch¬ 
ed the occafions for enfnaring his enemy : but Mar¬ 
cellus was cautious of following him only by day, 
and not till he had caufed the places to be carefully 
viewed. 

In the mean time Ck Fulvius Flaccus, who ftill Liv.xxvii. 
continued to command in Capua with the title of Pro- 3* 
conful, difcovered a new conspiracy carried on by, the 
Campanians. Apprehending that the too voluptuous 
abode of that city might corrupt his troops, as it had 
thofe of Hannibal, he had made them quit it, and 
J?ad obliged them to build barracks without the walls. 

Moft of thefe barracks, were built with hurdles, planks, 
or reeds, and covered with ftubble, all combuftible 
materials. An hundred and feventy Campanians, at 
the inftigation of two brothers of the family, of the 
Blofii, one of the mofl coniiderable of the city,had 
confpired to burn the whole in the fpace of one,night. 

The plot having; been difcovered by the flava^s of the 

Vol IV. ~ P Blofii 
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Blofii themfelves, the Proconful immediately caufed 
the gates of the city to be fhut, put the foldiers un*' 
der arms, feized all the accomplices, and after having 
given them the queftion with abundance of rigor, 
they were condemned to die, and executed immedi¬ 
ately. The informers were rewarded with their li¬ 
berty, and had each ten thoufand feftertii (about 
twenty-five pounds fterling) given him. 

In the midfl of the various fuccefsful and unfortu¬ 
nate events, which attracted the attention of the Ro¬ 
mans, the citadel of Tarentum was not forgot. M. 
Ogulnius and P. Aquilius were fent into Etruria, to 
buy corn, and caufe it to be carried by water to Ta¬ 
rentum. With thefe provifions fet out a thoufand 
foldiers, half Romans, half allies, draughted out of 
the army that guarded the city of Rome, who were 
to re-inforce the garrifon of the citadel of Tarentum. 

The campaign was now almoft over, and the time 
for the election of magiftrates approached. But 
Marceilus having wrote to the Senate, that he was 
adtually employed in purfuing Hannibal, who fled 
before him, and declined fighting, and that it was of 
the laff importance not to lofe fight of him, the Sena¬ 
tors were at a lofs how to adt. For, on one fide, 
they judged it improper to interrupt the Conful’s mi¬ 
litary operations, by making him return to Rome at a 
time when his prefence was mod neceffary in the army •, 
and on the other, they were afraid that the Common¬ 
wealth would be without Confuls for the enfuing year. 
They believed, that the bed refolution they could 
take, was to fend for the Conful Valerius, though he 
was in Sicily, and had the fea to repafs. Accordingly 
the Prsetor L. Manlius wrote to him by order of the 
Senate, and fent him the letters of Marceilus, that 
he might know from them the reafon the Fathers had 
for making him return rather than his collegue. 

It was about this time, that Ambaffadors came to 
Rome from King Syphax, with the news of the ad¬ 
vantages gained by that Prince in the war fubfiding 
between him and the Carthaginians, They declared, 

« That 
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t6 That Carthage had not a greater enemy than Sy- A. R. 542. 
phax, nor the Romans a better friend. That he had c * 
lent AmbafTadors into Spain to the two Scipios. That 
he now fent to the fountain-head, to the capital of the 
empire, to demand the amity of the Romans.” The 
Senate did not content themfelves with making Sy- 
phax a very obliging anfwer *, they appointed L. Ge- 
nucius, P. Petelius, and P. Popilius, AmbafTadors to 
him, who were inftrudted to accompany thofe of Sy- 
phax on their return, to carry him a robe after the 
Roman fafhion as a prefent, with a purple tunic, a 
curule chair, and gold cup of five pounds in weight. 

They had orders to take this occafion to vifit the 
other petty Kings of Africa, and to prefent them in 
the name of the Senate with robes edged with purple, 
and with gold cups weighing three pounds. 

M. Atilius and Manius Acilius were alfo made to 
fet out for Alexandria to Ptoiomy Philopator and 
Cleopatra, who reigned at that time. They were or¬ 
dered to demand of them, that the treaty of amity 
and alliance, which fubfifted between the Common¬ 
wealth and the Kings of Egypt fhould be renewed, 
and to prefent the King with a robe and tunic of pur¬ 
ple, and a curule chair •, and the Queen with an em¬ 
broidered mantle, and a * kind of purple veil. 

M. Valerius, conformably to his collegue’s letters, Iu . m - 
arid the order of the Senate, fet out from Sicily with Llv 
ten galleys, to repair to Rome, after havirig appoint- J 
ed the Praetor Cincius to command the province and 
army, and fent M. Valerius Meflala, Admiral of the 
fleet, with the reft of it, into Africa, as well to ra¬ 
vage the enemy’s country, as to difcover the motions 
and defigns of the Carthaginians. As to himfelf, af- 
foon as he arrived at Rome, lie aflembled the Senate, 
and gave an account of what he had done in Sicily. 

He told them, “ That after a war of near ~f* fixty years 
continuance, during which they had frequently fuf- 
tained very confiderable lofies both by Tea and land. 


* Amicu- 
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A. K. 542.. he had at length entirely fubje£ted that illand to the 
A ^o C * power of the Roman people : that there was not a Tin¬ 
gle Carthaginian remaining in it *, and that all the Si¬ 
cilians, whom fear had banifhed from their country, 
were returned to their cities and lands, where they 
employed themfelves in agriculture and hulbandry. 
That the illand, which had been lb long ruined by 
the war, was now happily re-peopled, and in a con¬ 
dition, by the re-eflablilhment of tillage, not only to 
Tub lift its inhabitants, but abundantly to fupply the 
Roman people with provifions, both in peace and 
war.” 

He afterwards introduced Mutines to the Senate, 
and others, who, like him, had deferved well of the 
Commonwealth. On Mutines they "even conferred the 
freedom of Rome, in virtue of a law, which one of the 
Tribunes of the People propofed, with the authority 
of a decree of the Senate. 

Uv. xxvii. Whilft thefe things palled at Rome, M. Valerius 

5* MefTala, having arrived before day in Africa with 

fifty fnips, made a defeent in the country of Utica, 
where the inhabitants expected no fuch vifit; and af¬ 
ter having ravaged it on all fides, he returned to his 
flips, with a great number of prifoners and a rich 
booty, and failed immediately for Sicily, where he 
landed in the port of Lilybseum, having employed 
only thirteen days in this expedition. He then interr 
rogated his prifoners concerning the lituation of Afri¬ 
ca. in order to give an account of them to the Conful. 
He was informed by them, “ That there were five 
thoufand Numidians at Carthage, under the command 
of Mafinilfa, the fon of Gala, a young Prince of ex¬ 
traordinary valour, and that other mercenary troops 
were railing throughout all Africa, to be fent to Af- 
drubal in Spain 5 and that the latter had orders to 
march afibon as pofiible into Italy with all the troops 
he could draw together, in order to join his brother 
Hannibal. That the Carthaginians placed their whole 
hopes in the execution of this defign. And that they 

were 
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were alfo fitting out a great fleet to return to Sicily, R-54*. 
which was expedled to fail immediately.” 

When the Conful had read Mefiala’s letters, which 
informed him of all thefe circumflances, the Senators 
were lb much alarmed by thofe preparations, that 
they believed it neceflary, that the Conful fhould not 
ilay till the time of the elections, but fhould nomi¬ 
nate a Didlator to prefide at them, and return diredtly 
to his province. One difficulty gave them paufc. 

The Conful declared, that when he was in Sicily, he 
would appoint M. Valerius Meflala Didlator, who 
then commanded the fleet. Now the Senators affirm¬ 
ed, that a Dictator could be nominated only in the 
territories called Roman, and that thofe territories 
were included within the bounds of Italy. After ma¬ 
ny debates, the People, in concert with the Senate, 
decreed, that Fulvius Flaccus, who then com¬ 
manded at Capua, fhould be declared Didlator. The 
Conful, the night before this aflembly of the People 
was to be held, fet out fecretly for Sicily. The Se¬ 
nate, difconcerted by his retreat, wrote to the Conful 
Marcellus, and defired him to affiit the Common¬ 
wealth, abandoned by his collegue, and to declare 
the Didlator intended by the People. Marcellus 
created Fulvius accordingly, who appointed P. 

Licinius Craflus, the Pontifex Maximus, General of 
the horfe. 

When the election of the Confuls came on, a new Liv. X xvii. 
difficulty arofe. The Youth of the century called C 
Galeria, who by lot were to give their fuffrages fir'll', 
nominated CF Fulvius, then adtually Didtator, and 
CKFabius, Confuls; and the reft of the centuries 
feemed determined to confirm this choice. Two of 
the Tribunes oppofed it, affirming, that it was con¬ 


trary to order to create the perfon who was Didlator, 
Conful, and to remove him in that manner, without 
any interval of time from one office to another ; be- 
fides which, it was no lefs repugnant to decency and 
good order, to raife the very perfon to the Conful- 
flfip, who prefided in the eledlicn of Confuls. After 
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long difputes, the Dictator and Tribunes agreed to. 
refer the affair to the Senate. As the thing was not 
without precedent, and it aifo feemed of great impor¬ 
tance, that the mofc able and experienced Generals 
fliould be placed at the head of the armies, the Senate 
was of opinion, that it was neceffary not to oppofe 
the freedom of the fu it rages. The Tribunes having 
acquieiced in thefe reafons, the affembly purfued 
their plan. Q. Fabius Maximus was elebted Conful 
for the fifth time, and CX Fuivius Flaccus for the 
fourth. L. Veturius Philo, T. Quintius Crifpinus, 
C. Hoftilius Tubulo, and C. Arunculejus were after¬ 
wards created Praetors. 


Towards the end of this campaign, a Carthaginian 
fleet, confifling of forty fail, under the command of 
Amilcar, arrived at Sardinia, and made a defcent in 
the country of the Olbii. But the Pnetor P. Man¬ 
lius Vulfo marching againft the enemy, they re- 
imbarked, and fleering round the ifiand, made ano¬ 
ther defcent in the territory of Caralis (Cagliari) on 
the oppofite fide, and returned to Africa with a com 
fiderable booty of all kinds. 

. About the fame time, C. Laelius arrived at Rome, 
thirty-four days after his letting out from Tarraco. 
Fie entered the city with his prifoners, furrounded 
witn a vafl concourfe ot the People. They were not 
above fifteen or fixteen in number, but all perfons of 
difhndhon. The next day, being introduced to the 
Senate, he related what Scipio had done in Spain. 
“ 1 hat he had taken Carthagena in one day, the ca-. 
pital of the whole province : that he had retaken ma¬ 
ny cities which had revolted, and had brought over 
others into the party of the Commonwealth. 53 The 
accounts given by the prifoners confirmed what M. 
Valerius Meflala had wrote. What alarmed the Se¬ 
nate moft, was the intended march of Afdrubal into 
Italy, at a time when it was not a little difficult to 
make head againft FlannibaTs forces only. Laslius 
was afterwards prefented to the People, to whom he 
gave the fame account as to the Senate. Thankfgiv- 
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ings were decreed for one day for the good fuccefs R - 542* 
of P. Scipio, and Laelius was fent back diredly into A 2 *’ 0# c * 
Spain with the fame fhips that came with him. 

Ck Fabius Maximus, V. 

Ck Fulvius Flaccus, IV. 

The two Confuls entered upon office, according toLiv.xxvii. 
cuftom, upon the ides of March, that is, the fifteenth 7 * 
day of that month. Both had Italy for their province: 

Fabius the part next Tarentum, and Flaccus Luca- 
nia and Bruttium. Marcellus was continued in his 
command for one year. Crifpinus was fent to Capua* 

C. Aurunculejus to Sardinia, and L. Veturius to Ri¬ 
mini. M. Valerius and L. Cincius remained in Si¬ 
cily. No change was made in the army in Spain, 
except that Scipio and Silanus were continued in the 
command, not for one year, but as long as the Se¬ 
nate fhould judge proper. 

C. Manilius Vitulus was created * Curio Maximus, 
the firft of the Plebeians that was raifed to that dig¬ 
nity. 

At the fame time, P. Licinius, the Pontifex Maxi- Liv.xxvii. 
mus, obliged C. Valerius Flaccus, againfr his will, 8 * 
to be confecrated Prieft of Jupiter. This fad is very 
particular. This Valerius had much difgraced him- 
felf in his youth by his indolence and the irregularity 
of his life. Thofe failings had made him odious to 
his brother L. Valerius, and to all his relations. Li¬ 
cinius, who no doubt was a friend to his family, did 
not lofe hopes of reclaiming him. Fie reprefented to 
him how great a misfortune it was, to afilid and dif- 
honour his whole houfe in fuch a manner; and gave 
him to underftand, that the certain means to recover 
his reputation, would be to take upon him the office 
of Prieft of Jupiter, and fo to difcharge himfelf in it. 


A. R. 543. 
Ant. C. 
209. 


* There were, thirty Curine at Rome, as we have faid elfewherc. 
Each Curia had its head, called Curio, whofe office it was to take 
care of all that related to the ceremonies of religion. The principal 
of them was called Curio Maximus. 
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A. R. 543-that the prudence of his conduCt might cover and 
Ant ‘ c * obliterate all the faults and indifcretions of his pad 
life. The young man believed him, and gave into 
his advice. In effeCt of his application to the religi¬ 
ous ceremonies, the care of the facrifices, and the 
worfhip of the Gods, he renounced his former habits 
fo effectually, that there was not one of the Roman 
Youth more generally cdeemed by the principal Se¬ 
nators, nor more refpeCted by his own family, and 
the whole city, than him. 

It mud be owned, that it is a great, and the mod 
fenfible affliction, that parents can fuffer, to fee their 
children depart from their duty, and abandon them- 
feives to licentioufnefs. But this is an important lef- 
fon to them, to teach them, to make * a difference, 
between the faults that arife from the heat and inad-. 
vertency of youth, which admit of remedy, and thole 
which proceed from a difpofition hardened in vice, 
and utterly incorrigible ; not to delpair of their re-: 
formation *, to prepare them for it by mild and tender 
remonftrances •, not to ufe exceffive menaces, and ri-r 
gorous methods, which only ferve to inflame and 
exafperate their pafiions ; and laftly, which is a means 
peculiar to Chridianity, to deferve by their own con¬ 
duct, that he, who is, the lupreme Ruler of all 
hearts, fhould change and amend thofe of their chil T 
dren. 

The young man, of whom we are fpeaking, acr 
quired, in time, fo great a reputation for probity and 
prudence, that he believed himfelf in a condition to 
refume a privilege formerly annexed to his office, 
and which thofe, who had exercifed it, had forfeited 
for many years, by their want of merit. This pri¬ 
vilege confided in having a right to enter the Senate. 
Accordingly, in order to revive that prerogative, he 
went thither and claimed it. The Praetor L. Licir 
nius having ordered him to depart, he demanded the 

* Adhfrenda eft moderatio, quae fanabilia ingenia diftinguere a 
deploratis iciat. St NEC. de Clem. I. 2. 
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aid and fupport of the Tribunes. He maintained, AJ*. 5+3- 
that it was a right antiently granted to the Priefts of 1 
Jupiter, with the robe bordered with purple, and the 
Curule chair. The Praetor objedted, that fuch a pri¬ 
vilege ought to be founded, not upon obfolete ex¬ 
amples of unknown antiquity, but upon conftant 
practice, and recent cuftom ; and he affirmed that no 
prieftof Jupiter had enjoyed that right in the days of 
their fathers or grandfathers for immemorial time. 

The Tribunes replied, that the bad conduct of the 
more modern Priefts might affedt their perfons, but 
not their office. Upon which the Prastor perfifted no 
longer in his oppofition. Flaccus was admitted into 
the Senate with the unanimous confent of the Sena¬ 
tors and People; and every body was of opinion, 
that he had deferved that diftindtion more by the pu¬ 
rity of his manners, than the right of his office. 

An unexpected difcontent occafioned great alarm at Lw.xx-vk. 
Rome this year; and might have been attended with 9 ‘ 
very unhappy effedts. The Latines and allies openly 
murmured in their affemblies, and complained, “ That 
by the levying of men and money upon them for ten 
years paft, their families and purfes were entirely ex- 
haufted. That every campaign had been diftinguiftied 
by fome fignal defeat. That battles and ficknefs had 
deprived them of almoft all their People. That they 
confidered thofe much more as loft, who had been 
lifted by the Romans, than thofe who had been taken 
by the enemy: as Hannibal fent home thofe he took 
without ranfom, whereas the Romans fent themfarfrom 
Italy, into countries where they lived much more like 
exiles, than like foldiers. That the troops of Cannae 
had for eight years, luffered a difgrace in Sicily, which 
would only terminate with their lives; as the Cartha¬ 
ginians, whofe expulfion alone was to deliver them, 
were now ftronger and more formidable than ever. 

That if the old foldiers were not fent home, and they 
were continually obliged to furnifh new, they fhould 
foon not have a man left. That therefore, before 
fhey were exhaufted of men and money, they were 

refolved 
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refolved to refufe the Romans aid, which they were 
upon the point of being utterly incapable of fupply- 
ing. That if the Romans faw all their allies in the 
fame difpofition, they would undoubtedly trunk of 
making peace with the Carthaginians. That other- 
wife, Italy would never enjoy peace, as long as Han¬ 
nibal lived. 59 Such was the language in the Affem* 
blies of the allies. 

Thirty of the * Roman colonies had a£tually De¬ 
puties at Rome. Of thefe thirty, twelve had plainly 
affirmed to the Confuls, that they had neither men 
nor money for them. The Confuls, ftruck with a 
declaration as fatal as it was new, believed, that to 
make them alter fo pernicious a defign, it was more 
necelfary to ufe reprimands, than good words, which 
would only make them more infolent. They there¬ 
fore replied* “ they had prefumed to fay That to the 
Confuls, which the Confuls themfelves dared not re¬ 
peat to the Senate. That fuch difcourfe ought not 
to be confidered as a mere refufal to contribute to¬ 
wards the fupport of the war, but as an a6hial revolt 
again!! the Roman People. That therefore they 
fhould return as foon as poffible to their colonies, and 
deliberate again with their conftituents, that fo crimi¬ 
nal a declaration might be thought rather to have 
efcaped their lips, than to have come from their 
hearts. That they fhould take care to reprefent to 
them, that they were not Campanians nor Tarentines, 
but Romans. That their fathers were born in Rome, 
and had been fent from thence to inhabit the lands 
taken from the enemy, and to augment and extend 
the Roman name. That the fame duty children owed 
to their parents they owed to Rome, and that they 
could entertain no other thoughts without (tiffing all 
fenfe of gratitude in their hearts. That again, they 
bade them confult upon the affair, and remember, 
that the expreffions which had efcaped them, tended 

* According to Sigonius there were fifty-three of them at this 

time. 
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to no lefs than the deftrudtion of the Roman power, 
and to put victory and Rome into the hands of Han¬ 
nibal.” 

The Confuls alternately ufed many arguments to 
no purpofe to make the Deputies hear reafon. In- 
fenfible to all their remonftranc.es, they replied : cc That 
they had no reprefentation to make from thofe who 
fent them •, and that it was not neceftary for their 
people to deliberate upon an affair already entirely 
determined, as they had neither money nor foldiers.” 

The Confuls finding them inflexible, made their 
report in the Senate. This news put every body into 
fuch a confternation, that moft of the Senators cried 
out, “ That the Commonwealth was ruined: that the 
other colonies would imitate fo pernicious an example, 
and that all the allies had undoubtedly confpired to 
give up Rome to Hannibal.” 

The Confuls exhorted the Senate to take courage, 

j * 

and confoled them with the hope of finding more fi¬ 
delity and fubmifiion from the other colonies. They 
added, cc that even thofe who had departed from their 
duty, might return to it: and that if deputies from 
the Senate were fent to them, who fhould not ufe en¬ 
treaties, but a ftile of authority, they would make 
them refume fentiments of fear and refpedt for the Ro¬ 
man People.” 

The Senate referred the affair to their conduct, and 
empowered them to do all they fhould think proper 
for the good of the Commonwealth. Accordingly 
after they had founded the difpofition of the other 
colonies, they afked their Deputies, whether they 
were willing to furnifh the Commonwealth with their 
contingents ? M. Sextilius, deputy from Fregellte, 
anfwered in the name of the reft : “ That the foldiers, 
they were to furnifh, were ready: that they would 
even fupply a greater number, if neceftary ; and that 
they would do every thing elfe that the Roman 
People fhould direct, with zeal and pafiion. * That 


* Ad id fibi neque opes deefle, aniinum etiam fuperefle. Liv. 
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they did not want the means, and much lefs the 
will.” 

The Confuls alfo having applauded their zeal and 
fidelity, added : “ That their generous offers deferved 
the thanks of the Senate •/’ and they accordingly in¬ 
troduced them to it. The Senate, not contented 
with having anfwered them by a decree conceived in 
the moft honourable terms, ordered the Confuls to 
prefent them to the Alfembly of the People, and there 
to let forth all the fervices the Commonwealth had re¬ 
ceived from them on different occafions, and efpecially 
this laft, by which they crowned all the reft. 

In my opinion, the relation I have juft made muft 
fenfibly affedt every reader, even after fo many ages, 
in refpedt to fuch faithful and generous people. It 
is not furprizing therefore, that Livy, all zealous as 
he was for the glory of Rome, gives a loofe here to 
his joy, admiration, and gratitude in refpect to thefe 
colonies. He * believed, as he fays, that he fhould 
deprive them of the juftice and glory they deferved, 
if he fhould pafs over fo noble an adtion in filence *, 
and he confidered himfelf as obliged, both as a Ro¬ 
man and an Hiftorian, to tranfmit to pofterity, and 
in fome meafure to confecrate the names of thefe 
eighteen colonies, whofe zeal upon this occafion may 
be faid to have preferved the Roman name; and he 
has repeated them all in the paffage in queftion. 

As to the twelve other colonies, who refufed to 
obey, the Senate diredted the Confuls to treat them 
with abfolute negledl, without either difmiOing their 
Deputies, keeping them at Rome, or fpeaking to 
them in any manner. * This filence by which it was 
thought proper to punifh their refufal, feemed more 
fuitable to the dignity of the Roman People, than any 
expreffed refentment whatfoever. 

* Ne mine quidem poll tot fecula fileantur, fraudentnrve laude fua, 

Signini t’uere Sc Norbani, See. -Plarum coloniarum fubfidio turn im- 

perium Poptjli Romani i’cetit. 

f Ea tacita caltigatio maxime ex dignitate Populi Romani vifa eft, 
Liv, 
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Amongft the other means ufed by the Confuls to A..R. s«. 

o j Ant C 

tenable them to carry on the war, they took the * 

gold out of the privy treafury, which was carefully 
kept there as a referve againft the prefling occaflons 
of the Commonwealth. It was to about the weight 
of four thoufand pounds, and of that Sum the two 
Oonfuls, the Proconfuls M. Marcellos and P. Sulpi- 
cius and the Praetor L. Veturius, had equal parts. 

The Conful Fabius had an hundred weight more, 
which was to be carried into the citadel of Tarentum. 

The reft was employed in purchafing cloaths with 
ready money for the army in Spain, of which the. 

General and foldiers had acquired fo much glory. 

Fulvius after this held the afifemblies for the ele&ion 
of Cenfors. M. Cornelius Cethegus, and P. Sempro- 
nius Tuditanus, who had not been Confuls, had this 
office conferred upon them. The People, with the 
authority of the Senate, commiffioned the Cenfors to 
farm the lands of Capua for the ufe Gf the Common¬ 
wealth. 

A difpute arofe between the two Cenfors, in refpect Liv .xxvm 
to the perfon who was to be nominated Prince of the lI ° 
Senate. He who was placed firft upon the life of the 
Senators was called fo; which was a great honour at 
Rome. Sempronius was to read this lift, which func¬ 
tion fell to him by lot *, and confequently he was to 
nominate the Prince of the Senate. Pie had cafe his 
eye upon Fabius Maximus. His collegue Cor¬ 
nelius oppofed that choice. He pretended, that in 
this refped: the antient cuftom ought to be obferved, 
which had always conferred that honour upon the 
oldeft Cenfor living, who then was T. Manlius Tor- 
quatus. Sempronius replied, that the Gods who had 
given them that choice by lot, left it entirely at his 
difcretion: that in confequence he fliould nominate 
Fabius, who even in the judgment of Hannibal him- 


f This gold was called Vicefimarium, becaufe it arofe from a twen¬ 
tieth of the price a ilave was worth, which was paid to the Common¬ 
wealth, when he was made free. This duty was eitablilhed in the 
358th year of Rome. 
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A.R. 543. felf, was indifputably the principal, and mod illuf- 
Ant. c. trious citizen of Rome. Cornelius, after having con¬ 
tended for Tome time, complied at lad, and Sempro- 
nius declared Qi Fabius, then Conful, Prince and 
Chief of the Senate. 

The lid of the Senators was then read. Eight 
were left out; which was degrading them. Of this 
number was L. Cscilius Metellus, who, after the 
battle of Cannse, had given the other officers the in¬ 
famous advice to abandon Italy. The Knights were 
treated in the fame manner, who were in the fame 
cafe 3 but thofe were very few. All of them, who 
were in the Legions at the battle of Cannae, and who 
then had ferved in Sicily, had their horfes taken from 
them, that is, were degraded from that rank : the 
number of thefe was very great. To this feverity 
another was added, by declaring that the years they 
had ferved fhould not be allowed them, and obliging 
them to ferve ten campaigns mounted at their own 
expence : which was the ufual time the Knights ferv¬ 
ed* Enquiry was alfo made after thofe, who being 
feventeen years old at the beginning of the war, ought 
to have entered the fervice, and had not done fo. 
Thefe were reduced to the lowefl clafs of the citizens, 
retaining no other privilege annexed to that quality, 
except that of being kept upon the regifters to bear 
the offices of the State. The Cenfors then agreed with 
workmen for rebuilding the edifices which had been 
confumed by fire. 


SECT. ii. 

Fabius prepares to befiege Farentum. Marcellus offers 
Hannibal battle near Canufium, Firft battle with equal 
advantage on both Jides. Second battle in which Han¬ 
nibal has the better. Marcellus warmly reproaches his 
army. Fhird battle , in which Hannibal is defeated , 
and put to flight. Several cities in Calabria and the 
neighbouring countries go over to the Romans. Fabius 
befieges and takes Farentum by intelligence in the place. 
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He carries away only one ftatue. Hannibal lays a R * 543* 
fnare for Fabius. His ftratagem is difeovered. Scipio ‘ * 

makes the States of Spain return to the party of the 
Romans. Afdmbal and Scipio deftgn to come to blows . 

Indibilis and Mandonius quit the Carthaginians , and join 
Scipio. Fine reflexion of Polybius upon the ufe of vic¬ 
tory. Battle between Scipio and Afdmbal. Fhe latter 
is dejtatsd 9 and put to flight. Scipio refufes the title 
of King , offered him by the Spaniards. Mafliva a 
young Numidian Prince fent home to his family by Scipio 9 
without ranfom and with prefents. The three Cartha¬ 
ginian Generals join each other. \Their Ref elutions. 


T HE Confuls having made an end of all the af- Liv.xxvu, 
fairs that kept them at Rome, fet out for the * 2 ' 
war. Fulvius went the firft to Capua. 

Fabius followed fome days after, having defired 
his collegue by word of mouth, and Marcellus by 
letter, to a<ft vigoroufly againft Hannibal, in order to 
keep all his forces employed, whilfb he fhould attack 
Tarentum with the fame adlivity. He reprefented 
the importance of that fiege to them, by telling them, 
that the Carthaginian General would no fooner be 
deprived of that place, than having no longer any 
friends or allies from whom he could hope for aid, he 
would infallibly be reduced to abandon Italy. 

At the fame time he fent a courier to the Gover¬ 
nor who commanded the garrifon of Rhegium, with 
orders firft to lay wafte the country of the Bruttii, 
and afterwards to attack the city of* Caulonia. That 
Commander executed his orders with zeal and vigour. 

Marcellus, in conformity to the Conful’s intentions, lb .^* 
and becaufe he was alfo convinced, that no Roman Marc. 313. 
General was more capable of making head againft 
Hannibal than himfelf, took the field affoon as the 
land could fupply forage, and marched againft him 
near Canufium. Hannibal was at that time endea¬ 
vouring to induce the inhabitants of that city to re- 


* Caftel-veteri in Calabria Ulterior. 
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* * 

volt. But alToon as he was apprized of the approach 
of Marcellus, he decamped. The country was en¬ 
tirely open, and not proper for ambufcades *, which 
obliged him to feek places full of woods, defiles, and 
eminences elfewhere. Marcellus followed him clofe, 
always encamped in view of him, and had no fooner 
compleated his works, than he offered him battle. 

Hannibal contented himfelf with fkirmifhing by 
fmall detachments of horfe, and (lingers, and did not 
believe it for his intereft to hazard a general battle. 
He was however reduced to come to one, whatever 
precaution he ufed to avoid it. For having decamp¬ 
ed in the night, Marcellus, who never loll fight of 
him, joined him in a flat and open place, and by at¬ 
tacking his workmen on all fides, prevented him from 
intrenching himfelf. In this manner they came to 
blows, and fought with all their forces, till the ap¬ 
proach of night parted them, vidtory not declaring 
on either fide. They both intrenched very haflily, 
on account of the little day-light that remained, and 
palled the night at a very fmall dillance from each 
other. 

The next morning, at day-break, Marcellus drew 
up his army in battle. Hannibal accepted the de¬ 
fiance, and before the charge began, exhorted his 
loldiers to behave well: “ He told them that they 
ihould remember Thralymenus and Cannae, and 
check the pride of an adtive enemy, who did not 
give them a moment’s reft, who incelfantly harralfed 
them in their incampments, and did not afford them 
time to breathe. That they mull expedl to fee every 
day, at the fame time, both the fun-rife, and the 
Roman army in battle. That to make them lefs 
eager for adtion, it was necelfary to give them a 
new proof of the Carthaginian valour.” Animated 
by thefe remonftrances,. and exafperated befides by 
the fiercenefs of an enemy, that continually torment¬ 
ed them, they began the battle with extraordinary 
fury. After the adtion had continued above-, two 
hours, the Roman allies on the right wing began to 
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give way. Marcellus, who perceived it, made the A. r. 54 ^ 
twelfth legion immediately advance to the front; but Ant - c * 
whilft the Hrft were folely intent upon flying, and the 2 ° 9 * 
latter took their place very flowly, the whole main 
body of the army was pufhed and put into diforder, 
and fear prevailing over fhame, all fled. About two 
thoufand feven hundred Romans and allies were killed 
in the battle, and among the reft four Centurions, and 
two legionary Tribunes. The right wing of the al¬ 
lies, that fled firft, loft four enfigns, and the legion 
fent to take their poft, two. 

When the foldiers were returned into the camp, Mar- r ^.. 
cellus reproached them with fo much warmth and fe- j ^ ,xx/n 
verity, that they were more affefted with the exp ref- Piut. in 
fions of their incenfed General, than with the grief of Marc ' 315 
having fought the whole day with difadvantage. “ I 
“ thank the immortal Gods, faid he, as much as is 
cc pofiible after fo bad fuccefs, that the vi6torious ene- 
“ my did not come to attack us in our works, at the 
<c time when you fled thither with fo much precipita- 
“ tion; for the fame fear, that made you quit the field of 
“ battle, would undoubtedly have made you abandon 
“ your camp. From whence could fuch terror and 
“ confternation arife ? What could make you fo foon 
ic forget yourfelves, and the enemy ? Are they not 
<c the fame you have fo often defeated and purfued 
<c during the whole preceding campaign ; fo often 
“ harraffed night and day lately, and fatigued by con* 

“ tinual fkirmifties ? But I am in the wrong to expe<ft 
“ from you, that you fhould fuftain the glory of your 
<c former advantages. I fhall now only fet before 

your eyes your equality with the enemy in the battle 
“ yefterday. That equality is no fmall fliame to you. 

“ Who could have believed you were capable of fall- 
tc ing ftill lower, and of defcending to a ftill greater 
u difgrace ? What change has happened in the fpace 
“ of one night and day ? Are your troops diminiflied ? 
u Are thofe of the enemy increafed ? As for my part, 
u I do not feem to talk to foldiers, or Romans. 1 fee 
iC the fame men, and the fame arms* but not with the 
Vol. IV. « fame 
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A.R- 543. 44 fame courage. If you had not degenerated from 
Ant. c. << yourfelves, would the Carthaginians have feen you 
44 fly like cowards ? Would they have taken the en- 
44 figns of a fingle company, or a fingle cohort ? Hi- 
44 therto they might boaft of having cut Roman le- 
44 gions in pieces : but you have this day given them' 
44 the new glory of feeing Romans turn their backs 
44 before them.” 

Upon thefe words there was a general cry through¬ 
out the whole army. They entreated Marcellus to 
forget what had paiTed that day, and to put their va¬ 
lour to any proof he thought fit for the future. C4 Well 
44 then, laid he, to-morrow I will' try you by leading 
44 you Gn to battle, that you may obtain the pardon 
44 you afk as victors,, not as vanquifned.” In the 
mean time, he ordered, that barley bread fhould be 
given to the cohorts who had loft their enfigns, and 
that the centurions of the companies, to whom that 
dishonour had haooened, fhould ftand for a certain 

JL Jcr J 

time in the moft public part of the camp without belts,- 
and .with their fvvords drawn in their hands-* r which was 


a military puniftiment amongft the Romans. That they 
fhould alfo be under arms early tlie next morning, both 
horfe and foot.. He then difmififed them not a little 
mortified,, but confefiing that they had well deferved 
the reprimand they had received *, that there was not 
a man, nor a Roman,, in their army that day, except 
their General j and that to make him forget their faulty 
it was necefiary either to conquer or die. 

Liv.xxvii. The next day they were all under arms according to 

. the order of Marcellus. That General applauded the 
Marc. 1 313. a ip^£l anc l difpofition in which he faw them and de- 
“ dared that he would place thofe who had fftd firft, and 
the cohorts who had loft their enfigns, in the front: 
all of them having earneftly deiired it of him as a fa¬ 
vour. He told them farther, that it was necefiary 
they fhould fight and conquer, that the news of their 
victory might arrive at Rome as foonj as that of their 

j O 

defeat and flight. Fie then ordered them to refrefh 
themfelves with eating, that they might have vigour 

enough 
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enough to fuftain the fight, if it fhould continue long. j 
After having faid and done all that could animate the 
foldiers, he led them to battle. 

When Hannibal faw they advanced againft him, he 

faid, * “ This Marcellus is a ftrange man l He can nei- 

<c ther bear good nor bad fortune. When vidlor, he 

<c purfues us to the utmoft j and when vanquifhed, he 

“ returns to battle with more haughtinefs than be- 

# ^ 

“ fore.” After having faid thefe words, he ordered 
the charge to be founded, and advanced to meet the 
Romans. The battle was much more obftinate than 
the day before ; the Carthaginians Iparing no efforts 
to keep their advantage, and the Romans none to ob¬ 
literate the aifgrace of their defeat. 

Marcellus had polled the troops who had behaved 
ill the day before, in the front of the two wings: they 
were commanded by L. Cornelius Lentulus, and C. 
Claudius Nero. He referved the main body for him- 
lelf, that he might be a witnefs of all that palled, and 
in a condition to animate his troops upon occafion. 
Hannibal had polled the Spaniards, who were the 
flower of his army, and its principal llrength, in the 
front. But feeing that the battle continued too long 
doubtful, he ordered the elephants to be brought on, 
with the view of occafioning fome diforder amongft 
the enemy. Accordingly fome confufion enfued 
amongft the enfigns and front ranks; and thofe beafts 
having at firft trod down or put to flight all in their 
way, the diforder had been greater, if C. Decimus 
Flavus, a legionary Tribune, having feized the ftandard 
of the firft company of the Haftati, had not ordered 
the troops of that company to follow him. He led 
them to the place where thofe enormous animals in one 
body did the moft hurt, and commanded them to dif- 
charge their javelins againft them. Not one but took 
effe£l, as they were thrown at fo fmall a diftance againft 
fuch a number of vaft beafts, crouded together. How- 

* Cum eo nimirum, inquit, hofte res eft, qui nec bonam nec ina- 
tarrt ferre fortunam poteft. Seu vieit, ferociter inftat ve 5 tis j feu vic- 
tus eft, inftaurat cum vi^lori bus certamen. Liv. 
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ever, they were not all wounded: but thofe that fek 
the points of thofe darts deep in their bodies taking to 
flight, and being then no lefs terrible to their own fide 
than <-the enemy, drew along with them thofe alfo 
which were not wounded. ' Upon this all the Roman 
foldiers who were at hand, after the example of the 
firft, purfued that flying troop, and fhowered their 
darts upon all the elephants they could overtake. 
Thofe animals in confequence fell upon the Carthagi¬ 
nians with vaft fury, and made greater havock amongft 
them, than they had amongft the Romans, as fear has 
much more effedt upon them, and makes them much 
more fierce, than the voices or hands of thofe that 
guide them. 

O t 

The Roman infantry immediately advanced againft 
the Carthaginians, whofe ranks the elephants had 
broken, and eafily put troops to flight, who had loft 
fight of their enfigns, and could not rally. Marcellus 
then detached his cavalry after them, who purfued 
them to the gates of their camp, into which they en¬ 
tered with difficulty, full of terror and confternation. 
To augment their misfortune, two elephants had fal¬ 
len dead in the middle of the gate •, and as they clofed 
the entrance, the foldiers were obliged to throw them- 
felves into the intrenchment, and to climb over the 
pallifades, to efcape. In confequence, the greateft 
daughter was made there. About eight thoufand men, 
and five elephants, were killed. This vidtory coft the 
Romans dear. The two legions loft about feventeen 
hundred men, and the allies above thirteen hundred, 
without including a great number of wounded, both of 
the citizens and allies. But the terror of Hannibal’s 
name was at that time fo great amongft the Romans, 
that it may be confidered as a glorious exploit, to have 
reduced his troops to fly, though that advantage was 
attended with a confiderable lofs. 

Hannibal decamped in the following night. Mar¬ 
cellus was very defirous to purfue him ^ but the great 
number of his wounded men prevented him. Thofe 
who were fent out to obferve the enemy’s march, ' 

brought 
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brought advice the next day, that Hannibal was re- A. R. 543. 
tired into Bruttium. Ant • c * 

At the fame time the Hirpini, Lucani, and Vol- Li v.xxvii. 
fcentes, went over to. the Conful Q^Fulvius, and de- I5 * 
livered up the Carthaginian garrifons in their cities. 

That General received them with great lenity; praifing 
their prefent difpofition, and gently reproaching them 
for their pall fault. The Bruttii Ihewed fome difpo¬ 
fition in favoujj<of the Romans, but without any great 
effedt; probably becaufe the prefence of Hannibal kept 
them in awe. ^Fabius, on his fide, took the city of 
* Manduria, in the. country of the Sallentini : where 
he made four thoufand prisoners, with a very confider- 
able booty. v 

From thence Fabius repaired to. Tarentum, and in- Liv.xxvii, 
camped at the very mouth of the port. Cato the Cen- pj^ t T ^ ■ 
for, who was then very young, ferved under him this Fab.’187. 
campaign. Fabius prepared every thing for the fiege. A P p * [n n 
The fea was open for the Romans, the Carthaginian nib. 342.* 
fleet having been fent to Corcyra (Corfu) to.Tecond 
King Philip in attacking the ^tolians.rvChance fup- 
plied him with an occafion of terminating ,fo import¬ 
ant an enterprize foon, and without difficulty. Han¬ 
nibal had put a body of the Bruttii into this place to 
aflilt in defending it. He who commanded them,.was 
defperately- in love with a woman, whofe brother 
ferved in the army of Fabius. Upon a letter wrote 
by this woman to her brother, he, in concert with his 
General, threw himfelf into Tarentum, as a deferter. 

"With the help of his filler’s artful carefles, he ingra¬ 
tiated himfelf very much with that officer; and at 
length perfuaded him to deliver up the quarter of the 
city, of which he had the guard, to the Romans. 

When they had concerted the means for executing this 
defign, the foldier fecretly quitted the city in the 
night, went to Fabius, and acquainted him with the 
meafures he had taken with the Bruttian. The Ro¬ 
man General loll no time. After having given, at the 
beginning of the night, the fignal agreed on to thofe 
who defended the citadel, and thofe who had the guard 

* In the territory of Otranto. 
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of the port, and had polled himfelf oppofite to 
a certain part of the city, which the foidier had 
pointed out to him, the trumpets began to found at 
once from the citadel, the port, and the fhips that ad¬ 
vanced from the open fca towards the place, and great 
cries and much noife were made in all the places, where 
the city had nothing to fear. Fabius in the mean time 
kept his troops well concealed in the poll he had taken, 
and made them obferve a Hridt fiience. The General, 
who commanded the quarter of the city oppofite to 
which Fabius lay in ambufh, feeing that all was quiet 
on that fide, whereas he heard a great noife every 
where elfe, apprehended, that whilil he kept Hill in 
his poll, Fabius was a {faulting the place on another 
fide. He therefore marched with the troops he had . 
towards the citadel, where he heard moil noife and 
tumult. Fabius foon perceived his motion, and im¬ 
mediately caufed ladders to be placed at the part of the 
wall, where the body of the Bruttii were polled, as he 
had been direfted by the foidier who had managed 
this intelligence. The Romans began there to take 
the wall, and afterwards entered the city with the affiftr 
ance of the Bruttii, who received the Romans as they 
came up. The neareft gate was foon after broke open, 
which made way for the foldiers of Fabius to enter in 
greater numbers. Then raifing great cries towards 
break of day, they advanced as far as the market-place 
without any refifiance, and drew all thofe upon them, 
that fought on the fide of the citadel and pprt. 

The battle began at the entrance of thb market¬ 
place with confiderable warmth, but was not main¬ 
tained in the fame manner by the Tarentines, who 
were much inferior to the Romans in valour, arms, 
experience, and force. Accordingly the latter had 
no fooner difchargcd their javelins, than almoft be¬ 
fore they came to ciofe fight, they turned their backs, 
and made off through different turnings into their 
houfes, or thofe of their friends. The Romans put 
all they met to the fword, without regard to foidier or 
burgher, Carthaginian or Tarentine.' They did not 
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jparc even the Bruttii much, whether they did not know R - A - s+ 3 « 
them, or to fatiate their antient hatred, or to make it A *o 9 ?’ 1 
feem as if Tarentum had been taken by force of arms, 
and not by treachery. If it was by Fabius’s order, as 
Plutarch tells us, that they a&ed in this manner in re- 
fpedt to the Bruttii, to whom they were indebted for 
taking the city, it would have been a puerile vanity, 
and an horrid perfidy in him ; but in my opinion fuch 
a fufpicion is very incompatible with the character of 
fo great a man. 

After the foldiers had fhed abundance of blood, 
they difperfed themfelves about the city to plunder it. 

It is faid that they took thirty thoufand prifoners. 

They found in it a great quantity of diver, both coin¬ 
ed and in plate, and fourfcore and feven thoufand 
pound-weight of gold ; about two millions one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds fleriing, without in¬ 
cluding the filver. This fum feems exorbitant. Plu¬ 
tarch fpeaks only of three thoufand talents, that makes 
about four hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling : which makes an enormous difference. 

They found alfo in Tarentum almoft as many fta- 
tues and paintings as had been taken in Syracufe, 

The ftatues reprelented the Gods of Tarentum as large 
as nature, each with their peculiar arms, and in the 
poflure of combatants. The Quseftor afired Fabius 
what he fhould do with the Gods of the Tarentines; 
to which he anfwered, u Let us leave the Tarentines 
4C their Gods, who have ferved them fo ill, and are 
<4 angry with them. 55 He took away only one ftatue 
of Hercules of extraordinary magnitude, and which 
Plutarch for that reafon calls 44 the Coloffus of Her¬ 
cules. 55 Strabo tells us it was of brafs, and made by 
Lyfippus, the greateft ftatuary of the antients. Fa¬ 
bius placed it in the Capitol, and his own ftatue dole 
to it. 

Whilfl thefe things paffed at Tarentum, Hannibal 
reduced thofe who had befierred Caulonia, to furren- 
der to him ; and having received advice that Taren- 
tum was alfo attacked, he prepared to aid it, and 
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marched night and day without giving his troops any 
reft. But being informed on his route, that the city 
was taken, he faid : ct The Romans too have their 
Hannibal. We took Tarentum by ftratagem ; 
and they have re-taken it in the fame manner.’* 
He then confefled for the firft time on this occa- 
fion, “ That he had long perceived it would be very 
hard for him to make himfelf mailer of Italy with 
the forces he had ^ but that then he found it utterly 
impoflible.” 

'-Hannibal, not to feem to have fled, did not return 
diredtly, but incamped in the fame place, where he 
received this bad news, about five miles from the city. 
After having remained there fome few days, he re¬ 
tired to Metapontum, from whence he fent two of the 
inhabitants to Fabius, who was ftill at Tarentum, with 
counterfeited letters from the principal perfons of the 
city, which promifed the Conful to deliver up Meta¬ 
pontum with the Carthaginian garrifon, upon condi¬ 
tion that all which had palled Ihould be forgot and 
pardoned. Fabius did not think with his ufual pru¬ 
dence upon this occafion. He believed too lightly the 
difcourfes made him, and fixed a day with the depu¬ 
ties, when he would approach Metapontum, and dif- 
mified them with letters for the principal perfons of that 
city, which were immediately carried to Hannibal. 
That General, tranfported with having fucceeded in 
over-reaching; Fabius himfelf, laid an ambufcade near 
Metapontum. But the Conful, having found the au- 
fpices unpropitious, as well as the entrails of the victim 
which he had facrificed, did not quit Tarentum. The 
people of Metapontum, who did not fee him arrive on 
the day fixed, difpatched the fame deputies to him to 
prefs him to come. Fie feized them, and the fear of 
the tortures with which he threatened them, made 
them difcover the whole. w 1 

I have faid before that Cato the Cenfor ferved under the 
Conful Fabius Maximus, when he befieged Tarentum. 
As this Roman v/ill in the fequel make a great figure 
ip the Commonwealth, it is not foreign to our fubjedt 
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to inform the reader in what manner he had paired A. R. 543 

his youth. ' A ao 9 ? 

'Cato was born at Tufcnlum. Before he commenced Plut. in. 
foldier, he pafled his early years at the eftate left him Cat * 33 6 - 
by his father near the country of the Sabines. Con¬ 
tinual labour, and a fober and regular life, had given 
him a very healthy and robuft conftitution, capable 
of fuftaining the rudeft fatigues. 


Near his country-houfe was the little farm, which 
had belonged to Manius Curius. He often walked 
thither, and confidering the fmallnefs of the land, and 
the poverty and fimplicity of the houfe, he could not 
fufficiently admire that great man, who, after he be¬ 
came the moft illufbrious of the Romans, had con¬ 
quered the moft warlike nations, and driven Pyrrhus 
out of Italy, cultivated that little fpot with his own 
hands; and after fo many triumphs inhabited fo mi- 
ferable a cottage. He found a true greatnefs of foul 
in this fimplicity, and not contented with merely ad¬ 
miring it, he made it his model, and a duty and ho¬ 
nour to copy it. 

There lived at this time a man of the moft noble 
and powerful families of Rome, who in effect of his 
profound fenfe and good difpofition, was highly ca¬ 
pable of difcerning a - rifing virtue •, and by his 
goodnefs, generofity and beneficence, was an highly 
proper perfon to cherifh and produce it to the 
world: this was * Valerius Flaccus. He had lands 
contiguous to the fmall farm of Cato. He there of¬ 
ten heard his Oaves talk of the manner in which his 
young neighbour lived, and of the work he did in the 
field. He was-told, that in the morning he went to 
the fmall adjacent cities to plead the caufes of fuch as 
applied to him to defend them ; that from thence he 
returned to his land, where throwing on a mean tu- 
nick he worked with his domefticks ^ and afterwards. 


* This Valerius Flaccus, as it Teems to me, could not be much older 
than Cato, as he was Conful and Cenforwith him. Plutarch however 
fpeaks here of hjm, as of a rnan already confiderably important. 
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when they returned home, he fat at the fame table, 
and ate the fame bread and drank the fame wine with 
them. He was alfo told many other things, that ar¬ 
gued a wife and virtuous difpofition, with difcourfes 
and fayings full of fenfe and ingenuity. He had a 
curiofity to fee and converfe with him, and invited 
him to fupper. From that inftant, he contradted a 
particular friendship with him, and difcerned in the 
young man fo much wifdom, and fuch happy talents 
for the city, that he rightly judged of him, as of an 
excellent plant, that deferved to be cultivated, and 
tranfplanted into a better foil. He advifed him to 
go to Rome, in order to qualify himfelf for the ad¬ 
ministration of publick affairs. 

He was not long there without acquiring friends 
and admirers, efpecially by the force and eloquence 
of his pleadings. For confidering the talent of fpeak- 
ing, as a faculty, not only ufeful, but neceffary, to 
thofe who were defirous not to pafs their lives in obfcu- 
rity, and to acquire diftindtion in the Commonwealth, 
he had cultivated it with great application. 

At hrft he chofe to follow and live v/ith Cb Fa- 
bius Maximus, of all the antient Senators. Cicero 
puts thefe words into Cato’s mouth upon this fubjedt:* 
« Whilil I was very young, I loved that venerable 
old man, as much as if he had been of my own age. 
There was in him a gravity mingled with politenefs, 
and his great age had not in the leaft diminifhed the 
amiable fweetnefs of his manners f.” Young perfons, 
who in any employment whatfoever, defire in this 
manner the acquaintance and friendfhip of thofe who 
are diltinguifhed by their merit and probity, give great 
hopes of their own future behaviour. For there is 
good reafon to prefume, that delighting in their con- 

# Ego (^Maximum-adolefcens ita dilexi fenerp, lit aequalem. 

Erat enim in illo viio comitate condita gravitas: nec fene&us mores 
mutaverat. Cic. de Senedt. n. 10. 

f Facillime& in optimam partem cognofcuntur adolefcentes, qui fe 
ad claros Sc fapientes viros, bene confulentes reipublicoe contulerunt, 
cuibufcum frequentes fint, opinionem afferunt populo, eorum fore fe 
i miles, o^os fibi ipfi delegerint ad imitandum. De Offic. ii. 46.. 
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iverfation, being; witnefles of their condudh and con- A. R. 5+3. 
fidering them as their models, they will one day * 

pique themfelves upon imitating them. 

Cato was of a very antient, but Plebeian, family, 
that had never rendered itfelf illudrious by the Curule 
offices : which condituted Nobility at Rome. Per- 
fons of thefe families on rifing to them, were called 
New Men (Novi Homines.) Cato*, who had not the 
advantage of birth, was dudious to recommend him- 
felf in another light, that is, by merit and virtue, and 
to become the fource and principle of the nobility of 
his family. It was at that time a cuftom in Rome, for 
the young perfons of good difpofitions, who afpired " 
at offices, to make themfelves accufers of fome illuf¬ 
trious Citizen, who had afted contrary to his duty in 
fome notorious manner ; in order to fignalize their en¬ 
trance into the world by fo didinguifhing a conduct, 
and to acquire the favour of the people. A young 
man, who afted in this manner really deferved the 
praife of all good men, becaufe at the fame time that 
he laboured to expel a bad citizen from the common¬ 
wealth, he entered into a kind of folemn engagement 
to be virtuous *, and to his common and general duty, 
added a particular and perfonal obligation to lead a 
wife and irreproachable life. For when a man has gone 
fo far as to fet himfelf up for a cenfor and accufer of 
the faults of others, could he be pardoned, if he de¬ 
parted in the lead from the drift rules of judice and 
virtue ? And this was the method Cato ufed for the 
attainment of dignities ; and with that view, he was 
not afraid to draw upon himfelf the enmity of the mod 

* Venit mihi in mentem M. Catonis, hominis fapientiflimiqui cum 
fc virtute, non genere, populo Romano commendari putaret, cum ip- 
Xe fui generis initium ac nominis ob fe gigni & propagari vellet, ho- 
minum potentiffimorum fufcepit inimicitias. Ver. ult. n. 180. 

Hoc magis ab omnibus-ejulmodi civis laudandus ac deligendus eft, 
qui non folum arepublica civem improbum reinovet, verum etiam fe 
ipfum ejufmodi fore profitetur ac pncftat, ut frbi non modo communi 
voluntate virtutis atque officii, fed etiam ut quadam magis njeceffarL'i 
ratione re£tc lit, honefteque vivendum.—Nam qui fibi hoc fumplit, ut 
corrigat mores aliorum ac peccata rcprehendat, quis hnic ignolcat, fi 
quainreipfe ab religione omciis declinarit. Ver. iii. i. z. 
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powerful citizens of Rome. His zeal might not al¬ 
ways evidence itfelf 3 but it was always laudable. 

. Cato made his^ firft campaign under Fabius, who 
was then Conful for the fourth time. Five years after, 
in his fifth Confuliliip, he followed him in his expe¬ 
dition againft Tarentum : he might be, at this time 
about four and twenty years old: and the next year, 
•he ferved in Sicily as legionary Tribune. In the army 
he never drank any thing but water, except fometimes 
when extremely thirfty, he ufed a little vinegar, or 
when weak with fatigue, or weary, he took a little 
wine. - n- 

Such was the youth of a man, who will foon a<ft a 
great part in the Commonwealth. 

P. Scipio had employed the whole preceding winter 
in bringing back the Spaniih States into the party of 
the Romans, winning them, fometimes by prefents, 
and fometimes by the reflitution of their hoftages and 
prifoners without ranfom. In the beginning of the 
ipring, one of the moft illuftrious of the Spaniards 
named Edefco, came to him. His wife and children 
were in the hands of the Romans. But befides that 
motive, he was in a manner induced by the general 
difpofition of the nation to prefer the fide of the Ro¬ 
mans to that of the Carthaginians. The fame motive 
induced Mandonius and Indibilis, who were, un¬ 
doubtedly, the moft confiderable Princes of Spain, to 
retire with all their vaffals to the eminences, that com¬ 
manded the camp of the Carthaginians, and from 
whence, by continuing to keep the hills, they might 
arrive at the Roman army, without apprehending any 
thing from Afdrubal, whom they abandoned. 

That General feeing, that the Roman affairs became 
exceedingly fuperior, whilft thofe of the Carthaginians 
declined every day 3 and that the train things had 
taken, could be only checked by fome diftinguilhed 
blow, fome fignal advantage, he refolved to come to 
a battle immediately with the enemy. Scipio was as 
ardently defirous of That as Afdrubal 3 not only be- 
caufe his fuccefs had exalted his courage, but becaufe 

he 
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he chofe rather to fight a fingle enemy, than to have A.r. 543. 
them all at once upon his hands •, which could not but 
happen, if he gave them time to join each other. And 
though he could not have avoided fighting with more 
than one enemy, by a wile precaution, he had found 
means to ftrengthea his army, fo as to be in a condition 
to apprehend nothing. For as he faw the fervice of his 
fleet unnecefiary, after that of the Carthaginians had 
abandoned the coaft of Spain, he laid up his fliips in 
the port of Tarraco, and reinforced his land forces with 
thofe intended for the fea fervice. He was capable of 
fupplying them all with arms, becaufe he had found 
a great number amongfl: the fpoils of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, and had alfo caufed a prodigious quantity of 
them to be made by the workmen whom he had Ihut 
up in the arfenals and magazines of the city. 

It was with thefe forces Scipio, at the beginning of 
the fpring quitted Tarraco, and marched in quell; of 
the enemy with Lselius, who was returned from Rome, 
and without whom he could not attempt any import¬ 
ant enterprize. He met with none upon his march 
but friends and allies, who came from all parts to join 
him, each at the entrance of their country, accompa¬ 
nied him afterwards, and augmented his army. It 
was upon this march that Mandonius and Indibilis 
came to join him with their troops. • Indibilis fpoke, 
and his difcourfe favoured in'nothing of the groflnefs 
of a Barbarian. He fpoke with'great dignity and re-ibid, 
ferve, and rather excufed his change of fide as the ef- 
fe6t of neceflity, than taking honour from it to him- 
felf as a refolution taken out of wantonnefs, and exe¬ 
cuted on the firft occafion that offered. He faid, 
u That he knew that the name of a deferter was as 
fufpicious to new allies, as it appeared detellable to 
old ones. ». That he did not blame an opinion common 
to all men, provided that the name only of deferter 
were not confidered, but the reafons every man might 
have for becoming fo. He afterwards expatiated upon 
the important fervices which his brother and himlelf 
had rendered the Carthaginian Generals: to which he 
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oppofed the * infatiable avarice and infupportable ar¬ 
rogance, with which the Carthaginian nation had re¬ 
paid them ; and concluded with the ill treatment of 
all kinds they had made themfelves and their fubjedts 
fuffer. That in confequence himfelf and his brother 
had long only worn the outfide of an attachment to 
the Carthaginians, but that their hearts and afie&ions 
had been on the fide of thofe, by whom they knew 
that right andjuftice were religioufly obferved. That 
they prayed the Gods, they might find protedtioft 
againfi: injuftice and violence. That as to them, all 
that they afked of Scipio, was to make neither a me¬ 
rit nor a crime of their change: but that he would 
judge of them from the conduct he fhould fee them 
obferve for the fijture.” 

Scipio replied, “ That was his very intent 3 and that 
he would not tax Princes with infidelity and defertion, 
who did not think themfelves bound to obferve treaties 
with a people that equally defpifed all laws human and 
divine.” Their wives and children were then returned 
to them, whom they received with tears of joy 3 and 
the fame day Scipio lodged and regaled them as his 
friends and guefis. The next day he made a treaty 
with them, and fent them home into their own coun¬ 
tries, to raife the fupplies they had engaged to furnifh. 

Polybius upon the occafion we have jufb related 
makes a very judicious reflection, and one of great im¬ 
portance in point of policy and government. It is 
good, fays he, fo to carry on a war, as to have the ad¬ 
vantage over the enemy : but it requires greater abi¬ 
lity and prudence to make a right ufe of vi&ory. The 
Carthaginians knew how to conquer. After having 
defeated the Roman armies, and killed the two Gene¬ 
rals, Publius and Cneus Scipio, flattering themfelves, 
that Spain could no longer be difputed with them, they 
obferved no meafures with the States of that country. 

The manner in which they ufed Indibilis, that Pc- 
lybius relates in another place, is a very evident proof 


* We fhall foon fee a proof of this* 
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of this. He was one of the moft powerful Princes 
Spain, and moft affeffed to the fervice of the Cartha- ^©9, * 
ginians. Flis fidelity was put to a fevere trial, as it. 
colt him the lofs of his kingdom. He had been re- 
ellablifhed in it afterwards by way of reward for his at¬ 
tachment and zeal for the intereft of Charthage. Af- 
drubal, the fon of Gifgo, become haughty and info- 
lent iince his advantage over the Romans, and abufing 
his authority to gratify his avarice, demanded a con- 
fiderable fum of Indibilis. As that Prince was in no 
hafle to put fo unjuft an order in execution, Afdrubal, 
under a falfe pretext, and a calumnious accufation, 
obliged him to give him his daughter as an hoftage. 

The bad confequence of this ill treatment of the Polyb. x. 
Spanifh States by the Carthaginians was, that inftead 6o °* 
of friends and allies it made them enemies. And they 
could not avoid that misfortune, thinking, as they did, 
that in order to keep allies in dependance, it was ne^ 
ceffary to treat them with haughtinefs and rigour •, and 
not knowing, that the belt method for preferving do¬ 
minion, is conftantly to follow the maxims that have 
been uled in acquiring it. Nowit is evident, that the 
true means for acquiring the obedience and fubjeftion 
of a people is actually to treat them kindly, and to do 
them good, and to give them hopes of ftill greater ad¬ 
vantages for the future. But if, after having con¬ 
quered them, they are oppreffed and governed defpo- 
tically, it is not to be wondered, if fuch a change of 
maxims in thofe who govern fhould induce a change 
of condudt in the people fubjefted. * Fear and terror 
are but weak ties to keep a people obedient: they 
hold only the hands, but have no power over the 
heart. The proof of which is, that they are no fooner 
thrown off, than hatred and revolt break out. 

The Romans did not aft in this manner, j- From 
the beginning of the Commonwealth, when they were 

* Met us & terror infirma vincula caritatis : quse ubi removeris, qui 
timer? delierin.tr, odiffe incipient. Tacit, in Agric. cap. 32. 

f Populo Romano jam a principioinopi, melius vilum amicos, quam 
iervos quaerere; tutiufque rati viclentibus, quam coa&is imperitare. 
bALLusT. in bell Jugurt. 
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very weak, their great maxim was to treat the con¬ 
quered with favour and lenity, and to make them fen- 
fibie of their authority by ads of beneficence, not by 
violence. Their aim was to keep them firm friends, 
not (laves •, and they did not think, that dominion 
could be firm and permanent if the fubjeds only obey¬ 
ed again ft their will, and not out of affedion. And 
it was this that rendered them fo powerful. 

The defertion of Indibilis determined Afdrubal to 
give battle. He judged that a vidory would put him 
into a condition to make the States of Spain return to 
their duty •, and if he were defeated, he could retire 
into Gaul, with the troops he had drawn together, and 
from thence into Italy, to the aid of his brother Han¬ 
nibal. 

Afdrubal’s army was then in the country of* Caf- 
tulon, near the city of * Baetula or Bascula. When 
the Romans approached, he moved to poft himfelf 
upon an eminence, on the top of which there was a 
plain of confiderable extent. His rear was covered 
by a large river; and the reft, that is the front and 
flanks, were defended by a declivity of difficult afeent. 
A little below that plain, by a pretty eafy defeent, 
there was a fecond, which had fome declivity, but ter¬ 
minated however at a kind of rivulet, and was no lefs 
difficult of accefs than the former. The next day* 
Afdrubal, feeing the Romans drawn up in battle be¬ 
fore their intrenchments, made his Numidian cavalry* 
and the light-armed foot, both Balearians and Africans* 
march down into the fecond plain. Scipio rode through 
the feveral ranks of his army, and animated his troops, 
by reprefenting to them, “ That the enemy, defpair- 
ing of being able to oppofe them in the open country, 
and diffiding in their own courage, fought their fafety 
in the fituation of the place, where they had incamped. 

In pace, beneficiis magis, quam metu, impermm agitare. Sal¬ 
lust. in bell. Catul. 

f Geographers differ very much concerning the fituation of Caftu- 
Ion, and Btetula or Baecula. 

Cellarius and La Martiniere place thefe two places near the fource of 
the Bcetis or Guadalquivir , and Caftulon at the North of that river. 

But 
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But that the Roman foldiers had fcaled the walls of Qir- A.R. 543. 
thagena,which were much higher than the poft Afdrubal Ant ‘ c ‘ 
had occupied.” He laid no more, and immediately ad¬ 
vanced at the head of a detachment of his light-armed 
troops and the flower of his army, to attack the Nu- 
midians and (lingers, pofted by Afdrubal upon the fe- 
cond plain. Befldes the difficulty of the way, which 
was rough and deep, they had to fuftain a fhower of 
darts difcharged upon them. But when they came to 
the level ground, and joined the enemy, they were 
put to flight at the firft charge. The Romans made 
a great (laughter of them, and forced thofe who ef- 
caped to rejoin the main body of their army upon the 
higher eminence, 

Scipio then commanded the victorious troops to 
advance directly againft the centre of the enemy, and 
divided the reft with Lcelius : giving him orders, by 
inclining to the right round the hill, to find the eafieft 
way he could to afcend it. As for himfelf, inclining 
to the left, after taking a fmali compafs, he advanced 
to attack the enemy in flank. The Carthaginians 
were prefently put into diforder, whiift they v/ere en¬ 
deavouring to face the enemy that advanced on diffe¬ 
rent fides with great crifis. VYhilft they were in this 
confufion, Lslius arrived. Upon which they imme¬ 
diately fell back to prevent their being taken in the 
rear : and the firft line having given way,-in confor¬ 
mity to this motion, the Romans who advanced in the 
centre, gained the eminence 3 which they could never 
have done, as-long as' the Carthaginians kept their 
ranks, and the front of their battle* was covered by the 
elephants. The flight became general, and thedlaugh- 
ter was very' great. They loft in this‘aCtion about 
eight thoufand men. 

Afdrubal, before the battle, had taken care to fend 
off the treafure : And afterwards, having made the 
elephants fet out firft, and drawn together as many of 
the flying troops as he could, he retired towards the 
Tagus, in order to reach the .Pyrenees, and enter 
Gaul. 

Vol. IV, R Scipio 
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Scipio did not think it proper to purfue him, as I 
fhall loon obferve. He abandoned the camp of the 
enemy to be plundered, and gave all the fpoils of it 
to the foldiers, except the free perfons, who were 
ten thoufandfoot and two thoufand horfe. The Afri¬ 
cans he ordered to be fold, and difmilfed the Spa¬ 
niards without ranfom. 

They were fo highly affiedted with this ad of gene- 
rofity, that thofe of them whom he had taken the pre¬ 
ceding day, and who had furrendered to him before, 
afTembled around him, and unanimoufly faluted him 
in a general acclamation with the name of King. Sci¬ 
pio, after having caufed filence to be made by an 
herald, replied : “ That he knew no title more glo¬ 
rious than that of Imperator, which he had received 
from his foldiers. That * the name of King, fo much 
honoured and revered every where elfe, was deteflable 
at Rome. That if they foppofed him to have the qua¬ 
lities of that office, and confidered them as what is 
greateft in man, they might think of him as they 
pleafed •, but he begged them not to call him by that 
name. 55 Thofe people, barbarous as they were, dis¬ 
cerned. the greatnefs of foul there was in defpifing, and 
looking down in a manner from the elevation of his 
virtue, upon a title fo much the wiffi and admiration 
of the reft of mortals'. He afterwards made all the 


Spanifh nobility prefents, and out of a great number 
of horfes, that were part of the fpoils, he defired In- 
dibills to chine three hundred for himfelf. 

Whilil the Quaeftor was employed in felling the 
African prifoners, according to the order he had re¬ 
ceived, a youth was brought to him of fuch beauty 
and fo noble an afpedt, as diftinguiffied him from all 
the reft. Being informed that lie was of royal blood, 
he fent him to Scipio. That General afked him. 


* Regium nomen, alibi magnum, Romas intolerable effe. Rega- 
lem animum in ie eiTe, fi id in hominis ingenio amplifiimum ducerent, 
tacite judicarent; vocis ufurpatione abftinerent. Senfere etiam Bar- 
bari magnitudinem anitni, cujus miraculo nominis alii mortales ftu- 
perent, id ex tam alto faftigio afpernantis, Liv. 
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6C Who he was, and of what country, and how, being 
fo young, he came to be in the battle ? He anfwered, 
That he was a Numidian, and that his name was Maf- 
fiva. That having had the misfortune to lofe his fa¬ 
ther, he had been educated in the palace of Gala, King 
of the Numidians, who was his mother’s brother. 
That he had very lately arrived in Spain with his 
uncle Mafinifia, when the latter came v/ith his ca¬ 
valry to the aid of the Carthaginians. That Ma- 
finifla, on account of his youth, had not buffered 
him to be prefent in any battle. That the day the 
laft was fought between the Romans and Car¬ 
thaginians, he had fecretly taken an horfe and arms, 
and had thrown himfelf into the midft of the afticn, 
unknown to his uncle : but that his horfe having been 
killed under him, he had fallen with him, and was 
taken by the Romans.” 

Scipio gave orders for fomebody to take charge of 
the young Prince, and when the affairs which kept him 
upon his tribunal were over, he returned to his tent, 
and having ordered him to be brought to him, he 
afked him, whether he defired to return to Mafiniffa ? 
The boy anfwered with tears of joy in his eyes, that it 
was all he wilhed in the world. Upon which Scipio 
gave him a gold ring, and a robe called Latus-ciavus 
by the Romans, a military coat in the Spanifh fafhion, 
with a gold clafp, and an horfe with rich furniture : 
after which he difmifted him v/ith a guard of cavalry 
to conduct him, who had orders to attend him as far 
as he fhould think fit. • 

Scipio having aifembled the council of war, to con- 
fider how it was neceffary to a£t farther a.gainft the 
enemy, fome were of opinion, that he fhould purfue 
Afdrubal without lofs of time. But he differed with 
them in that refpect; apprehending that Mago, and 
the other Afdrubal, might arrive time enough, to join 
their collegue with their forces. For this reafon, con¬ 
tenting himfelf with fending fome troops to occupy the 
pafs of the Pyrenees, he employed the reft of the cam¬ 
paign in receiving the States of Spain, that came over 
again into the alliance of the Romans. 
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Scipio’s apprehenfion was well founded. For fom£ 
days after the battle of Boetula, he had fcarce quitted 
the defiles of Caftulon on his return to Tarraco, than 
he received advice, that Mago, and Afdrubal the fon 
of Gifgo, were come from the remotefb part of Spain 
to join Afdrubal the fon .of Amilcar; too late to fave 
him from the defeat he had already fuftained, but foon 
enough to give him good counfel and ufeful aid for 
the time to come. The event fine wed the prudence of 
Scipio’s conduct in haftening the battle as he had done. 
A delay of fome days might have ruined all his mea- 
fures, and expofed him to great danger. 

Fabius, afterwards, reproached him as a fault with 
having let Afdrubal efcape out of his hands, by not 
purfuing him after gaining this battle, and of having 
put it in his power to march to ftaly,which might have 
occafioned the ruin of Rome, if he had joined his bro¬ 
ther Hannibal. And it would really have been a great 
one, if it had been pofiible for him to have prevented 
that effedh But the faint terms in which Fabius, who 
was at that time extremely warm againft Scipio, makes 
him that reproach, feems to me to imply, that he him- 
felf did not think it too well founded.. For he con¬ 
tented himfelf with reproaching him with the fa£t, 
without giving any reafon to prove the imprudence of 
it. 

The three Generals united, held a council upon the 
different operations of the approaching campaign. 
Upon their confidering the difpofition of the feveral 
States of Spain, only Afdrubal the fon of Gifgo flat¬ 
tered himfelf, that thofe who inhabited the extremities 
of the province next the ocean and Cadiz, knowing the 
Romans but little, were ffill in the intereil of the Car¬ 
thaginians, and that their fidelity might be relied upon. 
But the other Afdrubal, and Mago, gave a very dif¬ 
ferent opinion in refpedb to the reft: of Spain. They 
agreed, cc That Scipio, by his beneficence, had won 
every -body both in general and particular, and that 
the troops of the Carthaginians would be expofed to 
continual defertions, till all the Spanifti foldiers were 

either 
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either made to march to the extremities of the pro- ^ 543. 

vince, or even into Gaul. That for thefe reafons, even ’ 

though the Senate of Carthage had not ordered it, 
Afdrubal fhould have marched into Italy of himfelf, 
where the weight of the war lay, and where the dis¬ 
pute between the two powers was to be decided. That 
this choice was necefiary, if it were only to remove 
the Spaniards out of a country, where the name of 
Scipio was in fuch great veneration. That therefore 
the Ioffes his army had fuftained, either by bad fuccefs 
in battle, or defertion, fhould be made up with Spa- 
nilli foldiers. That it was alfo proper, that Mago 
fhould leave the command of his army to Afdrubal the 
fon of Gifgo, and go with a large fum into the iflands 
Baleares to raife foldiers ; and that the fame Afdrubal, 
with his troops, fhould retire to the farthefl part of 
Lufitania, (now Portugal) and avoid coming to a battle 
with the Romans. That the flower of the whole ca¬ 
valry fhould be chofen, to form a body of three thou- 
fand horfe, with which Maflniffa fhould over-run Hif- 
pania * Citerior, to aid the allies of the Carthaginians, 
and ravage the countries of the enemy.’ 5 After having 
formed thefe projedts, they feparated in order to put 
them in execution. And this is all that paffed in Spain 
•this year. 

r 

* This is fpeaking after the Carthaginians. It feems natural to un¬ 
derstand by Hifpania Citerior, what the Romans called Hifpama Ulte¬ 
rior, that is to fay, from the Iherus to the Ocean. 
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Marcdlus accufcd by his enemies , defends limfelf with fuc~ 

cefs. The new Confuls enter upon office. The Ludi 
Apoilinares rendered annual. The inhabitants of Ar- 
retiuni are obliged to give h:ft ages. The affair of the 
Tarentires is treated in the Senate. Affair of Livius. 
A detachment of the Romans fall into an ambufeade of 
Hannibal's. New ambufeade of Hannibal: Marcdlus 
is blled in it. Contraft between Fabius and Marcellus. 
Hannibal is ca ght in his own flares at Sqlapia . ,He 
caufes theftege of Locri to be raifed. The Conful Crif- 
pbiiis writes to the Senate , to inform it of the death cf 
Marcehus , and receives different orders from it. The 
Roman fleet beats that of the Carthaginians near Clupea. 
Affairs of the Greeks.- Heath of the Conful Crifpinus. 
Claud. Nero and M. Livius Confuls debt. They are 
reconciled. Provinces oj the two Cmfuls. Cenfus. 
Place of the affemblies covered. The Confuls make the 
levies with unufual rigour. Afdrabal paffes the Alps . 
He befieges Placentia. Rough anfwer of Livius to Fa¬ 
bius fcarce probable. Body of Hero's army. He gains 
a firft viltory over Hannibal ; and foon after a fecond. 
Letters Jrom Afdrubal to Hannibal intercepted. Bold 
deftgn formed by Nero. Lie fets out to join his ccllegue 
Livius. Alarm of Rome upon the news cf Nero's de¬ 
parture. He declares his deftgn to his troops. Nero 
arrives at the camp of Livius , and joins his troops with 
thofe of his cdlegue. Battle with Afdrubal. Total de¬ 
feat of his army: himfelf is killed. Afdrubal's head 
thrown into Hannibal's camp. He retires to the extre¬ 
mity cf Bruttium. Triumph of Livius and Nero. Re¬ 
tie olions upon Nero's enierprize , and the conduit of Li¬ 
vius. 

I T feems, that as fcon as Scipio began to appear in 
action, the glory of all the other Roman Generals 
was in lome eclipfe. That of Fabius (till fuftained it- 
fdf however, and the taking of Tarentum, though 

more 
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more the effecft of ftratagem than force, did not fail to a.r. 543 , 
do him honour. But the reputation of Fulvius fell An(: * c * 
entirely to the ground, and Marcellus was even in dif- 
grace after having been defeated by the Carthaginians; 
befides which, people were difpleafed with his having 
put his troops into quarters at Venufia without wait¬ 
ing the end of the campaign, whilft Hannibal kept 
the field, and inarched’through a great part of Italy. 

C. Publicius Bibulus, Tribune of the People, was 
his declared enemy. By continually exclaiming 
againft him in all the affcmblies of the People from 
the day he had been worded by Hannibal, he had al¬ 
ready much hurt his reputation in the fenfe of the Peo¬ 
ple ; and they talked of nothing leis than diverting 
him of his authority, when his friends prevailed, that 
he fliould leave one of his Lieutenants at Venufia to 
command there in his place, whilft he came to Rome 
to juftify himfelf againft the accufations formed againft 
him in his abfence. 

By accident Marcellus and Fulvius arrived at Rome 
the fame day ; the firft to obviate the affront intended 
him *, and the other, to prefide in the affemblies, 
which were foon to be held for the election of Confuls. 

The affair of Marcellus came on in the Flaminian ^ .. 

Circus v/ith a great concourfe of the People, and in 21 w ‘ xxvu * 
the prefence of ail orders of the Commonwealth. ThePfat. in 
Tribune of the People not only attacked him, but the Marc - 3 1 *. 
whole nobility. “ He faid, that it was by their arti¬ 
fices, and defigned delays, that Hannibal had conti¬ 
nued ten years in Italy, and feemed to have taken pof- 
feffion of it by a longer refidence than he had ever 
made at Carthage. That the Roman people were well 
rewarded for having continued Marcellus in com- 
mand, whofe army, twice beaten by the enemy, en¬ 
joyed themfelves, and lived at their eafe during the 
whole fummer in the (hade of the walls and houfes of 
Venufia. 55 Marcellus replied in few words, and with 
great nqblenefs, contenting himfelf with modeftly re¬ 
peating his principal actions, the meer recital of which, 
without refieCtiohs or other proofs, was an entire apo- 
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• logy for him. But the principal citizens took his de¬ 
fence upon themfelves in an higher tone, and fpoke 
in his favour with abundance of force and freedom, 
They-admonifheb the people net to judge worfe of 
Marcelius than the enemy himfelf, in accunng him of 
cowardice, who was the only one of all their Generals, 
that Hannibal had induftrioufly fhunned, and with 
whom he ftill perfevered as carefully to avoid a battle, 
as he ardently fought it with all the reft. 

The fentcnce was not ambiguous. Not only the 
Tribune’s propofal for divefting Marcelius of the com¬ 
mand was rejected, but the next day all the centuries 
unanimouily defied him Conful. We cannot but feel 
a fecret indignation againft the excefilve licence of a 
Tribune, who obliges fo great a man as Marcelius to 
appear before the People as a criminal, and there to 
give an account of his aftions. But it was this very 
licence, all vicious and blameable as it was, that had 
long preferved in Rome that liberty, which may be 
called the foul of the Commonwealth, in keeping the 
Generals and Magiftrates within the bounds of their 
duty by a juft fubordination, and an entire dependance 
upon the authority of the People, and the fovereignty 
of the laws. 

The People gave T. Quintius Crifpinus, who was 
aftually Prastor, to Marcelius for coilegue. The 
next day they created Praetors, P. Licinius Craffus 
Dives, who was Pontifex Maximus; P. Licinius Va¬ 
rus, Sex. Julius Casiar, and Q. Claudius Flamen. 

At the fame time that the afiembly was held, the 
people were in fome anxiety about Hetruria, where 
an infurreftion was apprehended, and the Prmtor upon 
the fpot had fent advice, that the city of Arretium 
feemed to be at the head of that defign. Marcelius 
was difpatched thither immediately, and his prefence 
put an inftant flop to the diforders that had began to 
break cut. 


M. Clau.- 
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M. Claudius Marcellus, V. A : 

T /~\ > I ’ •> I OAllt* V*»• 

. Quintius-Crispinus, . 20 3 

^ 1 tl "I : ' I ' 1 ' 

( Thefe two Confuls entered upon office the eleventh Liv.xxvii* 
year of the war with Hannibal. Both of them had 22 * 

'Italy for their'province, with the two armies that 
had ferved under the Confuls of the preceding 
year. The other Magidrates and Generals had each 
their employment and province afiigned them. The 
whole forces of the Commonwealth this year confided 
of twenty-one legions, that is, of an hundred and five 
thoufand foot, and fix thoufand three hundred horfe. 

* The plague, with which Rome was at that time af- Liv.xxvii. 
flirted, occafioned the people to vow and perpetuate 
the Ludi Apollinares, and to fix the day for celebrat¬ 
ing them, which was the fifth of July. 

The difquiet increafing every day in refpeft to the Liv.xxvii. 
people of Arretium, the Senate wrote to the Proprae- 2 4 * 
tor Tubulus, to demand hodages of them immediately, 
and fent C. Terentius Varro thither to receive and 
bring them to Rome. As foon as the latter arrived 
with fome troops, he poded guards at all the proper 
parts of the place, and having made the Senators come 
to the Forum, he ordered them to give hodages. 

Upon their demanding two days to confider of it, he 
declared, that if they did not comply diredtly, he the 
next day would take away all the children of the Sena¬ 
tors. He then gave orders, that the officers fhould 
keep a good guard at the gates, that nobody might 
quit the city. The negligence with which this order 
was put in execution, gave feven of the principal Sena¬ 
tors opportunity to quit the place before night, with 
their children. Their edates were confifcated and 
fold the next day •, and from the remaining Senators 
fix fcore hodages were taken, who w r ere carried to 
Rome, and proper meafures were taken to fecure the 
city. 

The affair of the Tarentines was afterwards can- Liv.xxvii. 
. vaffed in the Senate with abundance of warmth, in the 
presence of Fabius, That General, who had com- Fa ^‘ 

manded 
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A.R. 544- manded in reducing them, ufed all his credit at this 
^ t ; 0 c * time to defend them. All the reft had declared againft 
them, and maintained that as they were no lefs crimi¬ 
nal than the Campanians, they ought to be punifned 
with as much feverity. After great debates, the 
Senate, in conformity to the opinion of Manius Aci- 
lius, decreed that a ftrong garrifon fhould be kept in 
the place ; that ail the inhabitants fhould be kept 
within the wails ; and that in time, when the peace of 
Italy fhould be reftored, their affair fhould be examined 
anew. 

They were no lefs divided in refpedt to the manner M. 
Livius the Governor of the citadel of Tarentum fhould 
be treated. Some were for having a note of infamy fet 
upon hirn by a decree of the Senate, for having deli¬ 
vered up the city to the enemy through negligence. 
Others decreed him rewards, for having defended the 
citadel during five years, and affirmed it was owing to 
him, that Tarentum had been re-taken. “ That’s 
c<; true, faid Fabius trailing; for if he had not loft that 
“ city, I fhould not have retaken it.” Nothing was 
determined in the affair. 

The two Confuls had joined each other in Apulia, 
and incamped feparately between Venufia and Eantia, 
at about a league from each other. Hannibal quitted 
the country of the Locrians, and approached stheir 
army. The Confuls, who were both equally a&ive- 
and warm, drew out their troops in battle aimoft every 
day, not doubting but they fhould terminate the war 
happily, if Hannibal fhould dare to venture a battle 
with the united armies of both the Confuls. The 
Carthaginian General was far from having any fuch 
defign. He confined himfelf entirely to ftratagem, 
the fuccefs of which he had experienced, and thought 
only of laying ambufcades for the enemy. 

Liv.xxvii. As the two armies only fkirmifhed with each other 
PH in various fuccefs, the Confuls believed, that dur- 

Marc.315.ing this kind of inadiivity they might form the ffege 
of Locri *, and in order to that, they ordered part of. 
the troops in garrifon at Tarentum, to inveft Locri by 
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land, whilft L. Cincius, the Praetor of Sicily, befieged 
it by fea. Hannibal, who had intelligence of what 
paft, detached three thoufand foot, and two thoufand 
horfe, with orders to pod themfelves in ambufeade in 
the way from Tarentum to Locri, in a valley under 
Petilia. The Romans, who had not fent out fcouts, 
fell into this fnare. The enemy killed about two 
thoufand of them, and took two hundred prifoners. 
The reft having taken to flight, difperfed themfelves 
into the country and the woods, and regained Taren¬ 
tum. 

Between the camp of the Carthaginians, and that of 
the Romans, there was an eminence covered with 
bufhes and full of hollows. The Romans were fur- 
prized, that Hannibal, who had arrived firft at fo com¬ 
modious a place, had not occupied it : but Thatitfelf 
was a reafon, why they fhould have fufpected it. 
During the night he had fent fome Numidian fquadrons 
with orders to keep clofe in the day-time in the midft 
of the wood, without ftirring in the leaft, that the Ro¬ 
mans might not difeover them, nor the brightnefs of 
their arms betray them. In the camp of Marcellus 
they thought and talked in a manner moft capable of 
favouring the defign of the enemy. They faid openly, 
that it was neceflfary to feize that hill, and to intrench 
there, becaufe if Hannibal prevented them, they would 
have the enemy over their heads. The Conful Mar¬ 
cellus was ftruck with thefe reports; and addrefling 
himfelf to his collegue : cc Let us go to the place our- 
“ felves, faid he, with a fmall number of horfe. 
<c When we have examined the poft with our own 
“ eyes, we fhall be more certain, in refpedt to the 
Ci choice it is proper we fhould make.” Was this 
then a function for Generals and Confuls ? Crifpinus 
confented to it, and they immediately fet out with two 
hundred and twenty horfe, all Hetrurians except forty, 
who were of Fregellae. M. Marcellus, the Conful’s 
fon, and other officers, attended them. The enemy 
had pofted a foldier, fo as, without being feen by the 
Romans, he could perceive all the motions made in 
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A.'.R. 544- their army. That ceminel having made his fignal, 
^ thofe who were in ambufcade differed Marcellus to 
approach as far as the foot of the little hill. They 
then rofe up, and all together, raifing great cries, 
came on to charge the detachment of the Romans. 


The Confuls, feeing it equally impofiible to gain the 
eminence pofleffed by the enemy, or to return back, be¬ 
ing furrounded on ail Tides, chofe to defend themfelves 
courageoufly. And they would have difputed the vic¬ 
tory longer, if the flight of the Hetrurians had not put 
the reft into a confirmation. In the mean time, the 
Fregellani, abandoned by their companions, did not 
ceafe to fight, as long as the Confuls were at their 
head, and animated them by their difcourfe and ex¬ 
ample. But when they faw, that they were both 
wounded, and that Marcellus himfelf, after having 
been ran through with a lance, fell dying from his 
horfe, the few that remained fled with Crifpinus, who 
had been ran into the body with two javelins, and 
young Marcellus, who was wounded. Aulus Manlius 
the legionary Tribune, and M. Aulius, one of the 
commanders of the allies, were killed in the adlion : 
T. Arennius, the other, was taken prifoner. Five of 
the ConfuFs Liftors fell alive into the enemy’s hands : 
the reft were either killed, or fled with the Conful. 
Forty-three of the horfe periftied, either in the battle, 
or in flight. Eighteen remained prifoners. The camp 
began to make fome motions in order to go to the 
ConfuFs aid, when Crifpinus, with his collegue’s Ton, 
and the mournful remains of fo unfortunate an expe- 
dit.on, were feen returning. 

piut. in We cannot refufe Marcellus the honour of having 

Fab. 1S5. been one of the greateft of the Roman captains. Fa- 
.m-\ bius and he equally contributed to preferve the Conir 
monwealth : and it is with realon, that the one was 
called “ the Buckler,” and the other ct the Sword,” of 
Rome. Fabius, of a firm and determinate difpofition, 
never departed from the plan he had firft formed, 
which was abfolutely neceflary, at leaft in the begin¬ 
ning, for re-inftating affairs, and reviving the confir 
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dence by degrees of the difcouraged troops •, and like A.R. 544- 
a river, which runs without noife, and continually en- 
croaches upon the fhore, he made it his care, and fuc- 
ceeded in it, infenfibly to undermine the ftrength of 
an enemy, whom the vidtories he had gained had 
made haughty and daring. Marcellus, on the con¬ 
trary, who was of an active and {Pining valour, made 
an impatience to fight fucceed the confternation with 
which the Romans had long been feized, and fo ex¬ 
alted their courage, as to make them capable, not 
only of not yielding the victory eafily, but of deput¬ 
ing it obftinately •, fo that Hannibal met Marcellus 
every where in his way, like an impetuous torrent, 
that fruftrated all his deligns, and ruined all his enter- 
prizes. Thus the refolution and conftancy of the one, 
in keeping always upon the defen five, with the auda¬ 
city and.adtivity of the other, who rifqued every thing, 
were the prefervation of Rome. 

But it muft be owned, that if the glory of their lives Liv.xxvii. 
was almoft equal, though in a quite different fpecies p] 7 ut - m 
of merit, the fate of Marcellus feems to give the ad- Marc, 
vantage to the wife flownefs of Fabius. His * death, 
deplorable in every light, is particularly fo, as it leaves 
room to accufe him of having expofed his own perfon 
and that of his collegue, and at the fame time the 
whole Commonwealth, to the danger of perifhing, by 
an adtivity that fuited neither his age (for he was then 
above fixty) nor the prudence he ought to have ac¬ 
quired in the great number of years he had been in the 
fervice. When a General’s prefence is either necelfary, 
or of great moment for the fuccefs of an important 
and decifive adtion, he ought not to fparehis own per¬ 
fon. But when the advantage refulting from an adtion 
is not ccnfiderabie, or he hazards every thing in ex- 
pofing himfelf, this is not properly bravery, but rafh- 
nefs and extravagance. He ought to remember, that 


* Mors Marcelli, cum alioqui miferabilis fuit, turn quod nec pro 
rotate (major jam enim fexaginta annis erat) ncque pro veteris pruden- 
tia ducis, tarn improvide fe, collcgamque & prope totam rcmpublicam 
in pneceps dederat. Liv. 
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there is a wide difference between a General and a pri¬ 
vate foldier : and fhould expofe himfelf only as be¬ 
comes a General; as the head, not the hand 3 as him 
who is to give orders, not as thofe who are to put them 
in execution. Euripides fays in one of his pieces, 
“ that if it be necefiary for a General to die, it ought 
to be when he lays down his life in the arms of Vir¬ 
tue to fignify that there is no true valour without 
wifdom and prudence ; and that only virtue, and not 
a vain defire of glory, has a right over the life of a 
General: becaufe the firft duty of valour is to fave 
him, who faves others. Accordingly Appian ob- 
ferves, that Hannibal praifed him as a foldier, but 
blamed him very much as a General. 

Hannibal, to take the advantage of the terror, 
which he well knew the death of Marcellus, and his 
collegue’s wounds, muff have fpread amongft the Ro¬ 
mans, marched immediately, and incamped with his 
army upon the eminence, at the bottom of which the 
battle had been fought. He there found the body of 
Marcellus, and caufed it to be interred. As to Crif- 
pinus, terrified by his collegue’s death and his own 
wounds, he retreated the following night to the tops 
of the nearefl and higdieft mountains, where he fortified 
his camp fo as to make it impofnble to be attacked on 
any fide. 

On this occafion both Generals fhewed abundance 
of addrefs and prudence, the one in laying fnares for 
his enemy, and the other in avoiding them. The 
ring of Marcellus had fallen into the hinds of Han- 
nibal with his body. Crifpinus, apprehending that 
he might ufe it to deceive the allies of the Common¬ 
wealth, wrote advice to all the neighbouring cities, 
that his colleome had been killed, and that Hannibal 
had the feal Marcellus ufed in his life in his hands 
that in confequence, they fhould give no credit to any 
letters that fhould come in the name and under the feal 
of Marcellus. This precaution was wife, and not ufe- 
lefs. The courier from Crifpinus was fcarce arrived 
at Salapia, than a letter was received there from Han¬ 
nibal, 
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nibal, but wrote in the name of Marcellus, to tell a.r. 54*. 
them, that he would come to Salapia the next night-, 
and that the foldiers of the garrifon ffiould hold them- 
felves in readi.iefs to obey his commands, in cafe he 
fhould have occafion for them. The people of Sala¬ 
pia prefently perceived the cheat; and well allured, 
that Hannibal, inraged by their treachery, fought oc¬ 
cafion to revenge it, as well as the lofs of his cavalry, 
they difmilfed Hannibal’s melfenger, who was a Ro¬ 
man deferter, in order that they might take proper 
meafures unobferved againft the deceit of their enemy. 

The officers pofced the inhabitants upon the walls of 
the city, and in all the places that required guards ; 
ordered the fentinels and polls to watch with the ut- 
moft attention that night; and placed the bell troops 
of the garrifon near the gate, where they judged Han¬ 
nibal would arrive, as he did towards the end of the 
night. The Roman deferters formed the advanced 
guard, armed in the Roman manner ♦, and all talking 
Latin, called upon the centinels, and ordered them to 
open the gate to the Conful, who was upon the point 
of arriving. The centinels pretending to move at 
their bidding, made a great noife and ftir in opening 
the gate. As the portcullis was down, they partly 
made ufe of levers and partly of cords for drawing it 
up. The deferters no fooner faw it high enough for 
them to go under it upright, than they came in crouds 
to enter. But when about fix hundred of them had 
palled, the guards loofing the cords that kept the port¬ 
cullis fufpended, let it fall with a great noife. The in¬ 
habitants immediately fell upon the deferters who had 
entered, and who carried their arms negligently made 
fall behind their backs, like perfons who march with 
nothing to fear amidll friends and allies : and others 
beat down thofe who remained without the gate with 
Hones, clubs, and darts. Hannibal, having been thus 
catched in his own net, retired in great confulion, and 
marched towards Locri, in .order to raife the liege of 
that city, which Cincius carried on vigoroufly with 

machines 
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r. a. 544. machines of all kinds, that he had brought frortl 
A -o8 C< Sicily. 

Liv.xxvii, Mago, who defended the place, was almoft in de- 
a8, fpair of being able to keep it, when the news of 
the death of Marcellus gave him fome hope. That 
was foon increafed by a courier from Hannibal, with 
advice that he had detached the Numidian cavalry, 
and was advancing himfelf to his aid with his infantry, 
that marched with the utmoft diligence. For this 
reafon, as foon as he knew that the Numidians were 
upon the point of arriving by the lignal given him by 
them from an eminence, he immediately caufed the 
gates of the city to be opened, and attacked the be- 
liegers with a boldnefs and vigour that amazed them. 
That furprize, and not the equality of forces, at fir ft 
kept the advantage in fome fufpence. But the Numi¬ 
dians no fooner arrived, than the Romans were terrified 
and made to their fhips, leaving the machines they had 
ufed in battering the walls of Locri in the pofTefiion 
of the Carthaginians. The fiege of that city was 
raifed by Hannibal’s arrival only. 

Liv.xxvii. When Crifpinus received advice that the Carthagi- 
- 9 * nian General was fet out for the country of the Bruttii, 
he ordered M. Marcellus the legionary Tribune, who 
apparently had received only a flight wound, to march 
the army his collegue had commanded to Venufia. 
As for himfelf, he fet out with his legions for Capua 
in a litter, the motion of which he could fcarce fup- 
' port on account of his wounds, which were very con- 
fiderable. On his departure he wrote to the Senate, 
to inform it of the news of the death of his collegue, 
and his own danger. He told them, “ That he could 
not come to Rome to prefide at the eledtion of ma- 
giftrates, becaufe, befides the bad ftate he was in, in 
effiedt of his wounds, he apprehended for the city of 
Tarentum, upon which Hannibal, who was in the 
country of Bruttium, might make fome attempt. 
That he defired fome of the moft able Senators might 
be fent to confer with him.” 


The 
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The reading of this letter occafioned at once great A - R -544< 
grief for the death of one of the Confuls, and no lefs 20 * 8# ' 
pain for the life of the other. They fent Q^Fabius the 
fon of Maximus to the army at Venufia, and three de¬ 
puties to the Conftil, who were Sext. Julius Ccefar, 

L. Licinius Pollio, and C. Cincius Alimentus,' who 
had been returned fome days from Sicily, They had 
orders to tell him, That if he could not come to Rome 
to prefide at the elections, he ftiould create a Dictator 
to hold the aflfemblies in his Head. 

During this fame campaign, M. Valerius went from Liv.xxvii. 
Sicily to Africa, with a fleet of an hundred fail; made 29. 
a delcent near Clupea, and ravaged all the country 
around it, without any refiftance. But he was foon 
obliged to return on board his fhips, becaufe he was 
informed, that the Carthaginian fleet of fourfcore fail, 
was upon the point of arriving. He gave it battle in the 
neighbourhood of Clupea, and defeated it; and hav¬ 
ing taken eighteen fhips, and put the reft to flight, he 
returned to Lilyb^um with great fpoils. 

There was at the fame time great movements in Liv.xxvii. 
Greece, excited and fomented by the Romans, to And 3 ^— 
Philip employment at home. The iEtolians on one 
fide, fupported by the Romans, and Philip with the 
Ach^ans, were the principal aftors in them. I have 
related thefe events in the Ancient Hiftory, to which 
they more particularly belong. In the fequel I fhall 
fpeak of what has moft relation to the Roman Hiftory. 

At the end of this year, the Conful T. Quintius Liv.xxvii. 
Crifpinus, after having created a Dictator to hold the 33 ’ 
afiemblies, died of his wounds. This Diblator was 
T. Manlius Torquatus, who appointed. Cn. Servilius 
General of.the horfe. 

As the two Confular armies were without Generals Liv XXV - I< 
fo near the enemy, the firft care of the Senators, every 33, 34. 
thing elfe being poftponed, was to ele£t Confuls as foon 
as poflible, whofe prudence, as well as valour, might 
make them proof againft Hannibafs ftratagems. They 
conlidered, “ That all the Ioffes, which had been fuf- 
tained during this war, were folely to be imputed to 
Vol. IV. S the 
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A. R. .544- the rafli and impetuous charafters of the Generals, 
• a0 3. * who had commanded : but that particularly this laft 
year, the Confuls, from having abandoned themfelves 
too much to their ardor for coming to blows with Han¬ 
nibal, had thrown themfelves into the precipice. But . 
that the Gods, through an eft eft of their goodnefs and 
mercy, had fpared the armies, who had not fhared in 
this fault, and had made the punifhment due to their 
temerity fall only upon the Confuls. 55 

The Senators, on enquiring upon whom they fhould 
caft their eyes for the Confulfhip, were of opinion, 
that C. Claudius Nero merited that honour preferably 
to all others. But as, whilft they confelfed his excel¬ 
lent qualities, he feemed of a difpofition too warm and 
enterprizing for the preterit conjunctures, and fuch an 
enemy as Hannibal, they thought it neceflary to give 
him a collegue, wherfe cooinefs and prudence might 
be capable to, qualify his ardor. 

M. Livius, forne years before, had been condemned 
by a fentence of the People, on the expiration of his 
Confulfnip. He had relented this affront fo highly, 
that lie had retired into the country ; and he had been 
eight years without fetting foot in Rome, refilling to 
have any commerce with unjuft and ungrateful citizens. 
At the end of that time, the Confuls M. Marcellus 
and M. Valerius had at length prevailed upon him to 
return to the city. But, confining himfelf within his 
domeftic affairs, he had no (hare in thofe of the pub¬ 
lic ; always retaining a fad and dejeCted outfide, and 
fuffering his beard and hair to grow. The Cenfors L. 
Veturius and P. Licinius obliged him afterwards to 
quit all thefe figns of affliction, and to come to the 
Senate. He complied with their authority *, but what¬ 
ever affair was treated, he never opened his mouth, ex¬ 
cept to exprefs his affent or diffent to a queftion. He 
at length threw off fo tenacious a filence, to defend 
one of his relations in an affair of honour : this might 
be the M. Livius Governor of Tarentum, of whom 
we have fpoken at the beginning of this year. This 
new conduit drew upon him the eyes and attention of 
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the whole Senate. Every body made their own rc- A - 554. 
flexions upon it. It was faid, “ That the People had 
pafTed fentence upon him unjufdy. That it had been a 
very confiderable lofs to the Commonwealth, to have 
been deprived during fo important a war of the aid 
and counfels of a man capable of being fo ufeful to it. 

That the foie means for making him amends for that 
fault was to elect him collegue to Nerod’ 

The People readily gave into this propofal. Livius 
alone oppofed the unanimous confent of the whole 
city. He reproached them with their inconftancy. 

You would not fuffer yourfelves to be moved, faid 
“ he to them, by my entreaties, nor the mourning 
“ outfide that fuited the unhappy condition of an ac- 
<c cufed perfon and now you offer me the purple 
<c againft my will. You load the fame man with ho- 
“ nours, and dilgrace. If you thought me a man of 
<c worth, why did you pafs fentence upon me ? If you 
cc believe me criminal, why do you confide a fecond 
“ Confulfhip to me, after having been deemed fo bad 
<c in the firft ?” The Senate endeavoured to perfuade 
him, “ by fetting before him the example of Camil- 
lus, who, when condemned to an unjuft banifhment, 
had returned from it to fave Rome from the Gauls. 

They * reprefented to him, that only mildnefs and pa¬ 
tience were to be returned to the ill treatment a man 
receives from his country, as to that from one’s father 
or mother.” At length they overcame his refiftance, 
and obliged him to accept the Confulfliip with Nero. 

Three days after came on the election of Praetors. Liv.xxvii, 
The diftribution of the provinces was then made. T. 35 * 
Manlius had orders to crofs the fea with the charadfer 
of ambafiador, to infpedt into what paffed in Greece : 
and as the Olympic games were to be celebrated dur¬ 
ing this j- campaign, at which a great concourfe of all 
the people of Greece were ufually affembled, he was 

« 

* Ut parentum fxvitiam, fie patriae, patiendo ac ferendo leniendam 
efie. Liv. 

f Dodwcll affirms and proves, that thefc games had been celebrated 
the year before, 
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A.R. 544. directed, if he could pafs with fafety through the quar- 
Ant. c. ters q £ t ] ie enemy, to repair to that affembly j and 


208. 


there, to declare to the Sicilians, whom the war had 
obliged to quit their country, and to the citizens of 
Tarentum, whom Hannibal had banifhed, that the Ro¬ 
man people permitted them to return to their refpedlive 
countries, and to re-poffefs the eftates, which had be¬ 
longed to them before the war. 

As the year upon which they were entering threaten¬ 
ed the Commonwealth with the greateft dangers, and 
as there were no Confuls actually in office, all eyes 
were turned upon thole eled ♦, and it was ardently de- 
fired, that they might draw lots as foon as poffible, in 
order that each of them might know in good time, 
which was to be his province, and the enemy with 
whom he ffiould have to deal. 

Liv. ibid. It was alfo thought necellary to reconcile them fully 
Val. Max. to each other before they took the field, which pro- 
-pofal w r as made by Fabius. The caufe of their divi- 
fion was, Nero's having given evidence againft Livius 
at the trial, wherein the latter was fentenced. Livius 
had always ffiewn himfelf the moil irreconcileable, be- 
caufe he conceived, that he had been defpifed at the 
time of his difgrace ; and contempt, in fuch circum- 
ftances, is much moil offenfive. Accordingly he op- 
pofed all inltances made to him •, even affirming that 
their divifion would be of advantage to the Common¬ 


wealth, as each of them would difcharge his fundtions 
with more zeal and application, and keep himfelf more 
upon his guard, in order not to give his enemy an ad¬ 
vantage. At length however he fubmitted to the au¬ 
thority of the Senate, and they were fincerely recon¬ 
ciled on both fides, as appeared in the fequel. Great 
praife for both Confuls, but elpecially for Livius ! 
•* Never was caufe.of enmity greater, or more affedting. 
However the view of the public good, and regard for 
the requeft of fo many grave Senators, not only effaced 


* Quae fuerunt inimicitiae graviores in civitate ? quas in viris fortif- 
fimis non folum extinxit reip. dignitas & ipforum, fed etiam ad ami- 
citiam confuetudinemque traduxerunt. Cic. de provinc. Conful. 22 ^ 

in 
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in them all remembrance and refentment of the paft, A - R - 544- 
but eftablifhed fuch an union and good underftandmg 20g> * 
between them, as feemed the effedt of an old and con- 
ftant friendfliip, that had never known any interrup¬ 
tion. 

Neighbouring provinces were not allotted the Con¬ 
fuls, (as had been done the preceding years) in which 
they might a£t either together, or in concert with each 
other : but they were lent to the two extremities of 
Italy, fo that the one had the country of the Bruttii 
and Lucania for his province, where he was to make 
head againft Hannibal; whilfb the other marched into 
Gallia Cifalpina, to meet Afdrubal: for advice had 
been brought, that he was upon the point of palfing 
the Alps, and this news gave abundance of difquiet 
to the Romans. 

This year the Cenfors P. Sempronius Tuditanus and L - v j. 
M. Cornelius Cethegus compleated the Cenfus, and 3 6. 
that for the firft time fince the entrance of Hannibal 
into Italy. In this Cenfus the number of the citizens 
were an hundred and thirty-feven thoufand, one hun¬ 
dred and eight, that is, almoft lefs by one * half than 
they were before the war. For the year before Han¬ 
nibal’s entrance into Italy, the number of the citizens 
amounted to two hundred and feventy thoufand two 
hundred and thirteen. 

This year the part of the Forum called Comitium 
was covered with a roof; the tribunal for harangues was 
in this place near the Curia, where the Senate affembled. 

M. Claudius Nero. A.R.545. 

M. Livius, II. Ant. c. 

207. 

After the feveral religious duties were difcharged,the Liv.xxvii. 
Confuls thought only of levying the foldiers *, which s 8 * 
they did with more exadtnefs and feverity than had 
been ufed the preceding years. The arrival of a new 

* Minor aliquanto numerus. We fee here that aliquantus fome- 
times fignifies multus : as alio in this pa flag e of Cicero. Auri navem 
evertat gubernator, an paleai ; in re Aliquantum, in gubernatoris in- 
/cifia nihil intereft. Parad. iii. i. 
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A. R. 545- enemy in Italy had greatly increafed the fear and an- 
Ant* c. x j e ^y 0 f thofe Generals, and the confiderable diminu¬ 
tion of the number of the youth rendered the levies 
much more difficult. 

Every body was of opinion, that the Confuls ffiould 
take the field immediately. For it was judged necef- 
fary that the one ffiould be in a condition to oppofe 
Afdrubal, as foon as Re came down from the Alps, to 
prevent him from joining the Cifalpine Gauls and the 
Hetrurians, who only waited the occafion to declare 
againft the Romans •, and that the other ffiould find 
Hannibal fo much employment in the country of the 
Bruttii, where he was, that he ffiould not be able to 
march to join his brother. To haften their departure, 
and remove all difficulties, the Senate gave them full 
power to chufe out of the armies filch troops as they 
thought fit, to make fuch exchanges as they ffiould 
.judge neceffary, and remove the officers and foldiers 
from one province to another, as they ffiould deem 
mofl proper for the good of the Commonwealth. The 
Confuls ufed this permiffion with great unanimity, and 
in concert. 

Some authors obferve, that Scipio fent very confi¬ 
derable aids from Spain to Livius, viz. eight thoufand 
Sp aniards and Gauls, two thoufand Romans detached 
from one of his legions, and about eighteen hundred 
horfe, half Spaniards half Numidians j and that IVL 
Lucretius was appointed to carry this reinforcement to 
Italy by lea. And alfo that C. Mamilius fent him about 
four thoufand {lingers and archers from Sicily. 

Liv xxvii. The letters received at that time by the Senate from 
39. the Praetor Porcius, who was actually in Cifalpine 
^PP* 343- Gaul, much increafed the difquiet occafioned by the 
approach of Afdrubal. They faid, that he had quitted 
his winter-quarters, and was adtuaily paffing the Alps. 
That the Ligurians had formed a body of eight thou¬ 
fand men, who would not fail to join his army as foon 
as it ffiould arrive in Italy, unlefs troops were fent to 
keep them employed in their own country. * That as 
for him, he would advance as much as poffible with¬ 
out 
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out expofing fo weak an army as his. Thefe letters 
obliged the Oonfuls to haften their levies, and to re- ” 0 ' 7# * 
pair to their provinces fooner than they intended, in 
order that each of them might keep his enemy in his 
province, and to hinder the two brothers from joining. 

What contributed moil to the fuccefs of this defign, 
was the opinion of Hannibal himfelf. For, though 
he was in hopes that his brother would arrive this cam¬ 
paign in Italy, yet, when he reflected upon all he had 
buffered himfelf for five months together, during which 
he had the places as v/ell as the people to overcome, 
he did not luppofe, that he would pafs with fo much 
eafe as he did. And thefe thoughts kept him the lon¬ 
ger in his winter-quarters. 

But Afdrubal found much fewer difficulties and ob- 
ftacles in paffing thole mountains, than had been ge¬ 
nerally expefted, and he had apprehended himfelf. 

For not only the people of Auvergne, and foon after 
all the other States of Gaul and of the Alps received 
him, but alfo followed him to'the war. And befides 
his brother’s having levelled the ways, which were be¬ 
fore impracticable, the inhabitants of the country 
themfelves, in effect of feeing bodies of men pafs 
through the midft of them during twelve years, were 
become more tradlable, and lefs lavage. For before 
that time, having never feen any ftrangers upon their 
mountains, and not quitting them themfelves to viflt 
other countries, they had no commerce with the reft 
of mankind. And at flrft, not knowing Hannibal’s 
defign, they had imagined, that it was againft their 
forts and huts, and that he was come to take away 
their cattle, and make (laves of their perfons. But 
during the twelve years that Italy had been the theatre 
of war, they had had time to comprehend, that the 
Alps was only a pafs: that two powerful nations, fe- 
parated by an immenfe tradl offea and land, were de¬ 
puting empire and glory with each other. And this Appita.-; 
opened and facilitated Aid rubai’s paflage over the 
Alps. He brought, with him forty-eight thoufand 
foot, eight thoufand horfe, and fifteen elephants. 
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But his forming the liege of Placentia, made him 
lofe all the advantage he might have derived from his 
diligence. He believed, that he fhould eafily make 
himfelf matter of a city fituated in the midft of a plain *, 
and that, by the ruin of fo illuftrious a colony, he 
fhould fore ad terror throughout all the reft. And this 
vain attempt was not only prejudicial to himfelf, but 
to Hannibal. For the latter, feeing that Afdrubal, 
after having arrived much fooner in Italy than there 
was reafon to expect, amufed himfelf before Placentia, 
did not think it proper to quit his winter-quarters fo 
immediately \ and befides he remembered the little 
fuccels of his defigns upon Placentia after the victory 
at Trebia. 

The Romans, when they faw their Confuls take 
quite different routes on quitting Rome, were alfo di¬ 
vided in their difauiet, as between two wars, which 
they had to fuftain at the fame time. 44 They remem¬ 
bered the calamities which Hannibal alone had occa-< 
fioned in Italy. Could they hope that the Gods would 
be fo propitious to grant them viftory over two fuch 
enemies at once ? They remedied, that hitherto they 
had fupported themfelves only with an alternative of 
Ioffes and advantages, which had reciprocally bal- 
lanced each other. That the Commonwealth, crufhed 
by their defeats at Thrafymenus and Cannae, had been 
in a manner reinftated by the good fuccefs of her arms 
in Spain. That the lofs of the two Scipios defeated 
and killed immediately after each other with their ar¬ 
mies in the fame country, had been followed very clofe 
by feveral advantages gained by Rome in Sicily and 
Italy. Befides which, the diftance of Spain from Italy, 
where this misfortune had happened, had given the 
Romans time to breathe. But that they had now ac¬ 
tually two wars to fuftain at the fame time in the very 
heart of Italy : that they had upon their hands two 
formidable armies commanded by the two moft illuf¬ 
trious Generals of the Carthaginians; and that the 
weight of the danger, which was feparate before, fell 
now entirely upon one and the fame place. That of 

two 
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two brothers he who fhould firit be viltorious, knew A. R. 545. 
how to join the other immediately.” The very recent A ”o 7# C * 
deaths of the two laft Confuls ftill augmented their con¬ 
firmation, and prefented to their minds only fad pre- 
fages for the time to come. Such were the anxious 
reflections made by the Romans in accompanying the 
Confuls, according to cuftom, at their departure. 

Livy tells us that Fabius, always intent upon the Liv.xxvii. 
public good, and never lofing fight of the plan he had 40- 
lo happily followed in making war with Hannibal, 
thought it incumbent upon him to advife the Conful 
Livius before he fet out, to hazard nothing, till he 
knew the genius and force of the enemy he was going 
againfb. “ I fhall give battle, replied Livius abrupt- 
“ ly, the moment I fee the enemy.” And upon Fa- 
bius’s afking, what might be his motive for fuch great 
precipitation : “ I fhall either, fays the Conful, have 
“ the glory of overcoming the enemy, or fhall have 
“ the grateful, though perhaps not the allowable plea- 
“ fure, of avenging myfelf upon my fellow-citizens.” 

Such difpofitions, if they came really from the heart 
of Livius, mufl have given the Romans reafon to ap¬ 
prehend every thing, and a very bad idea of him. But 
his conduit will refemble this difcourfe in nothing, and 
make it more than probable that it never efcapedhim. 

And indeed the advice feems to have fuited Nero much 
better, who was of a warm and impetuous genius, than 
his collegue, who had been exprefsly chofen to tem¬ 
per the other’s vivacity. 

Before Nero arrived in his province, the Praetor 
C. Hoftilius attacked Hannibal upon a march, killed 
almofi: four thoufand men, and took nine enfigns. 

Ploftilius, on his way to Capua, met the Conful 
Nero near Venufia. There, that General out of the 
belt troops of the two armies formed a body of forty 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfe, 
to aft againft Hannibal. 

The latter, having drawn his troops out of their liv.xxvii. 
winter-quarters, and the cities of Bruttium, where 4 T > 4-- 
they had been in garrifon, marched to Grumentum in 

Lucania, 
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Lucania, in hopes of retaking the cities of that conn- 
try, which fear had obliged to return to the party of 
the Romans. The Conful alfo repaired thither from 
Venufia, having caufed ail the places through which 
he pafted to be viewed, and incamped fifteen hundred 
paces from the enemy. Between the Roman camp 
and that of the Carthaginians, there was a plain, com¬ 
manded by an hill entirely uncovered, which the Ro¬ 
mans had on their right, and the enemy on their left. 
This eminence gave no umbrage to either fide 5 be- 
caufe as it had neither wood nor hollow upon it, it was 
not fit for ambufcades : fome flight ikirmifhes palled 
on both fides of it in the mid ft of the plain. Nero 
feemed to have no other end, but to keep back Han¬ 
nibal, and to prevent him from getting aw T ay : Han¬ 
nibal, on the contrary, being defirous to open himfelf 
a free paffage, ufed all poflible endeavours to bring 
Nero to a battle. The Conful at that time employed 
the Stratagems againft Hannibal, which he had fo often 
ufed againft the Romans, and detached a body of in¬ 
fantry from his army, confifting of five cohorts and 
* ten companies, and ordered them to go up the hill 
during the night, and from thence down into the val¬ 
ley behind it, and to lie hid there ^ a ftratagem which 
he thought the more likely to fucceed, as fo naked and 
uncovered a hill gave lefs room to fear a furprize. He 
fixed a time with the two officers, who commanded 
the detachment, when they fhould quit their ambuf- 
cade, and attack the enemy. 

As to him, at fun-rife, he drew up all his troops in 
-battle, both horfe and foot. At the fame moment, 
Hannibal alfo gave his the fignal of battle. They im¬ 
mediately flew to their arms, and haftily quitted their 
entrenchments, crofting the plain to charge the enemy. 
Nero feeing that they advanced with more heat than 
order and difeipline, commanded C. Aurunculejus to 

* Additis quinque manipulis. The Maniple formed two companies. 
The cohort confifted of three maniples. Every maniple was compofed 
of fix fcore men of the Haftati and Principes, and fixty only cf the 
Triarii. 
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make the horfe of the third legion move forwards, of A. R. 54^ 
which he was Tribune, with as much impetuofity as 
was poflible againft the Carthaginians, being allured, 
that difperled as they were in the plain, it would be 
eafy to break and defend them, before they could draw 
up in order. 

Hannibal had not quitted his camp, when he heard 
the cries of the foldiers engaged, and immediately ad¬ 
vanced with all his troops. *The horfe, whom Nero 
had caufed to act from the beginning, had already 
fpread terror throughout the foremoft of the Cartha^ 
ginians. The firft legion and almolt an equal body 
of the allies began alfo to fight. The Carthaginians in 
diforder came to blows with the Roman horfe and foot, 
as chance brought them on on both fides. The rein¬ 
forcements fent continually to fupport the moil ad¬ 
vanced, infenfibly augmented the engagement and the 
diforder. Notwith {landing the confufion and terror 
of the Carthaginians, Hannibal, as an old and experi¬ 
enced captain, could have drawn up all his troops in 
battle, who were themfelves capable of feconding his 
ability, from their long experience of war, if the cries 
of the Roman cohorts and companies, who charged 
him defcending from the hill in the rear, had not 
made him apprehend that they would cut off his com¬ 
munication with his camp. And this entirely difcon- 
certed the Carthaginians, and obliged them to fly on 
all fides. 

The (laughter was the lefs, becaufe the nearnefs of 
their camp aiforded them an immediate refuge againft 
the Roman cavalry, who purfued them with great vi¬ 
gour at their heels, whilft the troops that came down 
from the hill of an eafy defcent, had charged them in 
flank. However, they killed above eight thoufand, 
and took feven hundred priloners, with nine enflgns : 
and though the elephants had been of no ufe in a con- 
fufed battle, as this was, four of them were killed and 
two taken. The victors loft only nve hundred men, 
citizens and allies. 
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The next day Hannibal lay (till in his camp. Nero 
drew up his army in battle : but feeing no enemy ap¬ 
pear, he ordered them to gather the fpoils of the ene¬ 
my, and to lay the bodies of their fellow-foldiers in an 
heap, in order to their interment. Several days fuc- 
ceflively the Conful advanced to the gates of the Car¬ 
thaginian camp with fo much boldnefs, that hefeemed 
to intend to attack it *, till at length Hannibal, having 
caufed abundance of fires to be kindled, and feveral 
tents to be pitched, in the part of his camp next the 
enemy, retired about midnight *, leaving a fmall num¬ 
ber of Numidians, with orders to fhew themfelves at 
the gates and upon the intrenchments, whilft he with 
the reft of the army marched towards Apulia. 

The next morning, the Roman army, as ufual, ad¬ 
vanced in order of battle. The Numidians having ap¬ 
peared for fome time upon the works, as they had 
been ordered, to amufe the Romans, fet out full fpeed 
to rejoin the grofs of their army. The Conful per¬ 
ceiving a great filence in the camp of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, and that even thofe he had feen in the morning, 
going to and fro at the gates, had alfo difappeared, he 
fent in two of the horfe, who having carefully examined 
all parts of it, brought back advice, that Hannibal 
had abandoned it entirely. The Conful then entered 
it with all his troops, and having given them only 
time to run over and plunder it, he made them return 
to his own camp before night,. 

The next day, early in the morning, he fet out •, 

* and following the route of the enemy by forced 
marches, he came up with them near Venufia, where 
he gave them battle again, and killed two thoufand of 
the Carthaginians. Hannibal decamped from thence, 
and marching during the night only upon eminences, 
to avoid coming to blows with the enemy, got to Me- 
tapontum. He immediately made Hanno, who com¬ 
manded in that country, fet out with a fmall detach¬ 
ment to make new levies in the country of the Bruttii *, 
and having joined the reft of that officer’s troops with 
his own army, he returned the fame way he came to 
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Venufia, and from- thence advanced as far as Canu- A^ 54 $* 
lium. Nero had continued to purfue him *, and when ' 

he marched towards Metapontum, he had made 
Fulvius enter Lucania, not to leave that country with¬ 
out defence. 

Hannibal now makes but a fad figure, very diffe¬ 
rent from that he had made in the firft year of the war. 

Fie had no refource left but the arrival of his brother, 
and he expected news from him with impatience. 

Afdrubal, after having been obliged to raife the Liv vx ^ ; . 
fiege of Placentia, had difpatched four Gaulifh and 43 . 
two Numidian horfe, with letters to Hannibal. Thofe 
foldiers, having fuccefsfully paffed through the whole 
length of Italy, though always in the midft of enemies, 
when they were juft upon the point of arriving, in en¬ 
deavouring to join Hannibal, who was then retreating 
towards Metapontum, they were carried by ways they 
did not know as far as Tarentum. There, they were 
taken by fome foragers of the Roman army in the 
country, and brought to the Propraetor CF Claudius. 

They at firft endeavoured to elude his queftions by 
evafive anfwers : but the fear of the torments, which 
he fhewed to them, having foon forced them to fpeak 
the truth, they confefled, that they were carrying let¬ 
ters to Hannibal from his brother Afdrubal. Clau¬ 
dius immediately fent thefe horfemen to the Conllil 
Nero under a good guard, and made them deliver the 
letters to him fealed as they were. He found by them 
that Afdrubal intended to join his brother in Umbria •, 
and was further informed of the defigns of that Gene¬ 
ral by the queftions he afked the prifoners, and their 
anfwers. But he was convinced that, in the prefent 
conjuncture, the Conluls ought not to content them- 
felves with making war after the cuftomary manner, 
by each keeping within the bounds of his own pro¬ 
vince, in order to oppofe the enemy prefcribed him 
by the Senate. That it was neceflary to form fome 
great, bold, new, and unforefeen defign ; which would 
give no lefs terror to the Romans than to the Cartha- 
ginians; but of which the fuccefsful execution might 
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change the alarms of the firft into a joy no lefs great 
than unexpected. This defign was to deceive Hanni¬ 
bal, by leaving his camp near him always in the fame 
appearance, fo that he might believe the Conful pre- 
fent to march in perfon the whole length of Italy in 
order to join his collegue, and overpower Afdrubal; 
and afterwards to return into his camp, before Han¬ 
nibal (hould difcover his abfence. 

Nero fent AfdrubaPs letters to the Senate, with ad¬ 
vice of what he had refolved to do. He added feveral 
other precautions, which he thought proper to be 
taken in the prefent conjuncture. At the fame time 
he difpatched fome horfe into all the countries through 
which his army was to pafs, with orders in his name 
to the inhabitants of the towns and countries, to pre¬ 
pare provifions for the fubfiitence of his troops, with 
horfes and other carriage-beafts for the foldiers, who 
fhould be fatigued and incapable to march. As for 
him, he chofe the belt troops of his whole army, and 
of them formed a body of fix thoufand foot and a 
thoufand horfe, to whom he gave out, that his defign 
was to attack a city of Lucania in the neighbourhood 
of his camp, and furprize the Carthaginian garrifon in 
it; and ordered them to be ready to march on the firft 
notice. He fet out in the night, and took his route by 
the way of Picenum, having left Ch Catius one of his 
lieutenants to command in his abfence. 

The news of the ConfuPs defign and departure oc- 
cafioned no lefs confirmation at Rome, than it had 
been in fome years before, when Hannibal incamped 
before the gates of the city. They did not know whe¬ 
ther to praile or blame fo bold an undertaking. They 
thought, it was only to be judged of from the event; 
which is an evident injuflice, but ufnal amongfl: men. 
<c They exaggerated the dangerous confequences of an 
enterprize, which feemed to give up a camp left with¬ 
out a General or forces as a prey to Hannibal; an em 
terprize which could fucceed only in effeCt of deceiving 
the moil vigilant and penetrating Geriefal, that ever 
was. What would happen, fhould Hannibal be ap- 
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prized of Nero’s inarch, and fhould either refolve to A. R. 54^ 
purfue him with his whole army, or artack his camp “07, 
left as-a prey and without defence. They called to 
mind the dreadful defeats,, which had brought the 
Roman power to the very brink of ruin ; and that at 
a time, when they had only one General and one army 
to oppofe *, whereas now they had two Punic wars upon 
their hands, two great armies, and in a manner two 
Hannibals. For they equalled Afdrubal with his bro¬ 
ther, and were even ftudious to find reafons for giving 
him the preference *. And, following the impreflions 
of fear, which is always ingenious in placing things 
in the worft light, they magnified every thing in their 
thoughts that was in favour of the enemy, and on the 
contrary leffened all that might give themfelves hopes 
of fuccefs.” 

In the mean time Nero had began his march. At Liv.xxvli, 
firft he had not informed his foldiers, whither he was 45 * 
leading them. When he was far enough on his way 
to make known his defign to them without danger, he 
acquainted them with it, adding, “ That no enter- 
prize ever was more dangerous in appearance, nor 
more fafe in reality. That he led them to certain vic¬ 
tory *, as his collegue’s. army, being already, formid¬ 
able in itfelf, could not fail, with the addition of a 
fmall reinforcement, to be an over-match for the ene¬ 
my. That the furprize only which the unexpe&ed 
news of the arrival of a fecond Conful with an army 
in the moment of battle, fufficed to fecure them, the 
vi&ory. That -f* in war all things depend, upon re¬ 
port, and that the flightefl circumftances often deter¬ 
mine the refolution or fear of an army. That as for 
the reft, they would have the whole glory of a fuccefs, 
which mankind, according to their ufual manner of 
judging, always entirely afcribe to thofe who come 
laft to the aid of others. That they themfelves faw, 

* Omnia majora etiam vero prefidia hoftium, minora fua, metu in- 
terprete Temper in deteriora inclinato, ducebnnt. Liv. 

f Famam helium cqnfecere, & parva momenta in fpem metumquc 
impellers anijnos, Liv, 
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with what ardour the feveral ftates through which they 
paffed came out to meet them : That they heard the 
praifes they gave their valour, and the vows they made 
for their prosperity.” 

And accordingly, all the ways through which they 
paired were lined with crouds of men and women from 
all the adjacent countries, who mingled vows and 
prayers with praifes ; extolling the bravery of the en- 
terprize, and imploring the Gods for their fuccefs. 
There was a kind of difpute in point of generofity be¬ 
tween the people and the foldiers ; the former defiring 
to give with abundance, and the latter to receive no- 
thing more than was neceffary. In confequence, the 
courage and ardour of Nero’s troops increafing per¬ 
petually, they arrived in fix or feven days by forced 
marches near the camp of Livius. Nero had fent 
couriers before, to inform Livius of his approach, and 
to afk him, whether he thought it proper for him to 
join him in the day or in the night, and if they fhould 
incamp together, or feparately. His collegue thought 
it bell, that he fhould join him in the night. The 
better to amufe the enemy and conceal the arrival of this 
reinforcement, it was refolved, that the camp of Li¬ 
vius fhould have no greater extent than before; and 
that Nero’s officers, horfe and foot, fhould be received 
and lodged each with thofe of their own rank. 

„ Nero’s troops entered the camp with the favour of 
filence and the night. The joy of the two armies was 
mutual. The next day a council of war was held, at 
which the Praetor L. Porcius was prefent. He was in- 
camped in the neighbourhood of the Confuls ; and 
even before their arrival, keeping his army upon emi¬ 
nences, he had fometimes faced the enemy in the nar¬ 
row defiles to difpute their paffage, fometimes attacked 
them in flank or rear, and had ufed all the methods 
the art of war fuggefls for a weaker enemy to harrafs 
one ftronger and more powerful. 

In the council molt were of opinion, “ that the bat¬ 
tle fhould be deferred for fome days, to give Nero 
and his foldiers time to reft after their fatigue. But 

\ Nero 
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Nero not only advifed, but earneftly requeued, that A.R. 545 * 
an enterprize, which expedition would render infalli- 
bly fuccefsful, might not be rendered .void, and rafh, 
by delay. He reprefented, that Hannibal, lulled by 
a kind of charm, which could not continue long, had 
neither followed him, nor attacked his camp. That 
if they a 6 ted with diligence, they might hope, that 
Afdrubai would be defeated, and himlelf returned to 
his camp, before Hannibal made any movement. 

That to give the enemy any time, was to abandon to 
Hannibal the camp oppofed to him, and to open him 
a way for joining his brother. That therefore it was 
necelfary to give battle immediately, and to take ad¬ 
vantage of the error both of the abfent and prelent ene¬ 
my, who were equally ignorant of the numbers and 
ftrength of thofe they had to deal with : the former 
believing them greater, and the latter lefs, than they 
really were.” 

This opinion took place, and they quitted the u v . X xvii. 
camp in order of battle. Afdrubai alfo on his fide pre- 47—49*. 
pared to engage. But as an able General, whofe vh 
gilance nothing efcapes, having obferved old fhields, 
which he had not feen before, and lome horfes 'more 
fatigued and lean than the reft, and judging even by 
his eye, that the number of the enemy was greater than 
ordinary, he caufed the retreat to be founded, and re¬ 
turned into his camp. Fie omitted nothing for clear¬ 
ing up his doubts, and from the accounts brought in 
by thofe he fent to fcout, he knew, that the Conful’s 
camp was not actually of greater extent than before, 
nor that of the Praetor Porcius • and this gave him 
fome perplexity. But being informed, that the fignal 
had been given but once in the camp of Porcius, and 
twice in that of the Conful *, that experienced captain, 
who had been accuftomed to make war with the Ro¬ 
mans, no longer doubted, but that the two Confuls 
had joined each other. 

This gave him dreadful anxiety in refpeft to what 
had befallen his brother. He could not imagine, what 
was however very real, that fo great a captain as Plan- 
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A. R. 545* nibal could be amufed to fuch a degree, as not to 
know where the General and the army he had to deal 
with, were. He -concluded, that his brother mu ft 
certainly have received lome coniiderable blow, and 
he was much afraid, that he had come too late to his 
aid. * 

In thefe fad thoughts, he caufed all the fires in his 
camp to be put out, and ordered his troops to decamp. 
In the dilorder of a precipitate march in the night, his 
guides made their elcape; fo that the army, which 
did not know the country, wandered at firft at a ven¬ 
ture through the lands ; and foon after moft of the 
foldiers, overwhelmed with fieep and fatigue, aban¬ 
doned their colours, and laid themfelves down on both 
Tides along the way. Afdrubal halting till it was light, 
ordered his troops to continue their march along the 
Metaurus, and did not advance far in effedl of follow¬ 
ing the winding banks of that river, which he intend- 
ed to pafs as foon as he could ; but he could find no 
ford, which gave the enemy time to come up .with 
him with their three armies. 

All the united troops were drawn up in battle. 
Nero commanded the right, 'Livius the left, and the 
Pnetor the main body. Afdrubal had began to feize 
an eminence not far from the river, with defign to in¬ 
trench himfelf there : but feeing it impofiible to avoid 
a battle, lie did all that could be expedted from the 
prefence of mind and valour of a great Captain. He 
immediately occupied an advantageous poft, and drew 
up his troops on a narrow ground, giving them more 
depth than breadth. He pofted the elephants in the 
front, and placed the Gauls, who were the weakeft 
part of his troops, on the left, where they were fuf- 
tained by the eminence of which I have fpoke. He 
took upon himfelf the command of the right wing with 
♦ the Spaniards } old troops, in whom he repofed moft 
confidence. And laftly, lie pofted the Ligurians in 
the centre immediately behind the elephants. , 

Afdrubal began the attack, fully determined to 
conquer or .die on this cccafion, and marched againft '* 
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the left wing of the Romans commanded by Livius. 
The battle was hotted here. On both fides old and 
very valiant troops, animated by the prefence of the 
two Generals, fought with invincible obdinacy ; and 
it was long before viflory declared on either fide. 

The elephants had at fird put the front of the cen¬ 
tre of the Romans into fome diforder ; but afterwards, 
the cries raifed by both fides, when the battle became 
more hot, terrified them to fuch a degree, that it was 
no longer pofiible to govern them, and they turned 
equally againd the two armies. 

Nero having made ineffectual endeavours to afcend 
the hill, which he had in front, and finding it impof- 
fible to come at the enemy on that fide : “ How ! faid 
he to his troops, not being able to bear this inacti¬ 
vity any longer, are we come lo far, and with fo 
much diligence, to Hand with our arms acrofs, and 
to be meer fpectators of a battle ?” Upon this he 
immediately fet out with the greated part of the right 
moving behind the rear of the army quite round 
charged the right wing of the Carthaginians ob¬ 
liquely •, and foon, extending his front, took the ene¬ 
my in the rear. Hitherto the battle had been doubt¬ 
ful. But when the Spaniards, and foon after the Li¬ 
gurians, faw themfelves attacked at once in front, 
flanks, and rear, the defeat was total, and they were 
cut to pieces. The daughter foon extended to the 
Gauls, who made dill lefs refidance. Overcome with 
deep and fatigue, under which all ancient writers ob- 
ferve that nation apt to fink eafily, they could fcarce 
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fupport the weight of their bodies and arms : and 
it was about noon, parched at once with heat and 
third, they differed themfelves to be killed or taken, 
without giving themfelves the trouble to defend their 
lives or liberty. 

More elephants were killed by their guides them¬ 
felves than by the enemy. Thofe guides were each of 
them provided with a (harp-pointed knife and a mal¬ 
let and when they faw thofe beads grow mad, and 
they could manage them no longer, they drove in that 
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\.R. 545 . knife with the mallet between the two ears in the place 
where the neck is joined to the head. This was the 
moil certain and immediate way for killing them, 
when they became ungovernable * and it was Afdru- 
baFs invention. 

That General this day added the higheft glory to 
all the other great actions of his' life. He led on his 
difmayed and trembling ioldiers to a battle with an 
enemy that exceeded them both in number and refo- 
lution. He animated them by his words, hefuftained 
them by his example, he employed prayers and threats 
to rally thofe who Red, till finding at length that vic¬ 
tory declared entirely for the Romans, and not being 
able to furvive fo many thoufand men, who had quitted 
their country to follow him, he threw himfelfinto the 
midil of a Roman cohort, where he fell worthy of the 
fon of Amilcar, and the brother of Hannibal. 

This battle was the bloodieft of all this war, and 
both by the General’s death, and the daughter made 
of the Carthaginian troops, it was a kind of reprizal 
for the defeat of Cannae j and Appian obferves that it 
was to confolc, and make the Romans amends for 
that terrible lofs, that God granted them fo confider- 
able an advantage on this occafion. Fifty-fix thoufand 
of the enemy were killed in this battle, and five thou¬ 
fand four hundred taken prifoners. Above four 
thoufand citizens, who were prifoners to the Carthagi¬ 
nians, were re-taken ^ which was a confolation for the 
lofs of thofe who had been killed in this battle. For 
this victory coft the Romans dear enough, as they 
bought it by the lofs of eight thoufand of their troops, 
who were killed upon the fpot. The viftors were fo 
weary of killing and fhedding blood, that the next 
day, when fomebody told Livius, that it was eafy to 
cut a body of the enemy that were flying to pieces : 
No, no, replied the General, let fome of them be 
left to carry home the news of their defeat, and our 
vjfetory.” 

Nero, the night after the battle, fet out to return 
to his army j and returning with more diligence than 
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he came, after fix days march, he re-entered the camp 
he had left near Hannibal. He did not find fo many 
people upon his route, becaufe he had fent no couriers 
before him. Thofe who met him, were tranfported 
with a joy they could not contain. 

But what is difficult to exprefs, or aim oft to ima¬ 
gine, is the various paffions of the Roman citizens as 
well during their uncertainty of the event, as when 
they had received the news of the victory. As foon 
as they were informed of the departure of Nero, the 
Senators went early every day into the Senate with 
the Magiflrates, and the People filled the Forum *, 
and nobody returned home till night, fo much were 
they engroffed by their concern for the public affairs. 
The Ladies expreffed their zeal for the good of their 
country, by crouding all the temples, and continually 
offering prayers and vows to the Gods. Thefe Pagans 
teach us, how much and in what manner we ought to 
concern ourfelves for the prefervation of the State. 

Whilft the whole city was thus divided between 
hope and fear, a report, confufed and uncertain enough, 
fpread at Rome, that two of the horfe who had been in 
the battle, were arrived in the camp which had been 
pitched at the entrance of Umbria, and had brought 
advice of the defeat of the enemy. This news feemed 
to be too important to be believed on flight grounds, 
and nobody dared flatter themfelves, that it was true. 
Soon after a letter arrived from L. Manlius Acidinus 
of the camp at Umbria, which confirmed the arrival 
of the two horfe. and their report. This letter was 
carried acrofs the public place to the Praetor’s tribu¬ 
nal and every body ran with fo much ardor to the 
gates of the Senate, that the courier could not ap¬ 
proach it, every one flopping him to afic queftions, 
and demanding with great cries, that the letter ffiould 
be read in the tribunal of harangues before it was car¬ 
ried to the Senate. The Magiflrates found it difficult 
to difperfe the throng, and to make the eagernefs and 
ardor of the People give place to the order and decency 
if; was neceffary to obferve. The letter was read firft 
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in the Senate, and then in the Ailembly of the People; 
and it made different impreffions upon the citizens, ac¬ 
cording to the difference of their difpofitions. For 
fome, without waiting in the lead, gave themfelves up 
to all the tranfports of exceffive joy : others refufed to 
give credit to it, till they fhould fee the Conful’s mef- 
iengers arrive, and heard their letters read. 

At length news came, that thofe deputies were upon 
the point of arriving: Upon which all the citizens, old 
and young, ran with equal ardor to meet them, * every 
one ardently defiring to be the firft in knowing fuch 
grateful news, and to be allured of it by the evidence 
of his own eyes and ears. They filled the ways as far 
as the bridge f Milvius. The deputies arrived in the 
Forum furrounded with an infinite multitude of all 
orders of the People, who addreffed themfelves either 
to them, or their followers, to know what had palled : 
and in proportion as they were informed, that the Ge¬ 
neral of the enemy was killed, and his whole army 
cut to pieces : that the Confuis were alive, and that 
their legions had fuflained no very confiderable lofs ; 
they immediately ran to impart the excefs of their joy 
to others. The deputies arrived not without fufficient 
difficulty at the Senate ^ and it was (till with-greater, 
that the People were prevented from entering along 
with them, and mingling with the Senators. The let¬ 
ters having; been read before them, were carried into 
the AfTembly of the People, to whom they alfo read 
them. L. Yeturius, one of the deputies, afterwards 
gave a particular relation of what had palled •, and his 
account was followed with fuch cries of joy and ap- 
piauies of the whole People, as it would be difficult to 
exprefs. 

The citizens immediately quitted the Forum ; fome 
to thank the Gods in the temples for fo great a blef- 
fing i and others to go home to inform their wives 

* Primus qulfque auribus oculifque haurire tantum gaudium cupi- 

entrcs. Liv. 

f Now called Ponti Ivlola, at about a league from Rome. 
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and children of fo extraordinary and unexpected a fuc- R * A * Sf 5 ' 
cefs. The Senate decreed public thanksgivings for l l 07 , * 
three days, in gratitude for the lignal vicftory gained 
over the Carthaginians by the Confuls Livius and 
Nero. The Praetor C. Hoflilius proclaimed thefe pro- 
ceflions in the Affembly of the People, at which were 
prefent great multitudes of both fexes. 

This victory occasioned a falutary revolution in the 
Commonwealth, and from thenceforth the citizens be¬ 
gan again to make contracts, to buy, fell, borrow, 
and pay, as is cuftomary in times of profound peace. 

It was in this year, according to Pliny, that gold fpe- py m . 
cies were firft coined at Rome. xxxiii. 3 . 

Whilft all this palled, the Conful Nero arrived in Liv.xxvii. 
his camp. AfdrubaPs head, which was thrown into 51. 
that of the Carthaginians, informed that General of 
his brother’s fate. Two of the prifoners, whom the 
Conful had caufed to go to his camp, gave him a par¬ 
ticular account of what had paiTed at the battle of the 
Metaurus. Hannibal, terrified with news equally fa¬ 
tal to his country and family, cried out, that “ by this 
“ blow he knew the fate of Carthage.” Horace puts 
words into his mouth, which very well exprefs his fen- 
timents. * “ It is over : I fliall now fend fuperb cou- 
“ riers no more to Carthage. In lofing Afdrubal, I 
lofe all hope, and all good fortune.” He decamped 
that moment,'and retired to the extremity of Brut- 
tium, where he drew together all the troops he had, 
being no longer in a condition to keep them feparate 
from each other, as before. At the fame time he or¬ 
dered all the people of Metapontum to quit their city, 
and all the Lucanians who were in his party, to aban¬ 
don their country, and to join him in that of the 
Bruttii. 

Though there had been fome interval between the Liv.xxvii!, 
victory and the triumph of the Confuls, I Hiall repeat 

Carthagini jam non ego nuncios 
Mittam fuperbos. Occidit, occidit 
$pes omnis Sc fortuna noftri 

£Jominis, Afdrubale interempto. 

Hor. Od, iv. 1. 4 . 
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5 - at large what relates to this triumph, to avoid inter¬ 
rupting the thread of fo affeCting a part of hiflory, and 
which we clearly perceive Livy has laboured with par¬ 
ticular attention, and, if we may be allowed to ufe 
the expreffion, with a kind of complacency. 

Towards the end of the campaign, the two Con- 
fuh were permitted to return to Rome, with this dif¬ 
ference however, that Livius marched back his troops, 
which were no longer neceffary in Gaul; whereas 
thofe of Nero had orders to remain in the province, 
to oppofe the defigns of Hannibal. The two Con¬ 
fute, by letters to each other, agreed, that in order to 
keep up to the end the good underftanding they had 
hitherto obferved with each other, they fhould regu¬ 
late their departure from two provinces fo remote, fo 
as to arrive at Rome at the fame time, and that he 
who fhould firft come to * Prsnefte, fhould flay there 
for his coliegue. They happened both to come thi¬ 
ther the fame day. From thence they difpatched a 
courier to Rome, with an order to the Senate to affem- 
ble three days after in the temple of Bellona. 

Having fet out on the day fixed, they found, on 
approaching the city, that the People were come in a 
body to meet them. They advanced towards the term 
pie of Bellona, furrounded by that infinite multitude, 
each, not contented with faluting, but eagerly pref- 
fing to approach them, and to kifs their victorious 
hands. Some congratulated them upon their victory : 
others thanked them for the important fervice they 
had rendered the Commonwealth, in delivering it from 
the exceeding danger which had menaced it. After 
they had given an account to the Senate of their com 
duCt, according to the cuflom of all their Generals, 
they firft demanded, “ that folemn thankfgivings 
fhould be paid to the Gods for the valour with which 
they had inipired them in this war, and for the good 
fuccefs they had vouchfafed them ; and in the fecond 
place that they fhould be permitted to enter the city in 


* Now called Paleftrina, a city in the territory of the Church. 
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triumph.” All the Senators replied with one voice, 
“ that it was with extreme joy they granted their de¬ 
mand, being full of the warmeft gratitude for fo glo¬ 
rious a fuccefs, for which Rome was indebted in the 
firfr place to the protection of the Gods, and next to 
them, to the courage and wifdom of the Confuls.” 

We are goin & to fee in thefe two Generals an un¬ 
common example of union and concord. As they 
had aCted in perfeCl concert in the battle and after the 
victory, they would alfo lhew the fame concert in the 
triumph. But, becaufe the aCtion had palled in the 
province of Livius ; and the aufpices and command 
had been his upon the day of battle ; and his army 
had returned to Rome with him, whereas Nero had 
left his in the province •, they agreed that the firft 
fhould enter the city in a triumphal chariot drawn by 
four horfes, attended by his army, and the latter fhould 
be only on horfeback without any train. 

The triumph thus regulated Hill augmented the 
glory of both Confuls; but elpecially of him who, 
though fuperior in merit, fo generoufly gave up all the 
honours to his collegue. Accordingly the people were 
unanimous in bellowing the whole praife upon Nero. 
They faid, “ that he, whom they faw on horfeback 
without pomp or train, had in fix days marched the 
whole length of Italy, and had fought Afdrubal in 
Gaul at the very time that Hannibal believed him in- 
camped near himfelf in Apulia. That* thus the fame 
Conful on one day, and at the two extremities of Italy, 
had made head againft the two mod formidable ene¬ 
mies of the commonwealth, by oppofmg one with his 
prudence, and the other with his perl'on. That on 
one fide the name of Nero had fufRced to awe Hanni- 


* Ita unum Confulem pro utraque parte Italian adverfus duos duces, 
duos imperatores, hinc confilium fuum, hinc corpus oppofuifl'e. No- 
men Neronis fatis fuifle ad continendum caftris Annibalem.: Afdruba- 
Iem vero, qua alia re, quam adventu ejus, obrutum atque extin&um 
jeffe ? Itaque iret alter Conful fublimis curru multijugis, li vellet, equis. 
Uno equo per urbem verum triumphum velii: Neronemque, etiam (i 
pedes incedat vel parta eo bello, vel fpreta eo triumpho gloria, me- 
^jprabilem fore. Liv. 
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A. R. 545- bal : and who could doubt, on the other, but that the 
A ^' 7 C ’ vidtory gained over Afdrubal was to be afcribed to the 
reinforcement of the fame Nero, who by his fudden 
arrival had daunted, and cruffied the Carthaginian 
General ? That the other Conful might caufe himfelf 
to be drawn in a magnificent chariot, with a (till greater 
number of horfes *, that it was that fingle horfe which 
carried the true triumpher ; and that Nero, though 
he fhould even go on foot, would be for ever memor¬ 
able, as well by the glory he had acquired in this war, 
as by that he had defpifed in the triumph. 55 During 
the whole time of the march to the Capitol, the Peo¬ 
ple held difcourfes of this kind in refpedt to Nero, and 
inceflantly kept their eyes upon him. 

The money which had been taken from the enemy, 
and amounted, according to Polybius, to above three 
hundred talents (about four hundred and fifty thou- 
fand pounds) was carried into the* public treafury. 
Livius gave each of his foldiers fourteen fefterces 
(about eighteen-pence) and Nero promifed as much to 
his, when he returned to his army. 

It was obferved, that on the day of triumph, the 
foldiers, which were thofe of Livius, celebrated Nero 
in their fongs much more than their own General: 
that the cavalry gave a thoufand praifes to L. Veturius 
and Q^Caecilius, theConfuls lieutenants, and exhorted 
the People to eledt them Confuls for the enfuing year. 
The Confuls themfelves confirmed this favourable tes¬ 
timony of the Horfe, by extolling in the Aflembly of 
the People, the fervices of thofe two officers, whofe 
valour and zeal had greatly contributed to the vidtory. 

In the important addon which we have juft related, 
that is, in the defeat of Afdrubal, which had ftich 
great confequences, and which, probably fpeaking, 
determined the fate of the fecond Punic war, both the 
Confuls make a very great and glorious figure •, and in 
my opinion, if we were to take party with either the 
one or the other, it would be very difficult to know to 
which to give the preference. The boidnels of the 
dcfign formed by Nero, the Angularity of the enter- . 
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prize, with the good fuccefs that followed it, carry 
with them a Juftre, that ftrikes, amazes, and forces 
all fuffrages in his favour. Accordingly we fee in their 
triumph, though Livius appeared alone in the ffiew, 
the army and people declared for Nero ; all eyes were 
fixed upon his perfon, and the praifes and applaufes 
were principally lavifhed in his favour. 

But is this bold project, which fo much excites a_d- 
miration, really laudable in itfelf, and feparately from 
the dazzling luftre that furrounds it after the event ? 
The alarm of the Romans, whilft Nero was upon his 
march to join his collegue, were they ill-founded, and 
were they in the wrong to incline to accufe a General, 
who in fome meafure gave up his army and camp a 
prey to the enemy, by leaving them without an head, 
and deprived of the beft part of their (Length ? And 
was it probable, that fo aflive and vigilant a warrior 
as Hannibal, ffiould continue for above twelve days 
dozing to fuch a degree, as not to perceive in any 
manner the departure and abfence of the Conful ? 

We muft own that, if there was any temerity in 
this, the fuccefs, however happy, could neither cover 
nor excufe the fault of the General. But this judg¬ 
ment cannot be paffed on Nero’s enterprize. It is not 
fo wonderful, that Hannibal did not know of the de¬ 
parture of the Conful’s troops, or was not much moved 
with it. A General every day fends out greater or 
fmaller detachments from his army, which have no 
confequence. This was not very confiderable. Seven 
thoufand men out of an army of above forty thoufand, 
could not weaken it fo much, as to make it incapable 
of defending itfelf. He left officers there, whofe abi¬ 
lity and courage he knew, and whom he alfo knew to 
be highly capable of commanding in chief. Befides 
which three or four bodies of Roman troops, that 
furrounded Hannibal on all fides, fufficed to prevent 
him from making any great progrefs in the Conful’s 
abfence, even though he had difcovered it. Add to 
this, that that General, who faw his forces much di- 
miniffied by the feveral blows, which he had received, 
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feemed to be become lefs a£tive and bold in refpect to 
attacking. It was therefore with reafon, that the en- 
terprize of Nero, which fo much contributed to the 
victory, was generally admired. I fhould be highly 
in the wrong, if I took upon me to juftify feveral 
other actions of his life. 

On another fide, the conduct of Livius is no lefs 
worthy of admiration. Every body knows, how jea¬ 
lous the Roman Generals, even the wifeft of them, 
were of the glory of terminating alone, and by them- 
felves, an enterprize or war which they had began, 
and how much they apprehended the coming of a rival 
to deprive them of it, or even to fhare it with them. 
Livius lets nothing of this weaknefs ufualto the greateft 
men appear, or rather of this delicacy in point of glory 
and honour. He was in a condition to Hop and con¬ 
quer Afdrubal by himfelf, or at lead: he might flatter 
himfelf that he was. However, he fees his collegue 
without jealoufy, a little before his declared enemy, 
come to divide the honour of the vi&ory. His recon¬ 
ciliation mull have been very fincere, and his zeal for 
the good of his country very warm and predominant, 
entirely to fupprefs in his heart a fenfibility fo natural 
to man, and efpecially to a foldier. We alfo fee from 
this, how little probability there is for the rough an- 
fwer to Fabius put into his mouth. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


BOOK the NINETEENTH. 


T HIS book contains the hiftory of four 
years: 545, 546, 547, 54S. Its prin¬ 
cipal fubie&s are the expeditions of Scipio in 
Spain, the firft war of the Romans againft Phi¬ 
lip king of Macedonia, the election of Scipio 
for Conful, and the defign he forms of carrying 
the war into Africa. 


SECT. I. 

State of the affairs of Spain . Silanus defeats two bodies 
of enemies one immediately after the-other, and takes 
Hanno one of the Generals prifomr. Oringis in Bcetica 
taken by L. Scipio. P. Scipio retires to Tarraco. 'The 
Roman fleet , after having ravaged Africa , beats that 
of the Carthaginians. Treaty concluded between the 
Romans and fome other States againft Philip. Philip 
gains fome advantages againft the JEtolians. Sulpicius 
flies before that prince ; and the latter , in his turn , 
flies before Sulpicius. The Romans and Philip take the 
field. Attains and Sulpicius attack and take Oreum. 
Sulpicius is obliged to raife the Jiege of Chalcis. Def¬ 
er ip t ion of the Euripus. Attains is almoft furprized by 
Philip. That Prince returns into Macedonia. The 
/Etolians make peace with that Prince , in which the 
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allies on both fides are included. Provinces of the new 
Confuls . Phe facred fire in the temple of Vefta ex tin - 
guijhed . Cultivation of the lands reinftated in Italy . 

Praife of Hannibal. Praife of Scipio. Reflection of * 
Livy upon the affairs of Spain . Scipio gains a great 
victory over the Carthaginians commanded by Afdrubal 
and Mago Scipio returns to Parraco. Mafiniffa joins 
the Romans. Scipio feeks the amity of Syphax , goes to 
him in Africa , and meets Afdrubal there. Scipio be - 
fieges and takes Illiturgis , and entirely demolijhes it . 
Caftulon furrenders 0 and is treated with lefs feverity. 
Games and combats of Gladiators given by Scipio , in ho¬ 
nour of his father and uncle. Horrid ref elution of the 
inhabitants of AJlapa . They are all killed. Enter- 
prize againft Cadiz . Sicknefs of Scipio , which gives 

occafion for a [edition. Revolt of the Romans in camped 
at Sucre. Scipio ufes infinite addrefs in appeaftng and 
punijhing the /edition. 
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Liv.xx viii. 
1, 2. 


W E have feen the effect produced by the death 
of Afdrubal, in Italy : we now come to the 
fitnation of the affairs of the Romans and Carthagi¬ 
nians. Afdrubal the fon of Gifgo had retired into 
Bcetica. The coaits of the Mediterranean, and all the 
eaffern part of the province, were occupied by Scipio’s 
troops, and fubjeCted to the Romans. Hanno, who 
was come from Africa with a new army to fucceed 
Afdrubal the fon of Amilcar, having joined Mago, 
entered Celtiberia,. which is in the middle of the coun¬ 
try, where he foon faw himfelf at the head of a power¬ 
ful army. 

Scipio detached M. Silanus again ft him with ten 
thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe. The latter 
marched with fo much diligence, notwithflanding the 
difficulty* of the ways, that he arrived very near the 
enemy before they had any news of his march. He 
was but ten thoufand paces from them, when he was 
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informed by Celtiberian deferters, who had ferved him 5^5. 
• as guides, that he was not far from the way, through a0 ’ 7> ‘ 
which he muft pafs by two armies of the enemy : the 
one upon the left, commanded by Mago, and com- 
poled of nine thoufand new-raifed Celtiberians, who 
fcarce obferved any discipline the other upon the 
right, entirely confiding of warlike and well difciplined 
Carthaginians, commanded by Hanno. Silanus was 
not long in refolving. He ordered his troops to in¬ 
cline as much as pofTible to the left, and to avoid Hew¬ 
ing themfelves to the enemy’s advanced guards. They 
were but a thoufand paces diftant, when the Celtibe¬ 
rians at length faw them, and began to move, but 
with abundance of conlternation and diforder. Sila¬ 
nus had made his army refrelh themfelves with eating, 
and drew them up in battle. Mago, on the firft noife 
he heard, ran immediately, and drew up the troops in 
battle as well as he could. They came to blows. The 
Celtiberians made no great refinance, and were cut to 
pieces. The Carthaginians, who upon the news of 
the battle, were come from the other camp, and had 
made exceeding hafte, in order to arrive in time to 
their aid, had the fame fate'. Hanno their General 
was taken with fuch of the Carthaginians who arrived 
lalt, and found their companions defeated. Aim oft 
the whole cavalry, and what remained of the old infan¬ 
try, followed Mago in his flight, and-in ten days joined 
Afdrubal in the province of Cadiz. But the Celtibe¬ 
rian new-raifed forces difperfed themfelves- in the fo¬ 
re ft-s, and from thence returned home. 

By this victory, opportunely gained, Silanus put a 
ftop to intrigues which were not confiderable in their 
birth, but might be the fource of a very dangerous 
war, if the Carthaginians, after having armed the Cel¬ 
tiberians, had been given time to make the other neigh¬ 
bouring nations all'o take arms. It was for this reafon 
Scipio gave him all the praifes which his diligence 
and valour deferved •, and not to fruftrate the hope 
this fuccefs gave him of loon terminating the war, he 
let out immediately for the extremities of Spain in queft 
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of Afdrubal, the only enemy that remained for him 
to conquer. , 

That Carthaginian General was then incamped in 
Bcetica, to keep the States of that country, who were 
the allies of the Carthaginians, in their party. But 
having received advice of Scipio’s defign,Nhe decamped 
with a precipitation which rather refembled a flight 
than a retreat, and took refuge upon the coaft of the 
ocean near Cadiz. And as he was allured, that as 
long as' he kept his troops in one body, he fhould be 
expofed to the attacks of the enemy, he diftributed 
his foldiers into different cities, the walls of which 
w T ould defend their perfons, as their perfons would the 
walls. 

Scipio judging that the places, in which the enemy 
had Unit themfelves up, would coll him little pains 
indeed to take them, but much time, refolved to 
march back into Hifpania Citerior, that is, on this fide 
of the Iberus. However, not to leave this country ab- 
folutely at the diferetion of the Carthaginians, he fent 
his brother L. Scipio vrith ten thoufand foot and a 
thoufand horfe, to befiege Oringis, the moft opulent 
city of the country. It did not make a long defence. 
The inhabitants, fearing that the Romans, if they 
took the place by florm, would put all to the fword, 
without regard either to Spaniards or Carthaginians, 
opened the gates. All the Carthaginians were put in 
chains, with three hundred of the inhabitants, who 
had ufed their utmoft endeavours to fruftrate the de- 
fign of their countrymen. Their city, eftates, and 
liberty were, reftored to the reft. At the taking of this 
place about two thoufand of the enemy were killed : 
the Romans did not lofe above ninety men. 

This conqueft gave great joy to L. Scipio and Lis 
troops, and did them great honour when they rejoined 
their General and his army, with a croud of prifoners 
before them, whom they had taken in this expedition. 
P. Scipio gave his brother all the praifes he deferved, 
fpeaking in the moft honourable terms of the taking 
of Oringis, the glory of which he equalled to what he 

had 
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had acquired himfelf in the conquefl of Carthagena. A. R. uj- 
But as winter approached, and he had not time Ant c * 
enough to attempt Cadiz, or to march in purfuic of 
the difperfed parties of Afdrubal’s army, he returned 
with all his troops into Hifpania Citerior *, and hav¬ 
ing put them into winter-quarters, and made his bro¬ 
ther fet out for Rome with Hanno and the moft con- 
fiderable of the Carthaginian priloners, he went, him¬ 
felf to Tarraco. . 

This fame year the Roman fleet, commanded byLiv.xxviii* 
the Proconful M. Valerius Lasvinus, failed from Sicily 4- 
to Africa, and made great ravages in the territory of 
Carthage, and even round the walls of Utica. As it 
returned to Sicily, it met that of the Carthaginians, 
compofed of feventy fliips of war. This fleet it at¬ 
tacked, and took feventeen gallies and funk four. 

The reft were put to flight. The Roman General 
having beaten the enemy in this manner both by fea 
and land, returned to Lilybaeum, with confiderable 
fpoils of all kinds. And as there was no longer any 
enemy upon that fea, he lent very confiderable con¬ 
voys of corn from Sicily to Rome. 

In a preceding book, we have fpoke of a treaty, . 
concluded between the Romans and the JEtolians 
againft Philip King of Macedonia. Several other States 
and Kings had been invited to accede to it. Attalus 
King of Pergamus, Pleurates and Scerdiledes, both' 

Kings, the one of Thrace, and the other of Illyricum, 
accepted this invitation. The iEtolians exhorted the 
Spartans to do the fame. Their deputy reprefented in 
a lively manner to the Lacedaemonians all the oppref- 
fions, with which the Kings of Macedonia had loaded^ 
them ; and efpecially the defign they had always had, 
and ftill retained, of fubverting the liberty of Greece. 

He concluded with demanding, that the Lacedemo¬ 
nians fhould perfevere in the a-1 ance they had anciently 
made with the iEtolians ; that they fliould enter into 
the treaty concluded with the Romans, or that they 
fliould continue neuter. 
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Lycifcus, deputy from the Acarnanians, fpoke 
next, and declared openly for the Macedonians. He 
expatiated upon the fervices “ that Philip, Alexan¬ 
der’s father, and Alexander himfelf, had done Greece 
in attacking and ruining the Perfians, who were its 
moft ancient and 1110ft inveterate enemies. He dwelt 
upon the fhame and danger of fuffcring Barbarians to 
enter Greece *, fo he called the Romans. He added, 
that the wifdom of the Spartans ought to forefee the 
ftorm at a diftance which began to gather in the Weft, 
and would undoubtedly break out *, at firft upon Ma¬ 
cedonia, and afterwards upon ail Greece, of which it 
would occafion the ruin.” 

The fragment of Polybius, in which this deliberation 
is related, does not mention the confequence of it. The 
fequei of the hiftory {hews, that Sparta joined the 
.ZEtolians, and entered into the common treaty. It 
was at that divided into two factions, whofe intrigues 
and contefts, that rofe to the utmoft violence, occa- 
ftoned great troubles in the city. The one was hot 
for the interefts of Philip, and the other openly de¬ 
clared againft him. The latter prevailed. We find 
Machanidas at the head of the latter*, and that, tak¬ 
ing advantage of the diforders of the Commonwealth, 
he made himfelf mafter of it, and became its tyrant. 
The allies were intent upon making immediate ufe of 
the augmentation of forces, which the new treaty gave 
them by the union of feveral ftates. 

Attalus I. King of Pergamus, did the Romans 
great fervice in the war againft Philip. This little 
fovereignty had been founded fomewhat above forty 
years before the time of which we fpeak, by Phile- 
teres, an officer highly efteemed for his valour and 
conduct. Kyfimachus, one of the fuccefiors of Alex¬ 
ander, intrufted him with the treafure he had laid up 
in the caftle of Pergamus. After the death of Lyfi- 
machus, he continued in pofiefiion of the treafure 
and city. At his death, he left them to his nephew, 
Eumenes I. who augmented his principality with fome 
cities that he took from the Kings of Syria. Attalus I. 
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his coufin, fucceeded him, of whom we now fpeak. 
He aflumed the title of King, after having conquered 
the Galatians, and tranfmitted it to his pofterity, who 
enjoyed it to the third generation. 

I am going to relate the whole of this war of the 
Romans and their allies againft Philip, in refuming it 
from the Confulfhip of Marcellus and Crifpinus, where 
we left it, till the peace concluded in the Confulfhip 
of Scipio and Craflus. I fhall, in confequence, not 
be obliged to interrupt the hiftory of the war with 
Hannibal, which is our principal objedt, with fadts of 
much lefs importance. 

Machanidas was one of the firft that took the field. 
He entered the territory of the Achasans with his 
troops, which bordered upon thofe of Sparta. The 
Achreans and their allies fent deputies to Philip, and 
prefled him to come into Greece to afiift and defend 
them. The /Etolians under Pyrrhias, who had been 
this year eledted General jointly with Attains, ad¬ 
vanced to meet him as far as Lamia. Pyrrhias had 
with him the troops that Attalus and Sulpicius had 
fent him. Philip beat him twice, and the /Etolians 
were obliged to fhut themfelves up within the walls 
of Lamia. Philip retired to * Phalara with his army. 

He fet out from thence to repair to Argos, where 
the Nemsean games were upon the point of being 
folemnized, and at which he was very well pleafed to 
be prefent. W hi 111 he was employed in celebrating 
thefe games, Sulpicius having fet out from -)• Nau- 
padtus, and landed between Sicyon and Corinth, ra¬ 
vaged the whole flat country. Philip, upon this 
news, left the games, marched immediately againft 
the enemy, and coming up with them laden with 
booty, he put them to flight, and purfued them to 
their fhips. On returning to the games, he was re¬ 
ceived with general applaufe •, and the more, becaufe 
he quitted his diadem and purple robe, and mingled 
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with the common citizens; a fight highly grateful 
and Toothing to free Hates. But it was not long before 
his enormous debauches rendered him as odious as 
his popular behaviour had made him amiable. 

Some days after the celebration of the games, Phi¬ 
lip advanced as far as the city of * Elis, which had re¬ 
ceived an TEtolian garrifon. The firft day he ravaged 
the adjacent country : he then approached the city 
in order of battle, and made fome bodies of horfe ad¬ 
vance to the gates, to induce the TEtolians to make 
a falley. They accordingly did fo. But Philip was 
furprized to fee Roman troops amongft them. Sul- 
picius having fet out from Naupadtus with fifteen gal¬ 
leys, and landed four thoufand men, had entered the 
city of Elis in the night. The battle was rude. De- 
mophantus, the General of the Elean cavalry, having' 
perceived Philopcemen, who commanded that of the 
Adrians, advanced out of the ranks impetuoufly 
againft him. The latter waited his coming on, and 
with his fpear laid him at his horfe’s feet. Upon the 
fall of Demophantus, his cavalry fled. On another 
fide, the TElean infantry fought with advantage. 
The King feeing his troops began to give way, fpur- * 
red his horfe into the midft of the Roman infantry. 
His horfe, wounded with a javelin, threw him. The 
battle then became exceeding hot, both Tides exerting 
themfelves in an extraordinary manner ; the Romans 
to feize Philip, and the Macedonians to fave him. 
The king fignalized his courage on this occafion, 
having been obliged to fight a great while on foot in 
the midft of the horfe. A great (laughter was made 
in this battle. At length having been brought off by 
his troops, and remounted, he retreated, and in- 
camped five miles from thence. The next day he 
attacked a caftle, to which a great multitude of pea- 
fants had retired with their cattle, and took four thou¬ 
fand prifoners, and twenty thoufand great and fmall 
cattle : a poor advantage, that could not make him 
amends for the difgrace he had juft received at Elis. 

1 

* A city of Pcloponnefus. 

• At 
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At this inftant he received advice, that the Barba- 5+ 8 * 
rians had made an irruption into Macedonia. He fee 
out immediately to defend his country, leaving two 
thoufand five hundred men of his armies with his al¬ 
lies. Sulpicius retired with his fleet to * iEgina, 
where he joined King Attalus, and palled the win¬ 
ter. 

As foon as the fpring began, the proconful Sulpi-Liv.xxviiW 
cius and King Attalus quitted iEgina, and repaired 5 * 
to f Lemnos with their fleets, which together made 
fixty fail. Philip, on his fide, in order to be in a 
condition to face the enemy both by fea and land, 
advanced to J Demetrias. The ambaffadors of the 
allies came thither from all parts to implore his aid in 
their prefent great danger. He heard them favoura¬ 
bly, and promifed them all to fend them aid, accord¬ 
ing as time and occaflon fhould require. In confe- 
quence he did fo, and fent different bodies of troops 
into different places, to cover them againfl the attacks 
of the enemy : after which he returned to Demetrias. 

And, in order to be in readinefs to affifl fuch of his al¬ 
lies as fhould be attacked, he eftablifhed beacons in 
Phocis, Euboea, and the fma’ll ifland of § Peparethus, 
and on his fide placed guards on Tifeus, a very high 
mountain of Theffaly to watch them, in order to be 
fpeedily apprized of the march of the enemy, and of 
the places they intended to attack. 

I have repeated ellewhere, with fome extent, what Anc. Hitt. 
Polybius writes concerning fignals by fire; which is 
very curious. 

The Proconful and King Attalus advanced towards 
Euboea, and formed the liege of Oreum, which is 
one of the principal cities. It had two citadels very 
ftrongly fortified, and could make a long defence : 
but Plator, who commanded in it for Philip, furren- 
dered it treacheroufly to the befiegers. He purpofely 

* A fmall ifland in the gulf of Saronica. 

f Stalimene now, an ifland of the Archipelego. 

I A city of Theflaly, in Magnefia. 

§ A fmall ifland in the ASgean fea, near Theflaly. 
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made the fignals too late, that the fuccours might not 
arrive in time. It was not the fame at Chalcis, which 
Sulpicius had befieged immediately after the taking 
of Oreum. The flgnals there were made in time, and 
the Governor, who would not hearken to the Procon- 
ful, prepared for making a good defence. Sulpicius 
favv plainly that he had made a vain attempt, and he 
was fo prudent to renounce it that inftant. The city 
was very well fortified of itfelf, and, befides, fituated 
upon the Euripus, the famous ftrait, where the fea 
does not ebb and flow feven certain and periodical 
times a day, fays Livy, according to vulgar report •, 
but where that alternate motion is much more fre¬ 
quent, and the waves are toffed fometimes on one 
fide and fometimes on the other, with fuch violence, 
that they feem like torrents falling from the tops of 
mountains, without order and innumerably *, fo that 
{hips can at no time have either reft or fafety there. 

Attains befieged Opuns, a city of the Locrians, 
fituated not far from the fea. Philip ufed extraordi¬ 
nary diligence to aid it, having marched in one day 
above fixty miles. The city was juft taken when he 
approached, and he would have furprized Attalus, 
who was plundering it, if the latter, being apprized 
of his arrival, had not retired with precipitation. 
Philip purfued him to the fea-coaft. 

Attalus having retired to Oreum, and being in¬ 
formed that Prufias king of Bithynia had entered his 
dominions, he returned to Afia, as Sulpicius did to 
the ifland iEgina. Philip, after having taken feveral 
fmall places, and fruftrated the defign of Machanidas, 
tyrant of Sparta, who intended to attack the Eleans, 
whilft employed in preparing for the celebration of 
the Olympic games, repaired to the affembly of the 
Achaeans, which was held at * Egium, where he ex¬ 
pended to find the Carthaginian fleet, and to join it 
with his own ; but he that commanded it having been 
advifed that Attalus and the Romans were fet out 


* A town of Achaia properly fo called. 
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from Oreum, he retired, for fear they fhould come A.r. 54 s. 
to attack him. c * 

Philip f faw with great anguifh, that whatever di- Liv’xxviin 
ligence he ufed, he never arrived in time to execute s - 
his deflgns ^ fortune, faid he, taking pleafure in 
eluding all his endeavours, to fruftrate all occafions 
even before his eyes, and to deprive him of all ad¬ 
vantages juft when he was upon the point of feizing 
them. He however hid his grief from the affembly, 
and fpoke in it with an air of refolution and confi¬ 
dence. Having called the Gods and men to witnefs, 
that he had not let flip any occafion for marching on 
all ficec in queft of the enemy •, he added, J that it 
was hard to judge, whether he had fhewn more bold- 
nefs in feeking them, than they had fpeed in flying 
from him. That this was tacitly owning on their 
fide, they thought themfelves inferior to him in 
ftrength ; but that he was in hopes of gaining a com¬ 
plete vidfory over them foon, which would be an evi¬ 
dent proof of it. This difcourfe very much revived 
the courage of the allies. After having given the 
neceffary orders, and performed forne flight expedi¬ 
tions, he returned into Macedonia, to carry on the 
war there againft the Dardanians. 

P. Cornelius Scipio. 

P. Licinius Crassus. 

A year had paffed, during which the Romans, in- Liv.xxix. 
tent on more important affairs, had but little regard- 
ed the affairs<©f Greece. The iEtolians, feeing them- 
felves negledled on that fide, which was their foie re- 
fource, made their peace with Philip. The treaty was 
fcarce concluded, when the Proconful P. Sempronius 
arrived with ten thoufand foot, a thoufand horfe, and 
five and thirty fhips of war, which was a confiderable 

* Philippus mzerebat & angebatur, cum ad omnia ipfe raptim iflet, 
nulli tamen fe rei in tempore occ'urrifle j S: rapientem omnia cx 
oculis elufiffe celeritatem fuam fortunam. Liv. 

f Vix rationem iniri poffe, utrum ab fe audacius j an fugacius ab 
hofHbus geratur bellurn. Liv. 
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<t A. R. 547. aid. He was highly difpleafed at their having con- 
.. Ant. c. c j U( j cc j this peace without the confent of the Romans, 
contrary to the exprefs fenfe of the treaty of alliance. 

However, he did not infift upon continuing the 
Li*.xxix. war ; and the people of Epirus, who alfo defired an 
IS - end of it, being informed of his difpofition, fent 
deputies to Philip, who was returned into Macedo¬ 
nia, to induce him to conclude a general peace, giving 
him to underftand, they were in a manner allured, that 
if he would confent to have an interview with Sempro- 
nius, they would eafily agree upon the conditions. 
The King accepted tins propofal with joy, and re¬ 
paired to Epirus. As both fides defired peace, Phi¬ 
lip, to put the affairs of his kingdom in order, and 
the Romans to be in a condition to carry on the war 
with more vigour againft Carthage, the treaty was 
foon concluded. It was agreed, that three or four 
cities, or little Rates, of Illyricum, Ihould continue 
in the hands of the Romans, and * Atintania in thofe 
of Philip, in cafe the Senate Ihould confent to it.' 
The King caufed Prufias, King of Bithynia, the 
Achasans, Baeotians, Thelfalians, Acarnanians, and 
Epi rus, to be included in the treaty * the Romans', on 
their fide, included in it the people of Ilium, King 
Attalus, Pleurates, Nabis (tyrant of Sparta) who had 
fucceeded Machanidas, the Eleans, Meffenians, and 
Athenians. The Roman people ratified the treaty, 
becaufe they were glad to rid the Commonwealth of all 
other difficulties, in order to turn their whole forces 
againR Africa. Thus terminated this war of the allies 
by a peace, which was not of long duration. 

I relume the thread of the hiRory of the war with 
Hannibal, which I have interrupted a little to relate 
the fequei of that with Philip. 


A. R. 546. 
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Q^C^cilius. 

We are now in the thirteenth year of the fecond 
Punic war. The two Confuls had Bruttium (Calabria 
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* In Macedonia, near Epirus. 
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Ulterior) for their province, and were both to aCt a- A -R-54^* 
gainft Hannibal. All thofe who were to.command A ^' 6 C * 
had their provinces alfo affigned them. Liv.xxviii.. 

All the prodigies, which were then very numerous, ”• 
did not occafion lb much dread and alarm, as the go- 1V * 1 1 
ing out of the fire in the temple of Vella. The Veftal, 
by whofe negligence this misfortune had happened, 
was fcourged with rods by order of the Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus P. Licinius, and particular prayers were made to 
the Gods upon this occafion to expiate their wrath. 

Before the Confuls took the field, the Senate in- L * 1V> ^ 
ftrudted them to recal thofe who had abandoned their 
lands in the countries, and to re-inflate agriculture. 

What rendered this re-eflablifhment difficult, was the 
war’s having carried off mofl of the free people who 
applied themfelves to hufbandry ; there not being a 
fufficient number of (laves to fupply their places ; and 
the cattle having been taken away, and the farms 
either ruined or burnt in many places. ' Notwithftand- 
ing thefe obflacles, the authority of the Confuls re¬ 
placed a great number of inhabitants in their coun¬ 
tries. 

As foon as the fpring began, the Confuls fet out to 
take upon them the command of their armies. They 
marched into Lucania, which they reduced to return 
to its obedience to the Roman people, without being 
obliged to employ the force of arms. 

This year palled without any aCtion between them Liv.xxviii 
and Hannibal. For that General, after having fo**- 
lately feen his family and "country receive fo great a £? lyb * XJ * 
blow, in the death of his brother Afdrubal, and the ^* 
entire defeat of his army, did not think it proper for 
him to march againfl victorious enemies. The Ro¬ 
mans, on their fide, feeing that lie lay Hill, thought 
it advifeable to leave him fo; fo formidable was his 
name only, even whilft every thing around him was 
declining. Here Polybius, and Livy after him, make 
a reflection highly capable of giving us a great idea of 
Hannibal. That great man feemed, fay they, to 
ifiew himfelf ftill more worthy of admiration in bad, 

than 
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than in good fortune. And, indeed, is it not a kind 
of prodigy, that during thirteen years, which he had 
made war in a foreign country (far from his own, with 
very different fuccefs, at the head of an army com- 
pofed, not of Carthaginian citizens, but of a mixed bo¬ 
dy of different nations, not united amongft themfelves 
either by the fame laws or language ; and whole habits, 
arms, ceremonies, facrifices, and even Gods, were 
different he fhould know how to unite them fo effec¬ 
tually, that, during fo long a feries of years, no dif- 
cord between the troops, or fedition againft their Ge¬ 
neral, fhould arife, though they often wanted both 
provilions and money in an enemy’s country *, which 
in the firft Punic war had occafioned fo many difor- 
ders between the Generals and foldiers ? But, from the 
time he had loft his only refource by the death of Af- 
drubal, and the defeat of his army, and he had been 
reduced to retreat into a little corner of Bruttium, and 
to abandon all the reft of Italy; who would not think 
it furprizing that no diforder fhould happen amongft 
his foldiers, in a conjuncture when he was in 
want of all things ? For the Carthaginians, who 
found it highly difficult to find means to maintain 
their ground in Spain, fent him no more fupplies than 
if he abounded in every thing in Italy. And this is 
one of thofe great points that diftinguilh a man’s fu- 
perior genius, and fhew how high Hannibal’s abili¬ 
ties role in the art of war. 

That of Scipio was no lefs admirable. The wife 
adivity of that very young General entirely re-inftated 
the Roman affairs in Spain, as the tenacious protraction 
of Fabius had before done in Italy. Such happy be¬ 
ginnings were fuftained by an uniform conduCt, that 
never departed from itfelf in any thing, and by an 
uninterrupted feries of great and noble aCtions, that 
exalted his glory to the higheft point, and fuccefsful- 
ly terminated the moft dangerous war the Romans 
were ever engaged in. 

Livy obferves here, that the affairs of Spain, in re- 
fpeCt.to the Carthaginians, were almoft in the fame 
fituation as thofe of Italy. For the Carthaginians 

having 
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having been defeated in a battle, wherein their Gene- A. R. 54 6. 
ral was taken, had been obliged to retire to the ex- Ant \ c * 
tremities of the province and the coafls of the ocean. Liv.xxviii. 
All the difference was, that Spain, as well from the T2 - 
genius of the natives, as the nature and fituation of 
places, was far more proper for reviving a war, not 
only than Italy, but than any other part of the uni- 
verfc. Accordingly, though this wa| the firft pro¬ 
vince upon the terra firraa , into which the Romans 
entered, it is, however, the laft they entirely reduced 
into fubjedtion : which did not happen till the reign 
of Auguftus. 

At the time of which we are fpeaking, Scipio gave Liv.xxviii, 
great proofs of his ability and valour. Afdrubal, the I2 ~ l6 * 
fon of Gifgo, the mofl illuftrious of the Carthaginian 
Generals next to thofe of the Barcinian family, being 
returned from Cadiz, entered Hilpania * Ulterior. 

With the afTiftance of Mago, Hannibal’s brother, he 
made great levies throughout the country, and let on 
foot an army of -f fifty thoufand infantry, and fgur 
thoufand five hundred horfe. The two Carthaginian 
Generals encamped near JSilpia, in avail: plain, with 
defign to come to a battle, if the Romans offered it. 

Scipio rightly judged, that he was not in a con¬ 
dition to withftand fuch numerous forces with only 
the Roman legions; and that it was abfolutely ner 
celfary to oppofe them, at lealf in Ihew, with the aids 
of Spain itfelf; avoiding, however, to place any con¬ 
fidence in thofe Barbarians, and to take fo great a 
number of them into his army, that in cafe of trea- 
chery might occafion its ruin, as they had occafioned 
that of his father and uncle. The account of the 
battle that enfued, will fhew, with what wifdom he 
executed this projedt. Having fet out from Tarraco, 


* That was called Hifpania Citerior, which was on this fide of the 
river Iberus, in refpe6l to the Romans ; and that on the other Hi- 
fpania Ulterior. The latter included Lufitania (Portugal) and the 
countries on the fouth. 

•f* Polybius makes this army amount to feventy thoufand foot. 

X Some authors believe, that it is a city of Hilpania Tarraconenlis, 
called by Polybius, Helingos. 

and 
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A. R. 546-and received a reinforcement under Silanus on his 
A **‘ 6 Cm route at * Caftulon, he advanced as far as the city of 
Bascula * with all his forces, which amounted to for¬ 
ty-five thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe. 

When the two armies came in view, fome (light 
Ikirmilhes paffed. After both fides had fufficiently 
tried their force in many fmall engagements, Afdru- 
bal &as the firft that drew up his troops in battle. 
The Romans immediately did the fame. Both ar¬ 
mies were polled before the intrenchments of their 
camps, where they ftaid, in expectation that the other 
would begin the charge. The evening being come 
without either having moved, Afdrubal firft, and 
then Scipio, made his troops re-enter their camp. 
The fame palled feveral days, without coming to an 
action. 

Both parties continued to draw up in the fame man¬ 
ner. On the one fide the Romans, and on the other 
the Carthaginians, mixed with Africans, formed 
the main body. The Spaniards, who were allies either 
of the Romans or Carthaginians, were upon the 
wings of both armies. ‘Two and thirty elephants, 
placed in front of the Carthaginians, appeared at a 
diftance like caftles or baftions. It was expeCted in 
both camps, that the troops would engage in the 
order they had hitherto been drawn up : but Scipio 
was refolved to change the whole difpofition of his 
< army upon the day they fhould actually come to 

a battle. Over night, he gave orders, that both men 
and horfes fhould eat before day, and that the cavalry 
fhould hold themfelves in readinefs to move on the 
firft notice. 

It was fcarce day, when he detached all his horfe, 
with the light-armed foldiers, to attack the pofts of 
the Carthaginians. A moment after he fet out him- 
felf with all his infantry ; polling, contrary to the 
opinion of the enemy and his own troops, the Roman 

* Thefe two rivers were near the fource of the Bcetis or Guadal¬ 
quivir $ Caftulon to the north of the river. 

foldiers 
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foldiers upon the wings, and the Spaniards in the A.r. 54 6 . 
centre. Afdrubal, awakened by the noife of this un- A ^' 6 C - 
forefeen attack, immediately quitted his tent. He no 
fooner 'perceived the Romans before his intrench- 
ments, the Carthaginians in diforder, and the whole 
plain covered with the enemy, than on his fide he 
fent his whole cavalry again!! that of Scipio, and 
quitted his camp himfelf at the head of his infantry, 
without changing any thing in the order he had ufed 
before the battle. It was long doubtful between the 
horfe ; and it was not eafy for it to be decifive on their 
fide ; becaufe thofe who gave way (which happened 
alternately on both fides) found an allured retreat with 
their infantry. 

But when the two main bodies were not above five 
hundred paces from each other, Scipio put a flop to 
this a£lion, ordering the legions to open, and receive 
the cavalry and light-armed foldiers into the midft of 
them, of which he formed two bodies, that he polled 
with the corps de referve behind the two wings : and 
when he was upon the point of charging the enemy, 
he commanded the Spaniards, who were in the centre 
of his battle, to march in clofe order and foftly. As 
to himfelf, he fent from the right wing, which he 
commanded, to tell Silanus and Marcius to extend 
the left wing, at the head of which they were, as they 
Ihould fee him extend the right, and to make the molt 
lpeedy of their horfe and foot advance again!! the ene¬ 
my, in order to begin the charge, before the batta¬ 
lions in the centre could come to engage. Having 
lengthened the two wings in this manner, they march¬ 
ed fiercely again!! the enemy, each with three cohorts 
of foot, three fquadrons of horfe, and the light-armed 
troops, whillt the rell followed, forming an oblique 
line with the main body, in order to attack the Car¬ 
thaginians in the Hanks. 

There was an hollow in the centre, becaufe the 
Spaniards marched llowly, according to the order 
they had received *, and the wings were already en¬ 
gaged, when the Carthaginians and Africans, who 
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formed the enemy’s principal force, were not within 
the aifcharge of darts. Befides which, they dared 
not advance to the wings, to afiiSt thofe who were at 
blows, left they Should break their centre, and ex- 
pofe it uncovered to the enemy, who were upon the 
point of charging it. Thus the wings had two ene¬ 
mies to deal with at once : the cavalry and light¬ 
armed troops, who had taken a compals, in order to 
charge them in flank, and the cohorts, who attacked 
them vigorously in front, to feparate them from the 
main body. We lee from all that has been faid, what 
the ability of a great Captain can do. 

The wings fought for foine time with much bra¬ 
very : but the heat of the day becoming greater, the 
Spaniards, who had been obliged to quit their camp 
without refreshment, were too weak to fupport their 
arms, whilst the Romans, full of Spirit and vigour, 
had the farther advantage over them, that, by the 
conduct of their General, what was ftrongeft in their 
army had only to deal with what was weakeft in that 
of the enemy. The Strength and courage therefore of 
the latter being exhausted, they gave way ^ keeping 
their ranks, however, as if the whole army had re¬ 
treated by order of their General. But the viftor 
then having began to prefs them on all Tides with the 
more vigour, as he faw them lofe ground, it was no 
longer poflible for them to refifc; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the endeavours and remonstrances of Afdrubal, 
fear prevailing over Shame, they broke, and fled with * 
abundance of terror into their camp. The Romans 
would have purfued them into it, and made them- 
felves mafters of it, but for a violent Storm, during 
which fo much rain fell, that it was not without great 
pains, that the victors themfelves regained their own 
camp. 

Afdrubal feeing that the Turdetani had abandoned 
him, and that all the reft of the allies were upon the 
point of doing the fame, he decamped the following 
night, to prevent the evil from Spreading further. 
At day-break, Scipio being informed of the enemy’s 

2 retreat. 
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retreat, ordered his cavalry to purfue them. Though A.R. s *6* 
through the miftake of his guides, their march was A ^ c * 
lengthened ineffedtually, they however came up with the 
enemy, and charging them lometimes in the rear and 
fometimes in flank, they harrafled them continually, 
and retarded their flight fufflciently to give the le¬ 
gions time to arrive. From that moment it was no 
longer a battle, but a real (laughter •, till the General 
hirnfelf exhorting his troops to fly, efcaped to the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains with a body of about fix thoufand 
men half unarmed. All the reft were either killed or 
taken. Afdrubal, feeing his troops went over con¬ 
tinually to the enemy’s camp, abandoned the remains 
of his army, got to the fea-coaft during the night, 
and embarked on board fhips that carried him to 
Cadiz. 

Scipio having received advice of Afdrubal’s flight, Li v.xxviii. 
left ten thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe with Sila- l6 ’ 
nus, entirely to difperfc the remains of this army. 

As for hirnfelf, in feventy days, he returned to Tar- 
raco with the reft of his troops, examining every 
where on his route the conduct which the cities and 
petty princes had obferved in refpedt to the Romans, 
and diftributing rewards or punifhments according to 
their merits. 

After his departure, Mafinifla having taken fecret Liv. ibid, 
meafures with Silanus, in order to be admitted into 
the alliance of the Romans, went to Africa with a 
fmall number of his fubjebts, with defign to make his 
whole nation enter into it. Livy gives us no reafon 
for this change of Mafinifla, and contents hirnfelf 
with faying, that the conftant fidelity with which he 
perfevered in the amity of the Romans to the end of 
his life, that was very long, leaves room to judge that 
he did not a£t without fufficient motives. 

But from the account which we fhall give elfewhere See Llv. 
of the revolutions that happened about this time in XX1X - 
Numidia, it will appear that the Carthaginians had 
joined Mafinifla’s enemies. It was probably this, 
which induced that Prince to quit their alliance. And 
«. after- 
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afterwards the marriage of Sophonifba, who had been 
promifed to him, and was given to Syphax, made him 
entirely irreconcileable in refpedd to them. 

Mago followed Afdrubal to Cadiz, with the Ships 
the latter had fent back to him. Flight or defertion 
difperfed all the reft of the Carthaginian party, aban¬ 
doned by their leaders, into the neighbouring cities. 
Nothing farther appeared, at lead confiderable either 
by number, or drength. In this manner Scipio drove 
the Carthaginians out of Spain, fix years after he took 
upon him the command of the armies in that pro¬ 
vince, and thirteen after the beginning of this war be¬ 
tween the two nations. 

Silanus, having no longer any enemy to oppofe, re¬ 
turned to Scipio at Tarraco, and informed him, that 
the war was entirely terminated. 

Some time after, L. Scipio arrived at Rome, whi¬ 
ther his brother fent him with a great number of illuf- 
trious prifoners, with the news of Spain’s being totally 
reduced. This fpread univerfaljoy throughout the 
city. The wifdom and valour of that young Hero was 
extolled to the Ikies. But as to himfelf, infatiable of 
glory, he considered all he had hitherto done but as 
a flight fleetch of the great enterprizes he meditated. 
Intent on the deflgn of carrying the war to the walls 
of Carthage, he judged it neceflary to concert fome 
intelligence and Support in Africa. 

Syphax reigned then in the bed part of Numidia, 
over the People called Mafoefyli. He was a power¬ 
ful Prince, but one who piqued himfelf but little in 
point of faith and condancy to his engagements. He 
had formerly entered into a treaty of alliance and amity 
with the two Scipios, father and uncle of him we are 
now fpeaking ; and afterwards he had gone over again 
to the party of the Carthaginians. Scipio, who be¬ 
lieved he Should have occaflon for him in order to fuc- 
ceed in his great deflgn, endeavoured to regain him, 
and fent La?lius to him with confiderable prefents. 
Syphax did not wait much prefifing. He faw at this 
time the affairs of the Romans profperous on all fldes ♦ 
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and, on the contrary, thofe of the Carthaginians de¬ 
clining continually both in Spain and Italy. He how¬ 
ever declared, he would conclude nothing but with 
the Roman General in perfon. Eselius returned, hav¬ 
ing only made Syphax engage for the fafety of Scipio’s 
perfon, in cafe he fhould determine to come to him. 

That Prince’s amity was of the laft importance to 
Scipio’s views upon Africa. Fie was the" moft opu¬ 
lent King of the country. He had already been at 
war with the Carthaginians. His dominions were 
very commodioufly fituated in refpe£t to Spain, from 
which they were only feparated by an arm of the fea 
narrow enough. Scipio judged that fuch an advan¬ 
tage was well worth expoling himfelf even to a con- 
fiderable danger, and without helitatinp- fet out from 
Carthagena with two fhips, in order to have an inter¬ 
view with Syphax. At the fame time Afdrubal, the 
fon of Gifgo, the Carthaginian General, who had 
lately been reduced to abandon Spain, retired to the 
fame Prince with feven fnips. "He was in the port, 
when he perceived the two Roman galleys out at fea. 
He took fome pains in order to attack, them. But 
the wind, which blew hard, having foon brought 
Scipio into the port, Afdrubal did not dare to infult 
him, and thought of nothing but going to Syphax, 
whither Scipio foon followed him. 

Syphax was highly pleafed to lee court made to him 
by two Generals of the two moft powerful States of 
the Univerfe, who came in one day to demand his aid 
and alliance. He invited them both to lodge in his 
palace. He even took pains to perfuade them to ter¬ 
minate all their differences by an interview. But Sci¬ 
pio excufed himfelf, by declaring, that he had no 
perfonal interefls to adjuft with Afdrubal, nor any 
powers for treating of affairs of Hate with, an enemy. 
However, at the King’s requefl, he confented to eat 
with Afdrubal, and even to lie upon the fame bed with 
him.. 

Scipio’s converfation had fo many beauties, and his 
addrefs in giving the bent to people’s minds was ib 
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great, that, during the entertainment, he not only 
charmed Syphax, a Barbarian Prince, and the more 
eaiy to win by'a politenefs and complacency entirely 
new to him, but even Afdrubal, the inveterate enemy 
of the Romans, and of Scipio in particular. That 
Carthaginian owned afterwards, that this converfation 
had given him an higher idea of Scipio than all his 
victories. He added, that he did not doubt, but that 
Syphax and his kingdom would for the future be en¬ 
tirely devoted to the Romans *, fuch wonderful art had 
Scipio to inlinuate, and gain the confidence of all 
thofe with whom he treated ! 

But another thought engroffed Afdrubal, and gave 
him the moil cruel anxiety. “ He rightly perceived, 
that it was not for the fake of diverting himfelf along 
the coaits of the fea, nor to gratify his curiofity, that 
a captain of fuch great reputation had come to Africa 
with two galleys, abandoning his troops in a province 
newly conquered, and had expofed himfelf in an ene¬ 
my’s country to the dilcretionary faith of a Prince, 
upon which he had no great reafon to rely.- That the 
end of this voyage undoubtedly was the defign Scipio 
had formed to attack Africa. He knew, that Gene¬ 
ral had long meditated that conqueft, and openly 
afked, why as Hannibal had the boldnefs to carry the 
war into the heart of Italy, Scipio fhould not go, and 
make it at the gates of Carthage He concluded, 
from all thefe reafonings, that the Carthaginians for 
the future were not to think of recovering Spain, but 
of preferving Africa*, and he was not miftaken. 

It might be afked, whether it v/as confident with 
prudence in Scipio to undertake the voyage of which 
we are fpeaking, and to expofe himfelf without necef- 
fity to all the dangers which might refult from it. 
Some moments fooner, Afdrubal might have feized 
his perfon : and what a misfortune would that have 
been to Rome ! Neither did he hazard lefs in relpedl 
to Syphax, a Prince, who was not a Have to his en¬ 
gagements, and a6hially the ally of the Carthaginians, 
and who. feeing himfelf malter of the perfon of their 
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moft formidable enemy* might very naturally be A R - 54 5 * 
tempted to deliver him up to them. We fhall fee 
Fabius in the fequel reproach him with this action as 
rafh, and contrary to rules. But the authority of Fa¬ 
bius, who was extremely prejudiced againft Scipio, 
ought not to be of any great weight here. For my 
part, I dare not venture to determine in fuch a doubt¬ 
ful cafe: and muft leave that to the reader. If the L - v 
event is to determine in fuch a cafe, the anfwer were 39* 
eafy but the wife Fabius obferves, that events teach 
only fools : Eventus ftultorum magifter eft, However 
it be, Scipio had no reafon to repent his voyage, and 
did not return into Spain, till after having made a 
league offenfive and defenfive with Syphax againft 
the Carthaginians. Having reimbarked on board of 
his galleys, he returned in four days to the port of 
Carthagena ; and immediately applied to the affairs of 
the province. , 

The Romans, indeed, had nothing farther to fear 
from the Carthaginians in Spain : but there were ftill 
fome cities, whole inhabitants remembering the ani- 
mofity they had evidenced againft the Romans, re¬ 
mained quiet only through fear, and not inclination. 

The greateft, as well as the moft criminal, were Illi- 
turgis and Caftulon. The latter, after having been 
the ally of the Romans in the time of their profperity, 
had quitted them for the Carthaginians, foon after the 
defeat of the Scipios and their armies. The people 
of Illiturgis had even fignalized their revolt by egre¬ 
gious cruelty, in maftacring fuch of the Romans, as, 
after the lofs of the battle, had come to take refuge 
amongft them. Scipio, as foon as he came to Spain* 
well knew what thofe people had deferved : but to 
punifh them was not proper then. Now when the tran¬ 
quility of Spain was reinftated, he thought it time to 
take vengeance of the guilty. 

Accordingly having made L. Marcius come to him Liv.xxviu* 
from Tarraco, he ordered him to beftege Caftulon 
with the third part of his troops •, and he moved him- Hapi 2 yz\ 
felf with the reft of the army againft Illiturgis, where 
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A.R. 54 6 - he arrived after five days march, attended by Lslius. 
^ac6 C * i R habitants, inllrudted beforehand by the re¬ 

proaches of their confciences of what they had to fear, 
had made all the necefiary preparations for a good de¬ 
fence. Convinced that they could not efcape puniSh- 
ments and death, they were determined to fell their 
lives dear. This resolution had been generally taken 
in the place. Men and women, old and young, all 
were Soldiers. Fury and defpair Served them inilead 
of courage, and rendered all exhortations Superfluous. 
The befieged defended themfelves with fo much ar-> 
dour, that this army, which had Subjected Spain, had 
more than once the lhame of being repulfed far from 
the walls by the burghers of a Single city. Scipio ap¬ 
prehending, that this bad fuccefs might difcourage 
his troops, and increafe the boldnefs of the enemy, 
thought it incumbent upon him to Share in the danger. 
For this reaSon, after having reproached the Soldiers 
with their want of vigour, he caufed Scaling ladders to 
be brought, and declared, that he would mount in 
perfon to attack the place, if others refufed to do fo. 
He was already at the bottom of the wall, when all the 
Soldiers, terrified with the danger to which they Saw 
their General expofed, cried out with one voice to 
him to retire ♦, and at the Same time planted their lad¬ 
ders in Several places at once, and went up them with 
great intrepidity. 

Lselius on his fide did not puSh the attack with lefs 
ardour. It was then, that the befieged began to loSe 
courage, and thoSe who defended the walls having been 
beat off, the Romans made themfelves mailers of them 
immediately. The citadel at the Same time, in effefl 
of the tumult excited in the city, was taken on the 
very fide fuppofed impregnable, Some African defer- 
ters, who Served in the Roman army, having climbed 
with abundance of difficulty to the top of the rock, by 
ways that feerned impradlicable. 

The Slaughter was horrible, and then was Seen what 
rage, hatred, and revenge, are capable of doing. No 
body thought of taking prifoners or plunder, though 
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the effects of the inhabitants were at the difcretion of A, ^ t ' 5 £ 6 * 
the foldiers. The vidtors put all to the fword that * £ 0 *6. ‘ 
came in their way, and killed indifferently men and 
women, old and young, even to infants at the bread. 

They afterwards let fir-e to the houfes, and deflroyed 
all that efcaped the flames, fo inveterate were they to 
obliterate the leafl trace of a city that had made itfelP 
fo deteflable to them. 

Scipio marched his army from thence to Caflulon, 
which was defended not only by the Spaniards of the 
place, but by lbme Carthaginian troops, the remains 
of Afdrubal’s army, who had fled thither. The news 
of the taking and deflroying of Illiturgis had preceded 
the arrival of Scipio, and filled the place with terror 
and defpair. As the cafe of the Carthaginians, who 
were within it, was different from that of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and every one thought only of his own interefl: 
without regard to thofe of others, their mutual dif- 
truft foon degenerated into open. difcord. The be- 
fieged delivered up Himilco, the Carthaginian com¬ 
mander, with his troops, and the city to Scipio. This 
vidtory was lefs bloody than the former : and indeed 
the inhabitants of Caflulon were lefs criminal than 
thofe of Illiturgis, and their voluntary furrender had 
very much appealed the rage of the Romans. 

After this expedition Marcius was detached to re¬ 
duce fuch of the Barbarians as were not entirely fub- 
iedled under the power of the Romans •, and Scipio 
returned to Carthagena, in order to thank the Gods 
for the advantages he had obtained by their protection, 
and to celebrate Games there and exhibit combats of 
Gladiators, for which he had caufed preparations to 
be made, in honour of his father and uncle. 

He ufed in thefe combats neither flaves, nor mer- Liv.xxvUu 
cenarics accuftomed to traffic with tleir blood, but all - 1, 
perfons, who voluntarily offered themfelves, and 
without any motive of interefl. Some had been fent 
to him by the country, who were glad of an occafion 
to make known the valour of their fubjecls : lcme 
came of themfelves, to make their court to Scipio : 
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A. R.54.6. others out of bravado and through emulation had 

A 2o 6. C * e i t her given or accepted challenges, in confequence of 
which they fought. There were fome who agreed to 
decide quarrels by the fword, which they either could 
not, or would not, determine otherwife. Amongft 
thefe were perfons of illuftrious rank, as Corbis and 
Orfua two coufin-germans, who agreed to decide their 
dilputed right to the principality of the city of Ibis by 
the fword. Corbis was the eldeft : but Orfua was the 
fon of the laft pofTeffor ; to whom the elder brother 
had bequeathed that foyereignty at his death. Scipio 
endeavoured to accommodate the affair amicably, and 
to reconcile them : but they declared, that their neareft 
relations had already made them the fame propofal, 
which they would not hearken to •, and that they 
would acknowledge no other arbiter of their difference 
but tiie god Mars. The fury with which they fought, 
chufing rather to die than to be in fubjedlion to each 
other, was at once an affecting fpedlacle to the army, 
and a leffon highly proper to intimate how great an evil 
the defire of reigning is amongft mankind. The eldeft 
was victorious, and remained peaceable pofTeffor of 
the city. The battles of the Gladiators were followed 
by funeral games as magnificent as they could be in 
the province and in a camp. 

Liv.xxviii, In the. mean time S.cipio’s lieutenants aftcd. con- 

A. ~3 : ^ formably to his orders in the places to which he had 

Hifp! 273. I* en t them. Marcius having paffed the river BGetis, 
received two opulent cities by capitulation, without 
having been obliged to employ the force of arms. It 
was not the fame at Aftapa. The Roman army hav¬ 
ing approached that place in order to attack it, the in¬ 
habitants, who knew that, by their depredations and 
murders 'committed in cold blood, they had incenfed 
the Romans again!! them to fuch a degree, that they 
had no pardon to hope ; and befides, relying little upon 
the goodnefs of their walls, or the force of their arms, 
they formed a flrange and favage refoluticn againft 
themfelves. They piled up in the middle of the pub¬ 
lic place the richeft of their moveables, with all their 
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gold and filver, placed their wives and children upon 
the top of them, and furrounded the whole with dry 
and immediately combuftible wood. They afterwards 
ordered fifty of their ftrongeft young men, well arm¬ 
ed, to guard in this place, as long as die fuccefs of 
the battle fhould be doubtful, both their trcafures, 
and the perfons infinitely dearer to them •, and when 
they fhould perceive, thar all hopes were loft, to fet 
fire to the pile, and to leave nothing confided to their 
care upon which the enemy could exercife their furv. 
That as to themfelves, if they could not fave the city, 
nor avoid being overcome, they would all perifh in 
battle. They added the moft horrid imprecations 
againft thofe, whom want of courage, or the hope of 
laving their lives, fhould prevent from executing this 

O ' ± o 

defign. 

After having taken thefe meafures, they fuddenly 
opened the gates of the city, and charged the Romans 
with the utmoft fury. Such a Tally was not expected. 
Some fquadrons, with the light-armed, quitted the 
camp that moment to meet them : but they were vigo- 
roufly repulfed, and the Romans had been obliged to 
fight near their intrenchments, if the main body of the 
legions had not drawn up in battle as foonas poftible,and 
marched againft the enemy. Upon that the people of 
Aftapa, throwing themfelves defperately into the midft 
of arms and wounds, put the front ranks of the Ro¬ 
man infantry.into diforder for fome time. But thofe 
old foldiers oppofing a determinate bravery to the 
boldnefs and temerity of thofe furious people, by the 
daughter of the fore moft quelled the violence of thofe 
that followed them. Seeing however that none gave 
way, and that being determined on death, they fuf- 
fered themfelves to be killed, without quitting their 
pofts, they opened in the centre, as ic was eafy to do 
in effedt of their great number, and having furrounded 
the enemy in the middle,, they obliged them to dole 
up into an orb, and killed them all together to the iaft 
man. 
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The murder committed in the city was more horrid. 
For it was fellow citizens that flaughtered a multitude 
of women and children, incapable from their fex and 
tender years to make any defence * and afterwards 
threw their bodies, moft of them ftill alive, upon a 
pile purpofely fet on fire, whilft the flames were almoft 
extingufilled by the abundance of blood, that dreamed 
on all fides ; and at length, tired with killing, they 
leaped with their arms into the fame flames, to be con- 
fumed with their own people, whom they had mafia- 
cred in fo deplorable a manner. 

Every thing was executed when the Romans entered 
the place; who at firft were {truck with horror and 
aftonifhment at fo dreadful a fight. But, prefently 
after, when they perceived the gold and fiiver glitter¬ 
ing through the other things, which the fire was de- 
ftroying, their natural avidity had its effedt. They 
threw themfelves fo eagerly into the middle of the 
flames to take out thofe valuable things, that feveral 
perfilied in them, and others were much hurt by the 
fmoke and {team, thofe who were foremoft not having 
it in their power to fall back, becaufe they were pufli- 
ed on by thofe behind them, who were defirous to 
fhare in the booty. Thus the city of Aftapa was en¬ 
tirely confumed by fire and fiword, without the foldiery 
being able to make any advantage of the plunder. 

Marcius had no farther occafion to ufe force for re¬ 
ducing all the reft of the country, and having entirely 
reftored tranquility by the terror of his arms alone, he 
led back his victorious troops to Carthagena, where 
Scipio expedted him. 

I do not know that hiftory has a more terrible ex¬ 
ample of the fury and rage, to which defpair can drive 
mankind : the odium of it is not to be afcribed to the 
Romans ; the enemy, with whom they had to deal, 
being obftinately determined to die, and neither to 
afk nor .receive quarter. 

At the fame time, deferters came from Cadiz, who 
’ offered Scipio to deliver up that city, with the Car¬ 
thaginian garrifon, and the General who commanded 


it. 
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it. Mago had retired thither after his defeat, and A - R - 5 + 6 - 
having drawn together fome fhips upon the ocean, had ~ 20 ' 6 ^' 
received iome Supplies from the coafts of Africa be¬ 
yond the Straits, and from the neared quarters in Spain, 
by the affidance of Hanno, a Carthaginian officer. 

Scipio accepted the promife of the deferters, and gave 
them his own ^ and having ient them back, he made 
Marcius fct out with a body of troops to attack Cadiz 
by land; whilft Laslius, in con'cert with him, was to 
act againft that city by fea with feven galleys of three, 
and one of hve benches of oars. 

Scipio in the mean time was taken very ill, and ru- Liv.xxviiL 
mour made his ficknefs much more dangerous than it *4—z 9 . 
really was, as it uiiially happens through the natural 
propenfity of mankind to exaggerate and magnify what —275. 
they hear with new circumftances. The whole pro¬ 
vince, and efpecially the mod didant quarters, were 
filled with trouble and confufion in effeCt of this news 
compounded of true and falfe : and we may perceive 
what confequence the reality of that General's death 
would have had, as a groundlefs rumour of it was at¬ 
tended with Such dreadful effeCts. The allies became 
unfaithful, and the foldiers feditious. Mandonius and 
Indibilis, having made their Subjects and a great num¬ 
ber of Celtiberians take arms, made incurfions into 
the territories of the allies of the Roman people. Rut 
the mod unhappy circumftance of this revolt was, that 
even the Roman citizens themfelves forgot their duty 
to their country. 

Near Sucro there was a body of eight thoufand Ro¬ 
mans, who had been made to encamp there, in order 
to awe the people on that fide of the Iberus. Thofe 
troops had begun to mutiny, before the news of 
Scipio’s illnefs had Spread. Long eafe, as ufually 
happens, had infenfibly produced licentioufnefs. Ac- 
cuftomed, during the war, to live at large in the 
enemy’s country, they Suffered themfelves with great 
reluctance to be kept within bounds in time of peace. 

At fird they only murmured in Secret. “ If there be 
“ dill any enemies in the province,” Said thefe foldiers, 
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•“ why do they keep us in a country at peace, where 
“ we flay with our arms a-crofs in a flate of inaction. 
<c Or, if the war be terminated, why don’t they let 
“ us return to Italy ?” The news of Scipio’s ficknefs, 
followed immediately with the rumour of his death, 
exceedingly increafed their bad difpofition. They 
demanded their pay with more infolence then became 
well-difciplined foldiers. Upon the guards they were 
fo infolent as to infult the tribunes, when they walked 
the rounds, and many went out to maraud in the 
neighbouring villages, whofe inhabitants were allies 
of the Romans. And laftly, in open day, and with¬ 
out regard to orders, they quitted their colours, and 
went where they pleafed, without afking permiflion of 
their officers. They had no longer any regard in the 
camp either to the laws of war, or the authority of 
the officers : the caprice and will of the foldiers were 
their foie rule and dire< 5 lor. 

They however flill retained an appearance of a 
Roman camp, folely with the hope of rendering their 
tribunes the accomplices of their {edition and diforder. 
With this thought, they fuffered a council of war to 
aflembie in the great parade, they gave the watch¬ 
word, and kept guard in their turns as ufual. Thus* 
though they had in reality entirely thrown off the 
yoke, they however made it a law to themfelves to 
retain the outfide of obedient foldiers. But at length, 
when they perceived that their tribunes difapproved 
their condudt, that they were determined to 'reform 
it, and r,efufed to join in the revolt, and enter into 
their confpiracy, they no longer obferved any mea-, 
lures, and the fedition broke out openly. They 
drove their officers out of the camp, and unanimoufly 
transferred the command to two private foldiers, the 
authors of the fedition, who were C. Albius of Calae, 
and C. Atrius of Umbria. Thefe two infolent per- 
fons did not content themfelves with the enfigns of 
legionary Tribunes ; they had the impudence to af- 
fume the marks of fupreme power, and to caufe the 
rods and axes to be carried before them j without 
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confidering, that the fuperb equipage they employed for A - R - 54^. 
keeping others in refpe<ft and awe, would foon be the in- A ^ c * 
ftruments of the punifhment their crime had deferved. 

The mutineers expe<fted every moment couriers 
with the news of Scipio^s funeral. But feveral days 
having palled without any confirmation of the report 
of his death, they began to enquire out the firft au¬ 
thors of it, every one drifting it from himfelf, and 
chufing rather to feem to have believed too lightly 
the news, than to have invented it. It was then that 
the ringleaders of the mutiny, feeing themfelves no 
longer fupported with the k fame ardour as had been 
exp relied at firft, began to look on the Fafces, which 
they had foolifhly affirmed, with terror, and to trem¬ 
ble at the efredts of a legitimate authority, upon the 
point of letting fall upon them the whole weight of a 
juft vengeance. 

The fedition was now, if not extinguifhed, at lead: 
much damped, when couriers, upon whom they might 
rely, brought advice, firft that Scipio was alive, and 
next, that he was abfolutely out of danger. Soon 
after, feven legionary tribunes, lent by Scipio, arrived 
in the camp. The light of thcfe officers at firft in- 
cenfed the foldiers, but their obliging and familiar 
behaviour, attended with an air of kindnefs and good 
will, foon made every body quiet. They intruded 
themfelves into the knots of foldiers difcourfing toge¬ 
ther, and fhared in the converfation; and without 
reproaching them in the leaft with their pall condudf, 
they only feemed curious to be informed of the occa- 
Jion of their difcontent and alarms. The foldiers com¬ 
plained of not having been paid upon the fixt days. 

They added, that it was by their valour the glory of 
the Roman name had been preferved, as well as the 
province, which the deaths of the two Scipios, and 
the defeat of their armies, had expofed to the utmoft 
danger. The Tribunes replied, that their complaints 
were juft, and their demands reafonable; and that 
they Ihould not fail to inform the General of them. 

That they were infinitely pleafed, that nothing worfe 
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had happened; that it was eafy to give them fatis- 
fadtion : that Scipio and the commonwealth were in a 
condition, and intended, to beftow upon their fer- 
vices and valour the rewards they had deferved. 

Scipio was at no lofs when the queftion was to 
make war ; that was his trade : but never having 
experienced fedition before, it give him fome diffi¬ 
culty. He was terrified with excefles in his army, 
that left no room for clemency : and he was afraid of 
carrying feverity too far. He refolved to adl with 
prudence and moderation, as he had already be¬ 
gan. In order to this, he fent thofe to the tributary 
cities who collected the revenues of the common¬ 
wealth ; and that gave the foldiers hopes that they 
fhould immediately be paid their arrears. Some days 
after, he publiflied a decree, by which they were 
commanded to come to Carthagena to receive their 
pay, feparately by companies, or altogether, if they 
chofe it. The fedition was already much weakened: 
but when it was known that the people of Spain, 
who had taken arms, had laid them down, it w 7 as in- 
tirely extinguifhed. For Mandonius and Indibilis 
had no fooner received advice that Scipio was in per- 
fedt health, than they abandoned their enterprize, and 
returned into their countries. In effect, there was 
neither Roman, nor ftranger, that the Soldiers of 
Sucro could aflociate in their revolt. 

After many reflexions, they made the only choice 
that offered ; which was to put their fate into the 
hands of their General, whether he thought fit to ufe 
a juft: rigour in refpedt to them, or fhould incline to 
clemency, of which they did not entirely defpair. 
cc They reprefented to themfelves, that he had fre¬ 
quently pardoned enemies conquered by the force of 
arms : that in their fedition there had not been a An¬ 
gle fword drawn, nor a drop of blood fhed. That 
having been far from carrying their crime to the laft 
excefs, they did not deferve to be treated with the 
excefs of rigour. 59 They flattered themfelves with 
thefe thoughts, according to the natural propenfity 
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of mankind to palliate and excnfe their faults. They y- 6 * 
were only in doubt whether they fhould go for their * 
pay all together, or by feparate companies. They 
chofe to do what they thought fafeil, which was net 
to feparate. 

Scipio on his fide deliberated on the conduct it was 
necefiary to obferve in refpedl to them. Some were 
for confining the punifhment to the ringleaders, who 
were about thirty-five : others believed fo criminal a 
fedition required a more general punifhment. The 
opinion for lenity prevailed. At the breaking up of 
the council, the foldiers who were in Carthagena, 
were ordered to hold themfelves in a readineis to 
march againfl the revolted Spaniards, and to provide 
fubfiflence for feveral days. And it was given out, 
that the council lately held was upon this expedition. 

When the rebels were near Carthagena, they were 
informed, that all the troops Scipio had in that city, 
were to fet out under the command of Silanus. This 
news did not only deliver them from the dread and 
anxiety the remembrance of their crime gave them, 
but occafioned great joy amongfl them. They ima¬ 
gined, that their General was upon the point of re¬ 
maining alone with them, and that they fhould be 
more in a condition to give him law, than to receive 
it from him. They entered the city towards the clofe 
of the day, and faw the troops of Carthagena making 
all preparations for their departure. 

During the night, thofe who were to be punifhed 
were feized. Good meafures were taken to do it with¬ 
out noife. Towards the end of the night, the bag¬ 
gage of the army, which, as it was pretended, was to 
fet out, began its march. At the break of day the 
troops advanced out of the city, but flopped at the 
gate, and guards were polled at all the other gates, 
to prevent any one whatfoever from coming; out. 

After thefe precautions, thofe who arrived the 
night before came to the affembly, to which they had 
been filmmoned, with an air of haughtinefs and arro¬ 
gance, as people who by. their cries were upon the 
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A. R. 546. point of giving the General terror, and far from fear¬ 
ing any thing from him. Scipio then afcehded his 
tribunal; and at that inftant the troops who had 
been made to march out of the city, having re-en¬ 
tered under arms, furrounded the unarmed foldiers 
afiembled round their General, as was their cuftom. 
At that moment all their infolence forfook them, as 
they owned afterwards •, and what terrified them molt, 
was the vigour and healthy look of Scipio, whom 
' they expected to find languid and weak with long 
ficknefs, and a vifage more fierce and enraged than 
they had observed him to have in the day of battle. 
He continued fitting for fome time without faying 
any thing, till he was informed that the authors of 
the fedition had been carried to the public place, and 
that all things were ready. 

Then caufing filence to be made by a Lidtor, he 
fpoke in terms to this eiTedt: cc I never thought, that 
when I was to fpeak to my foldiers, I could have 
been at a lofs for what to fay. However, at this 
time, both thoughts and expreffions fail me. I do 
not know what name to give you. Shall I call you 
citizens *, you, who have revolted againfl your 
country : you, who have thrown off your obedience 
to your General’s authority, and violated the reli¬ 
gion of the oath in which you had bound ycurfelves 
to him ? Or fhali I call you enemies ? You have 
the outfides, the afpects, the habits of citizens 
but your actions, language, and confpiracies fliew 
you to be enemies. And accordingly, wherein 
have your intentions and hopes differed from thofe-- 
of the Spaniards ? You are even more criminal, 
and more frantic than them. For, after all, they 
followed, as the leaders of their phrenzy, Mando- 
nius and Indibilis, Princes of the blood royal: 
whereas you have had the bafenefs to acknowledge 
an Atrius and an Albius for your Generals, both 
the vile, the infamous dregs of the army. Deny that 
you have had any fhare in fo deteflable, fo extrava¬ 
gant, a defign. Affirm, that it was the contri¬ 
vance 
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vance of a fmall number of frantic abandoned A. R. 546. 
wretches. I fhall be glad to believe you ; and it is A ^ c * 
my intereft fo to do. * '* 

“ As to me, after having driven the Carthaginians 
out of Spain, I did not imagine, conhdering the 
condudt I have obferved, that there was a fingle 
place in the whole province, where my life was 
hateful, or a fingle man that could defire my death. 

How much was I deceived in this hope ! The mo¬ 
ment the report of my death fpread in my camp, 
myloldiers, my own foldiers, not only heard it with 
indifference, but even expected the confirmation of 
it with impatience. I am Tar from thinking, that 
the whole army thought in the fame manner. If I 
believed that, I could no longer fupport a life be¬ 
come fo odious to all my country, and to all my 
cc foldiers, and flionld facrifice it here before your 
eyes. 

“ But not to fpeak of what concerns me : Let us 
fuppofe, that you believed my death with more pre¬ 
cipitation than joy, and that I did not deferve your 
attachment and fidelity fo much as I imagined; what 
had your country done to you, that you fhould be¬ 
tray it by joining Mandonius and Indibilis ? What 
had the Roman people done to you, that you fhould 
turn your arms againft them ? What injury had 
you received from them, to deferve fuch a revenge ? 

What! did your not being paid a few days, during 
the illnefs of your General, feem a fufficient reafon 
“ for violating.all laws human and divine ? In for- 
“ mer times, an unjuft lentence and an unhappy ba- 
“ nifhment induced Coriolanus to befiege Rome. But 
the refpect alone that he owed his mother, wrefted 
his arms out of his hands, and .obliged him to re- 
nounce his enterprize. 

“ And after all, what was the end of yours; and 
cc what advantage did you expect from fo frantic and 
criminal a confpiracy ? Were you in hopes of de¬ 
priving the Roman people of the pofTeffion of Spain, 

“ and 
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“ and of making yourfelves mailers of it ? But*, 
u fhould I have died, v/ould the Commonwealth have 
cc ended with my life ? Would the fovereigrity of the 
“ Roman people have expired with me? May the 
“ Gods forbid, that the deration of a State, founded 
<c under their aufpices to fubfift eternally, fhould be- 
“ come equal, and be limited, to that of a frail and 
perifhable body like mine. The Roman people 
cc have furvived the lofs of Paulus iEmilius, MarceR 
t£ lus, the two Scipios (my father and uncle) and the 
many illuflrious Generals who have perifned in the 
fame war; and will furvive a thoufand others, whom 
C£ the fword or difeafe may carry off. You certainly 
£S loft all reafon and fenfe, when you abandoned your 
“ duty; and you can be confidered only as people 
c£ feized with phrenzy and diffraction. 

“ But let all that is paft be buried, if poffible, in 
C£ eternal oblivion, or at leaft in profound filence. For 
££ my part, I fhall reproach you with it no more : and 
“ may you forget, as entirely I fhall, the exceffes you 
“ have ran into. As to what regards you in general, 
££ if you repent of your crime, I am fatished. As to 
t£ Albius, Atrius, and the other wretches, who have 
t£ corrupted you, they fhall expiate their crime with 
cc their blood. If you have recovered the ufe of your 
“ reafon, their pimifhment will not only give no pain;, 
“ but even be agreeable to you : for they have wrong- 
cc ed none fo much as you.” 

As foon as Scipio had done, all that was capable of 
giving terror to their fouls was exhibited, as had been 
concerted, to their eyes and ears. The foldiers of the 
other army, who had furrounded the alfembly, began 
to ftrike their fwords upon their fhields, and at the 
fame inftant, the voice of the herald, fummoning thofe 
who had been condemned, into the council. After 
having been divefted of their cloaths, they were 
dragged into the middle of the alfembly, and the in- 
ftruments of their punifhment were immediately 
brought out. Whilft they were fattening to flakes, 
whipt with rods, and their heads were cut off, their 
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accomplices remained without motion, and fo {truck A.R.54G; 
with dread, that not a Tingle complaint,, nor fo much 
as a groan, efcaped them. 

The executed bodies were afterwards removed from 
the middle of the place, which care was taken to 
cleanfe ; and the foldiers having all been called one 
after another, took a new oath in Scipio’s .name to the 
Tribunes, and at the fame inftant all their arrears were 
paid them. 

* Something would have been wanting to Scipio’s 
glorv, if his addrefs in giving; the due bent of mind, 
and his ability in tranfa&ing the moil: delicate affairs, 
qualities abfolutely neceffary in government, had not 
been put to a trial. The affair of which I am Speak¬ 
ing, that is to fay, the open revolt of a body of eight 
thoufand men, was one of great difficulty. To treat 
an whole army with exceffive rigour was improper; 
and fuch a crime ought not to pafs unpunifhed. Ri¬ 
gour and indulgence in excefs, were equally danger¬ 
ous. Accordingly our General took the wife mean 
between thofe two extremes, by making the punifh- 
ment fall only upon a few of the mold criminal, and 
pardoning all the reft j but after a reprimand the more 
lively and fenfible* as it was tempered with mildnefs 
and lenity, and Teemed only ftrong in effect of reafon 
and truth. We have feen, and admired, the precau¬ 
tions which he took to enable himfelf to perform fo 
terrible an execution without any danger or rifque. 

It, no doubt, coft Scipio’s good heart abundance of 
pain •, and we Shall prefently fee him explain himfelf 
upon that head. A General does not refolve to cut off 
and deftroy Tome mortified members, but with intent 
to fave the whole body. According to Plato, quoted 
by * Seneca, the wife man does not punifh, becaufe 
men have offended ; for the pall is not fufceptible of 

* Nam, ut Plato ait, nemo prudens punit, quia peccatum ell, fed 
ne peccetur. Revocari enim prasterita non poflunt : futura prohi- 
bentur; & quos volet nequitias male cedentis exempla fieri, palam 
occidet, non tantum ut percant ipfi, fed ut alios pereundo deterreant. 

Senec. De Ira, I. 16. 

Vol. IV. Y correc- 
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A. R. 546. correction j but that they may not tranfgrefs for the 
A £o6 . C * ^ uture : and this is effected by exemplary punifhment, 
which prevents others from falling into the like mif- 
fortune. All this requires great wifdom •, and we 
muft allow, it appears here evidently in the condudt 
of Scipio. Thus terminated the revolt of Sucro. 


SECT. II. 

Ineffectual attempt of LHius and Marcius upon the city of 
Cadiz. Sea-fight between Callus and Adherbal in the 
Straits. halias and Marcius return to Scipio. That 
General marches againft Mandonius and Indibilis , and 
defeats them entirely. Indibilis fends his brother Man¬ 
donius to Scipio , who pardons them. Interview of Sci - 
pio and Mafiniffa. Mago receives orders to join Han- 
tubal in Italy. He makes an ineffectual attempt upon 
Carthagena. He returns to Cadiz , where they flout 
the gates againfi him. Mago goes to the ijlands Ba¬ 
le ares. Cadiz furrenders to the Remans. Scipio re¬ 
turns to Rome. He is created Conful. Deputation 
from the people of Saguntum to the Romans. Difpute 
concerning Scipio*s deftgn of carrying the war into Afri¬ 
ca. Fabius* s difeourfe againft Scipio. Scipio*s anfveer to 
Fabius. Reflection upon the difeourfe of Fabius. Sci¬ 
pio , after fome fufpence , refers the affair to the Senate , 
who give him permiffon to go to Africa. Fabius op- 
pofes Scipio*'s enterprize^ as much as pojfible. Wonder¬ 
ful zeal of the allies for the latter. He fets out for 
Sicily , and his coll:gue for Bruttium. Mago lands in 
Italy , and feizes Genoa. 

T/iv-xxvili. T E T us now go back to Lnelius and Marcius, 
30 ' La who had fet out, as we faid above, the fir ft with 
a iquadren cf eight fhips, and the latter by land to 
hefiege Cadiz, of which they expedited to make them- 
felves matters eafily, in effed of a fecret correfpon- 
dence carried on by the Romans in the place. They 
were deceived in their hopes. Mago, who was then 
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in the place, had difcovered the conlpiracy, feized allA.R. 54.6. 
the accomplices, and made the Pnetor Adherbal car- A ™' 6 c “ 
ry them to Carthage. The latter, in confequence, 
having put them on board a galley of five benches of 
oars, made it fet out foremoft, becaufe it was the 
heavieft, and followed it clofe with eight galleys of 
three benches. When the galley of five benches en¬ 
tered the Straits, Laslius, quitting the port of Carteia 
with a galley of the fame burthen, and followed by 
feven others of three benches, vigoroufiy attacked 
Adherbal and his (hips. The aCtion began immedi¬ 
ately, but had no refemblance of a fea-fight. The 
dexterity of the pilots, the efforts of the rowers, and 
the orders of the commanders were all ufelefs. The 
rapidity of the current in thefe ftraits folely determined 
all the operations of the fight, and carried away the 
gallies fometimes to one fide and fometimes to the 
other. However, in the midft of this diforder and 
c.onfufion, the quinqueremis of the Romans fank two 
triremes of the enemy, and broke all the oars on one 
fide of a third, along fide of which it pafied with im- 
petuofity. It would have treated all the reft in the 
fame manner, if Adherbal, with the five that remain¬ 
ed, had not got out to the main fea with the help of 
his fails. 

Lselius returned victorious to Carteia, where he wasLiv.xxvIii, 
informed of all that had happened at Cadiz : that the 31 * 
confpiracy had been difcovered, that the confpirators 
had been fent to Carthage, and that the officer had 
entirely mifcarried. Seeing that no farther hope re¬ 
mained of its fucceeding, he wrote to L. Marcius, 
that the only choice they had to make was to return 
to their General: which both did fome days after, 
and rejoined Scipio at Carthagena. 

Their departure delivered Mago from great uneafi- 
nefs; and the news he heard of the revolt of the II- 
lergetes, made him conceive a great defign. He fent 
deputies to the Senate of Carthage, who, exaggera¬ 
ting exceedingly the revolt of the Illergetes, and the 
fedition that had happened in the Roman camp, con- 
, Y 2 eluded. 
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A.R. 546. eluded, that aids ftiould be fent to Mago, adding? 

Ant 2 Q l[' that by that means, he flattered himfelf with re-in- 
ftating the Carthaginians in the pofteffion of Spain, 
which they had received from their anceftors. 

Mandonins and Indibilis being returned into their 
country, remained quiet fome time, expedting to hear 
what the Roman General could do in refpedt to the 
fedition, and not defpairing, if the citizens were par¬ 
doned, to obtain the fame grace themfelves. But, 
when they were informed of the rigour with which the 
guilty had been punifhed, they concluded, that they 
iliculd not be treated with lei's feverity themfelves. 
For this reafon, having made their fubjedts take arms 
again, and having drawn together the auxiliary troops, 
which they had before, with an army of twenty thou- 
fand foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfe, they 
entered the country of the * Sedetani, where they had 
incamped in the beginning of the fedition. We find, 
that they foon after repaved the Iberus, and returned 
into their own dominions. 

liv.xxviii. Scipio having eafily regained the affedtion of his 
34 - foldiers, both by paying them their arrears without 
regard to guilty or innocent, and the.good reception 
he gave them all indifcriminately, thought it incum¬ 
bent on him to fpeak to them, before he led them 
againft the enemy. He therefore affembled the army, 
and after having exprefied himfelf warmly againft the 
revolt and perfidy of the rebel Princes, he added, 
u That he was going to fet out in order to revenge 
their crime with difpofitions highly different from 
i-hofe. he had when it was neceffary for him to bring 
over citizens to their duty, who had departed from 
it. That it had been to him like tearing his own 
entrails, to fee himfelf reduced to expiate, by the 
death of thirty wretched men, a fault, whether of 
imprudence or malignity, that affedted eight thorn 
fand foldiers j and that that execution had coft 


* This people inhabited the fouthern part of Arragon? on this 
fide of the Iberus, 
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many tears and groans. But that at prefent he A. R. 54^ 
was going with exp refs intent to fhed the guilty 
blood of a foreign nation, which, through detefta- 
ble perfidy, had lately broke through the only ties 
between them and him, that is to lay, thole of faith 
and alliance. That, as to his army, befides its 
being compofed only of citizens and Latin allies, 
he faw with pleafure, that there was fcarce any fol- 
diers in it, who had not been brought out of Italy 
into Spain either by his uncle Cn. Scipio, his father, 
or himfelf. That the name of Scipio was dear to 
them; that they had all been accuftomed to fight 
under their aufpices j that on his fide, he was in , 
hopes of leading them back to Rome to fhare in 
the triumph they had acquired him by their valour; 
and that he alfo flattered himfelf, that when he 
fhould Hand for the Confulfhip, ' they would intereft 
themfelves as much for him, as if the honour of 
the whole army were in queftion. That, as to the 
expedition they were going upon, they mud forget 
their pafl exploits, if they confidered it as a real 
war. That the Illergetes, againd whom they were 
to march, were to be regarded as robbers, who 
were fit only for pillaging lands, burning houfes, 
and driving off the cattle ' of their neighbours : that 
when the queftion was to fight in order of battle, 
they placed their whole refource, not in the force of 
their arms, but the lightnefs of their heels. That 
therefore, with the protection of the Gods, they 
fhould follow him to punifh rafhnefs and perfidy.” 

He difmiffed them after this difeourfe, giving them 
orders to hold themfelves in readinefs to march the 
next day. Accordingly, he fet out as he had faid, 
and in ten days arrived upon the banks of the Iberus. 

He paffed that river without lofs of time, and after 
four more days march, incamped in fight of the ene¬ 
my, The rebels were drawn into an ambufeade firft, 
and defeated with great lofs. This blow only ferved 
to irritate them ; and the next morning they appeared 
in order of battle. The aCtion paffed in a valley not 
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very fpacious. The Spaniards were entirely defeated. 
Their cavalry, and two-thirds of their foot, were cut 
in pieces. The other third, which had not adted in 
the battle, becaufe the ground was too narrow, efcaped 
from the vidtors with the two Princes, who were the 
authors of the revolt. The Romans made themfelves 
mailers of the enemy’s camp, where they took three 
thoufand prifoners, befides the plunder of all kinds 
which fell into their hands. They loft on this occa- 
fion, twelve hundred men, both citizens and allies, 
and had above three thoufand wounded. The victo¬ 
ry had not been fo bloody, if the battle had been 
fought on a more extenfive ground, and one from 
which it had been eafier to fly. 

Indibilis renouncing a war in which he had been fo 
unfuccefsful, believed in the bad ftate of his affairs, 
that he had not a more affured refource than in 
Scipio’s clemency, of which, he had already made an 
happy trial. He therefore fent his brother Mando- 
nius, who having proftrated himfeif at the vigor’s 
feet, “ afcribed ail that had paffed to an unhappy fa¬ 
tality, which had every where diffufed the poifonous 
contagion of .revolt, and had infedted, in a manner 
againft their wills, not only the Iliergetes and Lace- 
tani, but the Romans themfelves. That after the 
crime they had committed, himfeif, his brother, and 
all their fubjecls, had abfolutely determined either to 
reflgn to Scipio, if he required it, the lives they held 
from his goodnefs, or to devote the reft of them to 
his fervice, if he was fo generous to preferve them a 
fecond time. That they entirely fubmitted their fate 
to the vidtor, and expedted nothing but what his mer¬ 
cy fhould vouchfafe them.” 

Scipio, after having warmly reproached as well the 
prefent as the abfent brother with their perfidy, added, 
“ That they had merited death by their crime, but 
that his goodnefs, and that of the Roman people, 
gave them their lives. That he fhould not difarm 
them, as it was ufual to treat revolted States, it not 
being neceftary to take that precaution againft a re- 
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volt he did not fear. That he would neither exa<ft A. R. 546. 
hoftages from them to fecure their fidelity, bccaufe, A ^‘ 6 C * 
if they failed in it, his indignation fhould fall upon 
them, and not upon the innocent. That having ex¬ 
perienced what the lenity and wrath of the Roman 
People could do, it was for them to chufe the one or 
the other, and whether they had rather have them for 
friends or enemies.” 

After having fpoke thus to Mandonius, he difmiff- 
ed him, demanding of him only a certain fum, which 
he intended for the payment of his troops. As for 
himfelf, after having ordered Marcius to march into 
Hifpania Ulterior, and to wait for him there, and fent 
Silanus back to Tarraco, he continued fome time 
in the fame place; to receive from the Iliergetes the 
money he had demanded of them : after which he re¬ 
joined Marcius, at no great difcance from the ocean, 
with great diligence. 

Various reafons had fucceflively deferred the nego- Liv.xxviii. 
tiation between Scipio and Mafinififa, becaufe that 35- 
prince would treat only with the General in perfon. App ‘ z " 5 ' 
This obliged Scipio at that time to undertake fo long 
a journey, that removed him fo far from the pro¬ 
vince of Tarraco, where he intended to embark in 
order to return to Rome. Mafinifla was at Cadiz. 

As foon as he was informed by Marcius of Scipio’s 
arrival, to have a pretext for removing, he told Mago, 
that his horfes were deftroyed by remaining in the 
ifiand, that they were a great burthen to the inhabi¬ 
tants., at the fame time that they fuffered much them- 
felyes from the general fcarcity of provifions; befides 
which, that a long inadiion had enervated his troops. 

By thefe remonftrances, he induced the Carthaginian 
General to permit him to go to the continent, to ra¬ 
vage the adjacent countries of the Spaniards. From 
thence, he fent three of the principal Numidians to 
Scipio, to fettle the time and place for an interview, 
with orders to two of them to remain with him as 
hoftages. The third was fent back to MafinilTa, to 
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A. R. ^6. bring him to the place afiigned by Scipio, and they 
a ^ 6 c both repaired thither attended only by a fmall train. 

The Numidian prince had already conceived an 
high idea of Scipio’s merit from the rumour only of 
his great exploits; and had formed to himfelf the 
image of an hero in his perfon. But the fight of him 
rofe much upon his imagination, and exceedingly in- 
created the efteem and veneration with which he was 
already prejudiced in favour of Scipio. * And in ef¬ 
fect, the noble and majeftic air which he naturally 
had, was exalted by the length and beauty of his hair, 
and the manly and military choice of his drefs, which 
had nothing affected, or that favoured of luxury, in 
it. Befides which, he was then in the vigour of life, 
and the healthy plight of body he had recovered after 
a long and dangerous illnefs, had in a manner renewed 
the flower of youth in him, which ftill exalted his fi¬ 
gure. Mafiniffa, truck with aftonifhment at the firfi: 
fight of him, began by returning him thanks for tend¬ 
ing him back his nephew without ranfom. He allured 
him, “ that from thenceforth he had ardently defired 
the occafion of an interview with him, and that he had 
feized it with joy, the moment the goodnefs of the. 
Gods had made it practicable. That he pafiicnately 
defired to do him and the Roman people fuch fervices, 
as never foreign Prince had rendered them before. 
That though he had always had that defire, hitherto 
he had not had it in his power to put it in execution in 
Spain, which, in refpect to him, was an unknown 
and foreign country : but that he affured himfelf, he 
fnould be able to effect it in his native land Africa, 
where by the right of birth he was called to the throne. 
That, if the Romans would tend Scipio thither at the 
head of an army, he was certain, that the power of 
Carthage would foon be at an end.” 

* Praeterquam quod faapte natura multa majeftas i'nerat, adornabat 
promifla csefaries, habitufque corporis, non cultus nvunditiis, fed 
virilis vere ac militaris ; & stas in medio virium robore, quod ple- 
nius nitidiufque ex morbo vslut renovatus flos juventae faciebat. 
jLiv, 
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This interview and difcourfe gave Scipio great joy. A. R.54.6’ 
He knew that Mafiniffa and his Numidians formed A ^‘ 6 C * 
the whole ftrength of the enemy’s cavalry. Befides 
which, he thought he faw marks of a noble and exalted 
courage in the vifage and eyes of that young Prince. 

Having given each other their promife, Scipio re¬ 
turned toTarraco, and Mafiniffa to Cadiz, after hav¬ 
ing, in concert with the Romans, carried off lome 
plunder from the adjacent countries, in order that he 
might not feem to have made an ufelefs voyage to the 
continent. 

Mago feeing the hope he had founded principally Liv.xxviii. 
upon the fedition of the Reman foldiers, and after- 3 6 - 
wards upon the revolt of Indibilis, had vanifhed, and App * 
that the affairs of Spain were abfolutely defperate, he 
prepared to.repafs into Africa, when he received or¬ 
ders from the Senate of Carthage to repair to Italy 
with the fleet which he had at Cadiz; to take into 
his pay as many Gauls and Ligurians as he could, and 
to go and join Hannibal, in order to keep up the fpi- 
rit of a war which had been began with fo much ar¬ 
dour, and of which the firfl fucceffes had been fo glo¬ 
rious. In order to execute this command, befides 
the money that had been fent him from Carthage, he 
took great fums from Cadiz, having plundered not 
only the public treafury of that city, but the temples 
of the Gods, and forced every individual to bring 
him all the gold and filver they had. 

With thefe aids he put to fea: as. he coafted along Liv. ibid. 
Spain, having landed his foldiers at no great diftance 
from Carthagena, he plundered the neighbouring 
countries, and afterwards made his fleet approach the 
city itfelf. There having kept his foldiers in their 
fhips during the day, he made them land in the night, 
and led them to that part of the wall, by which the 
Romans had attacked and taken the place, believing 
that the garrifon, which had been left in it, was not 
fufliciently ftrong for its defence, and that the inhabi¬ 
tants perhaps, diffatisfled with the prefent govern¬ 
ment, might make forne commotion, of which he 
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might take the advantage. He was entirely midaken 
in his hopes. On the firft approach of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, the Romans, having opened the gate of the city, 
fell upon them with great cries, and having made a 
great (laughter of them, purfued them as far as the 
coaft. 

Mago having reimbarked, went to Cadiz, in order 
to re-enter it. But not being received, he came to 
an anchor with his fleet at Cimbis, a fmall port not 
far from that place. From thence, he fent deputies 
into the ifland, to complain to the inhabitants, that 
they had (hut their gates againft him, who was their 
friend and ally. They laid the blame upon the popu¬ 
lace, who, as they faid, intended thereby to revenge 
themfelves for fome plunder his foldiers had commit¬ 
ted before they embarked. He demanded to fpeak 
with the principal magidrates. They were no fooner 
come to him, than he caufed them to be crucified after 
having flayed them with fcourges. It was in this man¬ 
ner he treated the chief perfons of a city not only in 
alliance with Carthage, but which had one common 
origin with it. For Cadiz was alfo a colony of Tyre. 
From thence he failed to the ifland Pityufa, fituated 
an hundred miles from the Continent, and inhabited 
at that time by the Phoenicians. His fleet was very 
well received there ; and they fupplied him not only 
with provifions in abundance, but alfo with men and . 
arms, to make up the lofs he had fudained before 
Carthagena. 

Mago failed afterwards to the iflands Baleares fifty 
miles from thence. There are two iflands of that 
name; now called Majorca and Minorca. The greateft, 
which was alfo the mod confiderable by the number 
of its inhabitants and foldiers, had a port, where he 
was in hopes of palling the winter commodioufly, into 
which he was upon the point of entering. But as foon 
as the Carthaginians approached, the Balearians poui> 
ed fo dreadful a fhower of ftones upon them, that far 
from daring to come into the port, they made to fea 
with the utmoft hade. Every body knows, that the 

Balearians 
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Balearians were the moil expert people in the world A. R. 546. 
at ufing the fling. They were formed to this exercife A ^;’ 6f C ‘ 
from their earlieft infancy, and were not fuffered to strab. in, 
breakfaft, till they had hit a mark with the fling. Mago l68 * 
went to the lead of thefe iflands, which was fertile 
enough, but lefs populous and warlike than the other. 

Here he was more iuccefsful, and raifed two thoufand 
auxiliary troops, and having lent them to Carthage to 
pafs the winter, he caufed his fliips to be drawn on 
fhore. It appears, that it was from this Mago, that the 
port of Minorca was called Port-Mahon, Portus Ma- 
o-onis. As foon as Mago had abandoned the coafts 
of the ocean, the people of Cadiz furrendered to the 
Romans. 

After Scipio had entirely driven the Carthaginians Llv.xxviii* 
out of Spain, he fet fail from thence with ten lhips to 38 ’ 
return to Italy, giving the government of the pro¬ 
vince to L. Lentulus, and L. Manlius Acidinus, who 
had been fent thither to command in quality of Pro- 
confuls. The Senate gave him audience without the 
city in the temple of Bellona, where he related all that 
he had done in Spain : how many times he had fought 
in line of battle •: how many places he had taken from 
the enemy, and how many nations he had fubjefted 
to the Roman people. He added, that on his arrival 
in Spain he had found four Generals at the head of 
four vidlorious armies, and on quitting it, had not 
left a Angle Carthaginian in the whole province. Pie 
exprefled fome defire of a triumph, byway of reward 
for all thefe fervices rendered his country: but he did 
not inflft upon it, becaufe he knew, that hitherto that 
diftin&ion had been granted only to thofe, who held 
fome magiftracy at the time they had commanded. 

Now Scipio went to Spain merely as Proconful, which . 
was not an office. When his audience of the Senate 
was over, he entered the city; cauflng fourteen thou¬ 
fand three hundred and forty-two pounds of Alver in 
weight, and a great quantity of coined money to be 
carried before him, which was put into the public 
treafury. 


L. Vc- 
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a.R- 546. L. Veturius Philo afterwards held the affemblies for 
* a ^* 6 c * the creation of Confuls: and all the centuries, with 
unanimous confent and extraordinary marks of efteem 
and favour, nominated P. Scipio, and gave him P^ 
Licinius Craffus, the Pontifex Maximus, for his col- 
legue. It was remarkable, that this affembly was 
more numerous than ever had been fince the war be¬ 
gan. The citizens came thither from all parts, not 
only to give their fuffr ages for Scipio, but alfo to have 
the pleafure of feeing him. There was an amazing 
concourfe of people round his houfe. That multi¬ 
tude attended him, when he went to the Capitol to 
offer the hundred oxen to Jupiter, which he had vow¬ 
ed in Spain to facrifice after his return. Every body 
were affured, that, as Lutatius had terminated the 
' firft war with Carthage, P. Scipio would terminate the 
fecond, and drive the Carthaginians out of Italy, as 
he had out of Spain. With this view, Africa was al¬ 
lotted him for his province, as if there was no longer 
any enemies in Italy. They afterwards proceeded to 
the eledtion of Praetors. 


A.R. 547. 
Ant. C. 
205. 


P. Cornelius Scipio. 
P. Licinius Crassus. 


It was in the fourteenth year of the fecond Punic 
war that P. Scipio and P. Licinius Craffus took pof- 
feffion of the Confulfhip. Scipio firft propofed to the. 
Senate, and obtained leave, to celebrate the games, 
which he had engaged to do by a vow at the time the 
foldiers had revolted in Spain, and to take out of the 
money he had carried into the public treafury, the 
fums that were neceffary for this expence. 

... He then introduced the deputies of Saguntum into 
11 * the Senate, where the oldeft of them began in thefe 
terms. “ Though it be not poftible, Fathers, to add 
u any thing to the evils we have fuffered in order to 
u retain an inviolable fidelity to you, however, after 
<c the benefits we have received from you and your 
“ Generals; we (hall not complain of our fate. 51 They 
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-then made a long enumeration of all that had been 
done for them, firfc by the two Scipios, and afterwards 
by him who had lately been elected Conful. “ It is 
to thank you for thefe benefits, fo great, that we 
“ could not have prefumed to hope them from the 
cc Gods themfelves, that the Senate and People ofSa- 
“ guntum have fent us to you *, and at the fame time 
tc to congratulate you on the glorious fucceffes your 
“ arms have had for fome years in Spain and Italy ; 
<c that in the firft, you have pufhed your conquefts 
“ not only to the Iberus, which formerly bounded 
cc your dominions, but to the coaft of the ocean, that 
cc is to the extremities of the earth •, and that in the 
tc other you have left Hannibal only the fpace he oc- 
“ cupies with his camp, in which you keep him in a 
cc manner befieged. We are ordered not only to ren- 
<c der the thanks to great Jupiter, which fuch great 
<c bleffings deferve, but alfo to offer him, with your 
<c confent, this crown of gold, and to place it in his 
u temple, in gratitude for the victories he hath 
cc granted you over your enemies. We implore you 
<c to permit us This, and that you would ratify the 
“ benefits we have received from your Generals, with 

your authority.” 

The Senate anfwered the deputies of Saguntum, 
cc That the ruin and re-eftablilhment of Saguntum 
would be an authentic proof to all nations of the in¬ 
violable fidelity which both people had obferved to 
each other. That the Generals of the Commonwealth, 
by re-eftabkfhing Saguntum, had adted conformably 
to the defire of the Senate. That they with joy con¬ 
firmed all the advantages they had granted them, be- 
caufe by adting in that manner they had only conform¬ 
ed to the will of, and executed the orders which the) 
had received from, the Senate. That they permitted 
them to offer to Jupiter the gift they had brought.” 
Orders were afterwards given, that the deputies fhould 
be lodged and entertained at the expence of the Com¬ 
monwealth as long as they fhould continue in their 
territories, and that each of them fhould have a pre- 

fent 
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A. R. 547- fent of ten thoufand * Affes. Immediately after the 
Ambaffadors of other nations were introduced to the 

w \ • 

Senate, and audience was given them. Thofe of Sa- 
guntum having demanded permiflion to vifit as many 
of the different parts of Italy as they could with fafety, 
guides were -affigned them, with letters of recommen¬ 
dation to all the magiftrates of the cities to which they 
fhould go, with orders to receive them with didinc- 
tion. 

Liv.xxviii. After they had gone through thefe affairs, which 

*°* were of lead confequence, they deliberated upon thofe 
of the Commonwealth, and principally upon levying 
of new troops, and the provinces it was proper to affign 
to the Generals. All the citizens openly allotted Africa 
to Scipio : and himfelf, believing that to confine him- 
felf to following Hannibal dep by dep in Italy, was an 
employment little glorious* and which fuited rather 
an old man worn out with years, than a young and 
aftive warrior like him, did not diffemble, that he 
thought himfelf elefted Conful, not to continue the 
war, but to terminate it, which he could not execute 
unlefs he went to Africa, and carried the terror of the 
Roman arms to the walls of Carthage. He even was 
not afraid to make known, that, if the Senate oppofed 
his defign, he would fpare no pains with the people to 
obtain that permiffion. 

Liv.xxviii. The principal Senators difapproved this projedt; 

40, 42. but mod of them dared not explain themfelves openly, 
either through fear of the Conful, or the defire of mak¬ 
ing their court to him. Fabius Maximus, believing 
himfelf above thefe timid referves, was the firft that , 
opened the opinion contrary to the defires of Scipio. 
Livy puts the following fpeech into his mouth. 44 I 
44 am fenfible, Fathers, that there are many amongft 
44 you, who believe, that the fubjedt of our prefent 
44 deliberation is an affair already decided, and that it 
44 is lod time to give one’s opinion upon the projedt of 


* Ten thoufand affes were worth near five and twenty pounds. 

44 making 
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cc making our armies go to Africa this year. But I 
“ do not fee how any body can think fo, as neither a0 ’ 5 , * 
“ the Senate nor People have yet authorized that de- 
“ fign : or, if the Conful relies upon the province of 
cc Africa as a thing certain, I cannot help faying, that 
<c it is on his part not only mocking every Senator in 
<c particular, but the whole Senate, to pretend to con- 
<c fult it upon a matter already concluded and refolved. 

cc I know, that in oppofing this extraordinary ardor 
“ for going to Africa, I fhall infallibly draw two re- 
“ flections upon myfelf. It will be faid, in the firft: 

“ place, that fuch an opinion is the effedt of that flow- 
cc nefs which is pretended natural to me, and which 
“ I give young people leave to call timidity and ftu- 
“ pefadlion, provided perfons of fenfe allow, that if 
<c the counfels of others have appeared more fpecious 
<c at firft, the event hath fhewn hitherto,, that mine 
<c were moft folid, and falutary. On another fide, I 
<c fhall perhaps be accufed of envying a Conful of 
“ great merit, and of being jealous of the glory he 
“ acquires every day, of which I am not capable of 
<c bearing an increafe. 

cc But if it does not fuffice to exempt me from fo 
“ injurious a fufpicion, to confider either my paft life 
“ and conduct, the honour of having been Dictator 
“ and five times Conful, or laftly, all the glory I have 
“ acquired, as well in war as peace, and which might 
“ rather give me difguft and latiety, than leave room 
“ for new defires j my age, at leaft, ought to acquit 
“ me of fuch a reproach. For indeed can any one 
“ imagine, that I could be fufceptible of jealoufy for 
“ a young man, who is not fo old as my own fon ? 

“ During my Didtatorfhip, when I was in the vigour 
cc of life, and in the molt important and moft glori- 
cc ous career, I returned the infults of my mafter of 
“ the horfe only with patience and moderation •, and 
c ‘ I made no oppofition either in the Senate, or before 
“ the people, to the equality, as injurious as unpre- 
“ cedented, that they v/ere defirous to make, and did 
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44 actually make, between him and me. I chofc ra<5 
44 ther to ufe adtions than words, to oblige him, whom 
44 all the citizens had equalled with myfelf in com-/ 

44 mand, to place me of his own accord above him. 

44 Is it likely then at this time, that, full and fatiated 
44 with honours, I ftiould defire to enter the lifts, and 
44 to difpute with a young man, who, all eftimable as 
66 he is in other refpects, is but entering upon the ca- 
44 reer of honour and glory ? Will any body imagine, 

44 that weary as I am, not only of public affairs, but 
44 of life itfelf, I have thoughts of fupplanting him, to 
44 obtain in his ftead a commifilon for carrying the 
44 war into Africa ? No, no ! I muff: live and die with. 

44 the glory I have acquired. I flopped the courfe of 
44 Hannibal’s vidlories, to enable the youth who were 
44 to come after me, to go farther, and overcome. 
44 him. 

cc But you muft excufe me, Scipio, if having never 
44 had more regard to the efteem of mankind and my 
44 own reputation than to the public utility, I likewise 
44 do n-ot prefer your glory* to the good of the State. 

Though after all, do I in any wife impeach your 
44 glory ? Undoubtedly, if we had not a war here, or 
44 not to do with an enemy, whom it were not highly 
* 4 glorious to conquer, to keep you in Italy, even 
44 with the view of the public good, would be depriving 
44 you, with the war, of the means of acquiring ho- 
54 nour. But Hannibal being actually in Italy at the 
44 head of a confiderable army, with which he has 
44 kept it in a manner befteged during fourteen years* 
44 will you have caufe to be diiTatisfied with yourfelf, 
44 if during your Confulfhip, you effectually drive an 
44 enemy out of Italy, who has caufed us fuch calami- 
44 ties, and given us fo many bloody defeats j and if 
44 you have the honour to terminate this fecond war 
44 with Carthage, as Uutatius had that of putting an 
44 end to the firft ? 

44 I appeal to your own judgment. Can you think 
44 it more for your honour to have driven the Cartha-. 

4 . 44 ginians 
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ginians out of Spain, than it will be to deliver Italy 5 ^ 7 * 
“ from the war which has deftroyed it for fo many aos \' ’ 
“ years ? Hannibal is not yet in a condition to make 
w it believed, that a perfon, who is for going to make 
“ war elfewhere, avoids him more out of contempt 
tc than fear. You fay, that you are only defirous to 
“ go to Africa to draw him thither, and, give him 
“ battle there. But why is it neceffary to go fo round 
“ about a way to work ? why not attack him directly 
iC where he is ?' Does not the order of nature require, 

“ that you fhould provide for the fafety of your own 
“ country, before you attack that of the enemy ? that 
‘ e peace lhould be eftablifhed in Italy, before you 
“ carry the war into Africa •, that we fhould be deli- 
“ vered ourfelves from all fear, before we undertake 
“ to carry the terror of our arms to the enemy’s doors ? 

“ If you can do your country this double fervice, 
ct why do it: after having conquered Hannibal here, 

“ go and attack Carthage. But if the one of thefe two 
tc advantages muft neceffarily be referved for new Con- 
“ fills, reflect that the firft, befides being the moil 
“ considerable and molt glorious in itfelf, naturally. 

“ leads on to the fecond, is the real caule of it, and 
cc confequently, includes all the honour of it. 

“ I do not mention our impofiibility of finding fuf- 
<c ficient funds for keeping up two armies at once in 
ic Italy and Africa, for fitting out fleets, -and for fur- 
cc nilhing provifions and all the munitions neceffary 
tc for troops by fea and land. Independently of that 
“ difficulty, which is no fmall one, 'there is nobody 
<c amongft us, that does not conceive to what danger 
cc fuch an enterprize expofes us. For in ^ word, 

“ fhould Hannibal be victorious, and march a fecond 
“ time againfl: Rome, (the Gods avert fo great a mis- 
fortune from us *, but what we have feen already 
may happen again :) if then we were in fo imminent 
“ a danger, could we recall you from Africa, as we 
“ did Q^Fulvius from Capua ? 

“ But are you fure that fortune will favour you in 
“ Africa ? The unhappy deaths of your father and 
Vql. IV. Z “ uncle 
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^Ant c 7 ’ U linc ^ e defeated an d killed with their armies in the 
*o 5 . * 44 fpace of thirty days after fuch glorious fucceffes, 

44 Ihev/s you what you may, and what you ought to, 

44 fear. 

44 I fhould never have done, if I fhould enumerate 
44 all the Kings and Generals, who, in effedt of hav- 
44 ing rafhly entered the countries of their enemies, 

44 have been entirely defeated with their armies. The 
44 Athenians, that wife and prudent Commonwealth, 
44 leaving the war they had in their own country, went 
44 to Sicily with a numerous fleet under the command 
44 of a young warrior, equally illuftrious by his birth 
44 and valour. What was the confequence of fo bold 
44 an expedition ? A fingle fea-flght entirely ruined 
44 the power of that Commonwealth, which was the 
44 moft fiourifhing then in the world. 

44 I am in the wrong to quote foreign and ancient 
4C examples. The fame Africa, of which we now 
44 fpeak, and the celebrated Regulus, are a fad, but 
44 falutary leffon, which ought to teach us the great 
44 inconftancy of fortune. 

44 Believe me, Scipio. When from your fhips you 
44 fhall behold that potent and warlike country, you 
44 will own that your Spains were only play in compa- 
44 rifon with Africa. And indeed, who does not fee 
44 the infinite difference between thefe two expedi- 
44 tions ? After having, without any danger, or meet- 
44 ing a fingle fhip of the enemy, croffed the fea, 
44 which walhes the coafts of Sicily and Gaul, you 
44 anchored at * Emporia, a city in alliance with the 
44 Commonwealth, you landed your troops there 
44 quietly, which you marched to Tarraco, another 
44 allied city, without meeting any obfbacle or danger 
44 upon your route, continuing upon the lands of 
44 friends and allies. On quitting that city, you were 
44 . received in countries guarded and occupied by our 
44 troops. You found on the banks of the Iberus the 
44 armies of your father and uncle, which even their 

* A city of Spain in Catalonia. 

44 misfortune, 
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misfortune, and the defire of aveho-iny; the death o? A.R. 
their Generals, had rendered more formidable than Ant 
ever. They had L. Marcius at their head, chofen 
indeed tumukuoufiy, and by the fuffrages of the 
foldiers to command them, but who, except in 
point of birth, and the advantage of having palled 
through the great offices, might be ranked with the 
greatelt Captains. You befieged Carthagena en¬ 
tirely at your eaie, whilft neither of the three 
“ Carthaginian armies made any motion to defend it. 

“ All thofe actions, and thofe which followed, of 
which I am far from intending to depreciate the 
merit, are by no means comparable in point of dif¬ 
ficulty to the obffiacles and dangers, which will oc¬ 
cur in the war of Africa. We have no port where 
our fleet can anchor, no country inclined to receive 
us, no city in our alliance, no King who is our 
friend, nor any place where we can either incamp 
or march, without having the enemy immediately 
upon our hands. Can you rely upon Syphax and 
his Numidians ? It is well for you to have confided 
in him for once with impunity : Rafhnefs is not al¬ 
ways fuccefsful •, and fraud ufualiy feeks to acquire 
confidence in things of little confequencc, in order 
to make itfelf amends afterwards by deceiving with 
more advantage on fome occafion of importance and 
worth the trouble : your father and uncle were not 
overpowered by the arms of the enemy, till after 
they were abandoned by the treachery of the Celti- 
berians their allies ; and yourfelf have not had fo 
much to fear from Afdrnbal and Mago, with whom 
you were at war, as you had from Mandonius and 
Indibilis, with whom you had contracted an alliance. 

Can you rely upon the fidelity of the Numidians, 
you who have experienced the revolt of your own 
“ loldiers ? 

“ It is true, that Syphax and MafinifTa had rather 
poffiefs the empire of Africa theinfclves, than that 
the Carthaginians fhould *, but they had rather fee 
“ the Carthaginians rule there, than any other nation. 
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44 Jealoufy at this time, and different views of inte- 
44 reff, animate them againft each other, and divide 
44 them, becaufe they have nothing to fear from with- 
44 out. But Ihew them the arms of the Romans, and 
44 foreign armies, and they will inffantly unite, and 
44 run from all parts as to extinguifti a conflagration, 
44 that menaces them all alike. You know that the 
44 Carthaginians have defended Spain with fufficient 
44 obllinacy, though at length they have been over- 
44 powered. They will fhew a much other kind of 
44 zeal and courage, w T hen the queftion fhall be to de- 
44 fend their walls, the temples of their Gods, their 
44 altars and firefi-des : when marching to battle, they 
44 fhall be followed by their v/eeping wives, and little 
44 children imploring their aid. 

44 And further. May not the Carthaginians, rely- 
44 mg upon the ftrength and goodnefs of their walls, 
44 upon their union with the States of Africa, and the 
44 faith of the Kings their allies, fend a new army from 
44 Africa into Italy, as foon as they fhall fee us de- 
44 prived of your aid, and of that of your army ? May 
44 it not happen, that without detaching their forces 
44 from Africa, they may order Mago, who has quit- 
44 ted the iflands Baleares with his fleet, and is adtually 
44 coafting Liguria, to join Hannibal ? We fhall then 
44 be in the fame alarm, in which we lately were, when 
44 Altlrubal entered Italy ; that Afdrubal, whom you 
44 fufferedto efcape out of your hands in Spain-, you 
44 who rely upon blocking up all vyays not only from 
44 Carthage, but from all Africa. You will tell me, 
44 that you conquered him. And it is for that very 
44 reafon, that I am lorry, as well for your own ho- 
44 nour as the intereft of the Commonwealth, that you 
44 left the way to Italy open to a General, whom you 
44 had lately defeated. 

44 I cannot lpeak more to your advantage than to 
€t afcribe to your good conduit all the lucceffes you 
44 have had, lince you have commanded our armies, 
44 and to attribute our difgraces to the inconltancy of 
44 fortune. The more valour and ability you have in 

44 war, 
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war, the more intereft have Rome and all Italy to A. R. 547. 
keep fo good a defender for themfelves. You can- c * 
not deny but that the weight of the war is greateft 
where Hannibal is ; as you declare, that you only 
go to Africa with the defign of drawing him thi¬ 
ther. Conlequently, it is againft him that you are 
to make war either in this country, or that to which 
you' would go. Will you have more advantage 
over him in Africa, where you will be alone with 
your army, than in Italy, where you will be fe- 
conded by your Collegue, and his troops ? Does 
not the victory ftill quite recent of the Confuls 
Claudius and Livius, Ihew us of what importance 
it is for the two Confuls to a<ft in concert? Will 
Hannibal not be more formidable, when he fights 
under the walls of Carthage, fupported by the forces 
of all Africa, than in a frnall neck of Bruttium, in 
which he is now Ihut up, and where he has fo long 
expe&ed new reinforcements ? What a defign is it, 
to choofe rather to fight in a place, where your 
forces will be lefs by one half, and thofe of the 
enemy much more numerous, than here, where 
you will have two armies to employ againft one, 
already weakened by fo many battles, and fatigued 
with fo long and fo laborious a war ? 


“ Confider what difference there is between your 
u conduct, and that of your father. After having 
“ been ele&ed Conful, he fet out to command in 
“ Spain: but when he received advice, that Hanni- 
“ bal was palling the Alps to enter Italy, .he returned 
“ immediately to give him battle on his defcent from 
<c thofe mountains. And you, who fee Hannibal in 
“ Italy, you think of removing from it; not that you 
“ believe this enterprize advantageous to the Com- 
<c monwealth, but becaufe you imagine, that it will 
“ be more for your honour : as when you abandoned 
“ your province and army, without being authorized 
u either by an order of the people, or a decree of the 
“ Senate ; and when putting to fea with two galleys 
“ only, you expofed with your perfon both the fafety 
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5 c ? * <e l ^‘ e Commonwealth, and the majelty of the Ro~ 
2 o 3 . ’ cc man people, who had confided the command of their 
“ armies to your conduct. 

“ As for me, Fathers, I think, that P. Scipio was 
“ elected Conful, not for himfelf, but for us and the 
“ Commonwealth ^ and that the troops which he com- 
“ mands were raifed for the defence of Rome and Italy, 
“ and not in order that our Confuls, afTuming a def- 
potic authority, as if they were Kings, might tranf- 
u port them where they think fit, and make them fub- 
“ lervient to their own ambitious defigns.” 

Fabius, by this difcourfe, which he had prepared 
with care, brought the greateft part of the Senate into 
Ins opinion. The Seniors in particular were per- 
fuaded by the authority of that great man, and did not 
hefitate to prefer his confummate wifdom and experi¬ 
ence to the impetuous valour of a young Conful. Sci¬ 
pio had gone too far to go back: and befides, con¬ 
vinced with reafon of the beauty and utility of his pro¬ 
ved, and perfonally piqued with the little referve with 
which Fabius had treated him, he was far from being 
inclined to facrifice his own opinions to him. He 
therefore fpoke in his turn to the following effed : 
“ Fabius himfelf, Fathers, rightly perceived, as he 
“ owned at firft, that his opinion might be fufpeded 
“ of jealoufy. As for me, I dare not tax fo great a 
<£ man with any fuch thing : but, either for want of 
“ his not having well explained himfelf, or becaufe he 
“ really has the truth againft him, he does not feem 
to me to have entirely purged himfelf of that fufpi- 
“ cion. For, to perfuade us, that he did not ad 
<c from envy, he enlarged in magnificent terms upon 
“ the honours through which he has palled, and the 
reputation he has acquired by his exploits ; as if I 
<£ was to put myfelf upon a foot with only common 
perfons, and that, if I was to apprehend jealoufy 
<c from any one, it could not be from him, who, hav- 
“ ing attained to the higheft point of glory, to which 
'I own I afpire as well as he, could not be lorry that 
“ I fiiould one day become his equal. He mentioned 

£C his 
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cc his age, and makes me younger even than his Ton ; a.r. 547. 
“ as if the defire of glory were confined to this mortal 
“ life, and did not extend its views to the lateft pofte- 
“ rity. I am perfuaded that great fouls compare them- 
“ felves not only with the illuftrious men of their own 
“ times, but with the heroes of all ages. As to me, 

“ I will not dilfemble with you, Fabius, I have con- 
“ ceived the defign not only of equalling, but if I can 
“ (permit me to fay it) of iurpafling you : and may it 
“ not pleafe the Gods, that either you, in refpedt to 
cc me, or I in refpedt to thofe that ffiall fucceed me, 

“ fhould fear that any citizen might refemble us. Such 
“ a difpofition would be injurious not only to thofe 
“ whom we ffiould envv, but alfo to the whole Com- 
“ monwealth, or, to fpeak more properly, to all the. 
cc human race. 

cc Fabius has very much exaggerated the dangers. 

“ to which I fhall expofe myfelf, if I go to Africa; 

“ infomuch that he feemed to fear for me, as well as 
cc for the Commonwealth. But from whence on a fud- 
“ den proceeds this anxiety for my life and reputation ? 

“ After my father and uncle had been killed, their ar- 
“ mies almoft entirely defeated, the Spains loft, and 
“ four Carthaginian Generals at the head of four armies 
“ kept the whole country in fubje&ion *, and lafiiy, 
cc when in the aflembly for the eledtion of a General 
“ to command in that province, no body, except my- 
cc felf, offered themfelves, fo that the Roman people 
cc were obliged to confide the care of a war fo much 
“ defpaired of to me at the age of four-and-twenty: 

“ why was there no body then, that reprefented the 
“ weaknefs of my years, the ftrength of the enemy, 

“ the difficulties of the war, and the recent deaths of 
“ my father and uncle ? Have we had at this time any 
“ lofs more bloody than that we had then fuftained in 
“ Spain r Are there in Africa more able Generals and 
“ more numerous armies, than there was then in 
tc Spain ? Had I then more experience and capacity for 
“ making war than I am capable of having at this time? 

Z 4 " “ Are 
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A.R. 547- 44 Are the Carthaginians more formidable enemies to 
ACf 0 ’ i4 us in one country than in another? 

^ O t J 

44 It is very eafy, after I have defeated and put to 
44 flight four Carthaginian armies ^ after 1 have taken 
44 fo great a number of cities either by force, or capi- 
44 'tulation; after I have fubdued fo many Princes, 
44 Kings, and fierce and barbarous nations; and car- 
C£ ried my conquefts as far as the coafts of the ocean j 
44 in a word, after having reduced all Spain under our 
44 power, fo that there does not remain the leafl flia- 
44 dow of a war in it: it is, no doubt, very eafy to de- 
44 predate my addons. It will alfo be as eafy, when I 
44 have conquered and fubjeded Africa, to leflen the 
44 objects which we now magnify, and which, in terms 
44 foil of emphafis and exaggeration, we reprefent as 
44 dreadful things •, and all to keep me in Italy. 

44 Fabius affirms, that v/e have no means of land- 
cc ing in Africa ; that we have no port open to us upon 
44 the ccafcs : and at the fame time he tells us of the 
44 defeat and prifon of Regulus, as if that General had 
44 milcarried on his entrance into that province. And 
44 he will not remember, that the fame Regulus, as 
44 unfortunate as he was afterwards, found means how- 
44 ever to enter Africa; that the firfb year he obtained 
44 very confiderable advantages over the enemy, and 
4i that he was always invincible, as long as he had only 
44 the Carthaginians to deal with. It is therefore in 
44 vain, Fabius, that you endeavour to deter me by 
44 his example. Though his misfortune had happened 
44 very lately, and in the prefent war, and not in the 
44 Firft above forty years ago ; why fhould the defeat 
44 and captivity of Regulus prevent me from going to 
44 Africa, after that the defeat and deaths of the two 
44 Scipics have not prevented me from going to Spain ? 
44 Why fhould I not pique myfelf upon rendering my 
44 country the fervices which the Lacedaemonian Xan- 
44 thippus was capable of rendering Carthage ? His ex- 
44 ample can only ferve to augment my confidence, in 
44 fhewing me, that a Angle man may caufe fuch amaz* 
« ing revolutions. 


44 You 
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“You alfo cite the Athenians, who, leaving the A. R. 547. 
“ enemy in the heart of their own country, went rafhly 
“ to Sicily, But fince you have leifure enough to tell 
“ us thefe Greek dories, why don’t you rather ipeak 
“ of Agathocles, King of Syracufe, who to deliver Si- 
<c cily from the ravages which the Carthaginian troops 
<c had long committed there, v/ent to the fame Africa, 
cc and carried the war into the very bofom of a country 
“ from whence it had before come to infed Sicily ? 

“ But why fhould we fearch into antiquity, and 
<c amongd drangers for examples to prove how much 
“ advantage there is in being the invader, in removing 
u the danger from our own country, and carrying it 
“ into that of the enemy ? Does not Hannibal himleif 
“ fupply us with the mod: immediate and drongeft 
“ proof of this ? There is a wide difference between 
<c ruining foreign territories, and feeing our own de- 
“ droyed. He who attacks has more courage than he 
“ who defends. Befides which, unknown objects, and 
iC fuch as we confider only at a didance, always feem 
“ mod to be dreaded. In order to judge of what we 
u are to hope or fear from an enemy, we mull enter 
4C his country, and fee it with our own eyes. Hannibal 
u was never in hopes of making all the States of Italy 
, u revolt again!! the Romans, that went over to him 
u after the battle of Cannae. How much lefs zeal and 
<c attachment will the Carthaginians find from the 
“ States of Africa j they, who are no lefs perfidious in 
“ refpe <51 to their allies, than rigid and cruel in refpe< 5 ! 

“ to their fubjedls ? 

u Befides which, there is a wide difference between 
“ Rome and Carthage. Abandoned by our allies, we 
“ fupported ourfelves with our own forces, and by 
<c the valour of Roman foldiers: whereas the Cartha- 
tc ginians employ only mercenary troops, Africans and 
<c Numidians, the mod inconllant and mod perfidious 
<c in the univerfe. 

“ Provided I am not detained here, you will hear at 
“ the fame time of my arrival in Africa, the ravaging 
u of the whole country, the precipitate retreat ot Han- 

iC nibal. 
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A.R. 547- 44 nibal, and the befieging of Carthage. Expect to 
Ant. c. a rcce j ve news from Africa, both more frequently 
44 and more agreeable than you did from Spain. I 
44 have not conceived thefe hopes at a venture. They 
44 are founded upon the fortune of the Roman people, 

04 upon the protection, which we have reafon to ex- 
44 peel from the Gods, the witneffes and avengers of 
44 the infradlion of the treaty by the Carthaginians, and 
44 upon the alliance of the Kings Syphax and Mafiniffa, 

44 in 'whole amity I fhall fo confide as to keep myfelf 
44 well upon my guard againfl their inconftancy. 

44 The circumftances of times and places will dif-> 
44 cover many advantages to me, which I cannot dif- 
44 cern at this diftance *, and it is the part of a wife and 
44 able General, to feize the favourable occafions that 
44 offer, and to turn accidents to his advantage by his 
44 good conduct. 

44 I fhall have Hannibal for my antagonifl, as you 
44 defire, Fabius : but I lhall draw hirn after me into 
44 his own country, rather than he keep' me in mine. 
44 I fhall force him to fight at home, and Carthage will 
44 be the reward of the victor, not fome half-ruined 
44 forts in Bruttium. 

44 You fay that Rome and Italy will be in danger, 
44 whilfl I am eroding the fea, landing my troops in 
44 Africa, and advancing towards Carthage. But have 
44 a care, Fabius, that you do not affront and injure- 
44 my illuftrious collegue, in believing him not capa- 
44 ble of defending his country againfl Hannibal, 
44 weakened, and almoft reduced as he is at prefent, 
44 as you were capable of flopping his rapid progrefs 
44 at a time when he had all his forces, and when, ex-' 
44 ulting from three fucceffive victories, he marched 
44 with an high hand into all parts of Italy as into a 
44 conquered country. 

, 44 After all, though the defign I propofe were not 
44 the moil proper for fpeedily terminating this war, 
44 it would, however, be for our honour to make 
44 known to foreign kings and States, that we have 
44 courage enough, not only to defend Italy, but to 

x 44 attack 
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attack Africa. It would be fhameful for the Ro- A. 
<c man people, that it fhould be faid, none of their ^ 
“ Generals dared form a project like that of Hanni- 
cc bal *, and that Africa having been lb many times 
cc attacked and ravaged by our fleets and armies dur- 
“ ing the firfl war, which had only Sicily for its 
“ occafion *, now, when the fafcty of Italy is the 
“ queftion, it fhould enjoy a perfect tranquillity. It 
u is time that Italy fhould have reft, after having fuf- 
“ fered fuch a feries of fire and fword. It is time, 

“ that Africa in its turn fhould feel the fcourge 

* # # # O 

<e which war brings along with it. Before Rome, 

“ from the top of her walls, fees the enemy’s army 
“ incamped at its gates a fecond time, let us fhew the 
“ Carthaginians from their ramparts, the Roman 
“ legions, menacing their country with impending 
“ ruin. Let Africa be from henceforth the theatre 
“ of war. Let us repay it all the calamities it 
“ has made us fuffer: terror, flight, ravaging of 
“ countries, defertion of allies, and all the other ills, 

“ which we have experienced during fourteen years. 

ct And this is what I had to fay upon the affairs of 
cc the commonwealth, and of the project of the ap- 
“ proaching campaign. I fhould be afraid of tiring 
“ you with ufelefs and ill-timed difcourfe, if, after 
<c the example of Fabius, who has taken pains to de- 
cc preciate my fuccefies in Spain, I fhould undertake 
<c to exalt my own reputation upon the ruins of his. 

“ But I fhall do nothing of that kind, Fathers *, and 
“ young as I am, I will have the additional honour of 
cc outdoing a man of his years in moderation and re- 
“ ferve. You may have obferved in my whole con- 
“ du6t, that, without feeking to let myfelf off, I 
“ have always been fatisfied with the efteem I might 
“ have given you occafion to conceive for me, rather 
<c from my actions than my words.” 

This is a warm difpute, a kind of trial between two 
great men, who each pleaded their own caufe with 
abundance of eloquence. I leave the reader to deter¬ 
mine finally upon it. Livy does not explain himfelf 
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in refpedt to the fecret motive that animated Fabius 
in this place : but he puts a fpeech into his mouth, 
which fufficiently makes it known. It would be no 
wonder (and fo Plutarch judges of it) that a perfon 
of this wife protractor’s character, fhould condemn lo 
hazardous an enterprize, as that of transferring the 
war into Africa feemed to be, and that he fhould let 
all the dangerous confequences he conceived he faw in 
it, in their full light. But his warm manner of under¬ 
valuing in all things the great fuccefles of Scipio, and 
of lefiening the glory of his exploits, and magnifying, 
with an evident malignity, his pretended faults, is 
very like the language of jealoufy and envy. The 
violent ardor with which we fhall foon fee him on all 
occafions labouring to prevent Scipio’s enterprize, 
feems to evidence the fentiments of his heart. Fabius 
was certainly a great man ; but he was a man. We 
have admired his moderation and patience in his dis¬ 
pute with Minucius. He was at that time fuftained 
by the inward fenfe and conviction of his fuperiority 
of merit over his rival. But here, the fight of a rifing 
merit, which he cannot diflemble, and of which the 
luftre, that will continually augment, may obfcure 
the reputation, which a long feries of years and fer- 
vices have acquired him, give him an uneafinefs, of 
which he is no longer mafter, and breaks in upon that 
calm fituation of foul, in which he w r as in effeft of the 
poffduon of a glory no body had yet difputed with 
him. 

. However it were, the Senate were not fatisfied with 
the difcourfe of Scipio, becaufe a report had fpread, 
that if he did not obtain their permiflion to go to 
Africa, he would demand it of the people. It was 
for this reafon Q^Fulvius, who had been four times 
Conful and Cenfor, called upon the Conful to declare, 
in prefence of the Senators, whether he would refer 
the diftribution of the provinces to them, or would 
lay the affair before the People. And as he anfwered 
that he fhould aft as he thought moil for the ad¬ 
vantage of the Commonwealth : cc If I have afked 

“ you 
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tc you this queftion,” replied Fulvius immediately, 
u it was not becaufe I did not know beforehand what 
“ your anfwer would be, and what you intended to 
“ do. For you yourfelf have fufficiently fliewn, that 
“ you only intended to found, not to confult, the Se- 
• 4 nate ♦, and that if we did not immediately grant you 
44 the province you defire, you have a propofal ready 
cc drawn up to prefent to the people. Therefore, 
“ Tribunes, I defire your aid in the refufal I make 
<c of giving my opinion, folely for this reafon, that 
“ though it fhould be followed by the whole Senate, 
44 the Confui would not conform to it.” A difpute 
arofe upon this, Scipio pretending that the Tri¬ 
bunes had no right to authorize a Senator to refufe to 
give his opinion, when demanded by the Confui. 
But the Tribunes, without paying any regard to his 
reprefentations, decreed in thele terms: 44 If the Con- 
44 ful refers the diftribution of the provinces to the 
44 Senate, we decree, that he fhall abide by what fhall 
be decided, and do not permit that the affair fhall 
iC be brought before the People. If he does not re- 
44 fer it to the Senate, we are ready to aid thofe who 
44 fhall refufe to explain themfelves upon this article.” 
The Confui demanded a day to confider of it with his 
Collegue. 

.The next day, Scipio declared that he fubmitted 
to the judgment of the Senate. In confequence, the 
Senate made the diftribution of the provinces between 
the two Confuls without drawing lots, becaufe the 
dignity of Great Pontiff did not permit Licinius 
Craftus to quit Italy. Sicily was decreed to Scipio, 
with the thirty gallies commanded by C. Servilius the 
year before ♦, and he was permitted to go to Africa, if 
he judged it for the fervice of the Commonwealth. 
Licinius was charged with the war againft Hannibal 
in Bruttium, with the army of one of the Confuls of 
the preceding year, at his own choice. The other 
provinces were alfo diftributed. The Games, which 
Scipio had vowed, were then celebrated. The con- 
courfe of the people was great, and he was prefent at 

thofe 
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A.R.547. thofe Games with great fatisfa&ion. Prefents were 
A ‘o' C ' fent to Delphi, to give Apollo part of the lpoils taken 
from Afdrubal. 

\ 

Liv.xxviii. Fabius not being able to prevent permiftion being 

Piut in S iven Scipio t0 g° t0 Africa if he thought proper* 
Fab. p. employed his \Vhole credit to traverfe him in the 
iss r 129. execution of his defign. Permiffion to make new 
levies having been refilled Scipio, through the fecret 
intrigues of his adverfary, he confined himfelf to de¬ 
manding, that he fhould at lead be allowed to carry 
with him all the volunteers, that he could engage to 
join his army. Fabius oppofed this with his whole 
power. He exclaimed in the Afifemblies both of the 
Senate and people, “ that it did not fuffice Scipio to 
fiy from Hannibal, if he did not alfo carry away with 
him ail the forces that they had left in Italy, feeding 
the youth with falfe hopes, and perfuading them to 
abandon their fathers, wives, children, and city, at 
the gate of which he faw a powerful enemy, hitherto 
always invincible.” Notwithftanding this warm cla¬ 
mour, Scipio obtained what he demanded, and feven 
thoufand volunteers joined him. 

Fabius had prevented the funds neceffary for his 
armament to be afiigned him. Scipio, not to difguft 
the Senate, did not infift much upon this article. He 
contented himfelf with demanding that he might be 

o o 

permitted to receive the different fuccours from the 

x 

allies, with which they fhould be willing to fupply 
him for building new fhips: .this could not be refufed 
him. We fee here how neceffary it is to a General to 
acquire the affedtion of the world. The queftion was 
to let twenty gaiiies on foot ( qitinqiiirernes ) and ten of 
four benches of oars ; the zeal of the Allies was fo 
great, that, piquing themfelves in emulation of each 
other to affift the Conful fpeedily, and each according 
to their power, forty-five days after the wood had 
been brought from the forefts, the fhips were put to 
fea entirely equipped and armed. 

Liv.xxviii* Every thing being ready, Scipio fet out for Sicily, 
* and Lioinius for the country of the Bruttii. Of the 

two 
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two armies which he found there, he chofe that which A - R - 547- 
had ferved under the Conful L. Veturius ; Metellus A ^ c * 
kept the command of the other. The Prastors alfo 
fet out for their provinces. 

As money for carrying on the war was wanting, 
the Queftors were ordered to fell part of the territory v 
of Capua, which had been confifcated for the benefit 
of the Commonwealth. The Praetor of the city had 
orders to take care that the Campanians fliouid in¬ 
habit no places but thole afligned them, and to punifli 
fuch as did otherwife. 

During this campaign, Mago the fon of Amilcar, Liv.xxviiU 
quitted Minorca, where he had (laid during winter,* 6, 
and carried with him about twelve thoufand foot, 
and about two thoufand horfe, all chofen youth, 
whom he had embarked on board thirty galleys, ac¬ 
companied with a great number of tranfports. And 
as there was no hopes to guard the coafts, he ftrft 
took the city of Genoa and from thence, endeavour¬ 
ing to excite fome revolt, he took the advantage of 
the occafion of a war between two States of Liguria* 
to make an alliance with one of them againA: the 
other, and then entered upon aftion. But he was 
obliged confiderably to diminifh his forces by fea ; 
and having left his plunder at Savo, with ten fhips to 
guard it, he fent the reft of his fleet to Carthage, to 
defend the maritime coaft againft the enterprizes of 
Scipio, who was faid to be upon the point of going 
to Africa. The army of Mago increased from day to 
day; the Gauls, whom his reputation had attracted, 
coming in to join him. 

This news very much alarmed the Senators. They 
ordered M. Livius, the Proconful, immediately to 
march the army under his command in Etruria to 
Ariminum ; and the Pnetor Cn. Servilius to make 
the legions of the city quit Rome, if he believed 
that the fervice of the Commonwealth required it. 

He gave the command of them to M. Valerius, who 
led them to Arretium. 


At 
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At the fame time, Cn. Oflavius took around Sar-~ 
dinia, of which he was Praetor, about fourfcore Car¬ 
thaginian barks, laden with corn for Hannibal’s army. 

Nothing paired this year in Bruttium that merits 
being related. Contagious difeafes made great ha- 
vock both amongft the Roman and Carthaginian* 
troops ; and to increafe the misfortune, the latter had 
abundance to luffer from famine. Hannibal palled 
the whole campaign near the temple of Juno Lacinia, 
where he ere fled an altar, which he confecrated, arid 
tipon which lie caufed to be engraved in Greek and 
Punic charaflers, and in magnificent terms, an ample 
enumeration of his military exploits. 


SECT. III. 

Scipio arms three hundred Roman Knights at the ex pence 
cf a like number of Sicilians. He choofes out of the le¬ 
gions the oldefi and moft experienced foldiers. He takes 

all the necejfary meafures for his great dejign. He re¬ 

gulates fome affairs cf Sicily. Indibilis renews the war 
in Spain. Battle , in which Indibilis is killed , and his 
army defeated. Mandonius , and the other author of 
the revolt , are delivered up to the Romans. Lcelius ra¬ 
vages Africa with his fleet. Alarm of Carthage^ mea¬ 

fures taken by the Carthaginians for putting themfelves 
into a flats cf defence. Maflniffa comes to L<elius y and 
complains of the delay of Scipio. Lalius returns to Si¬ 
cily. Mago receives convoys from Carthage. Locri 
retaken from the Carthaginians. Avarice and cruelty 
of Pleminius and the Romans in the city of Locri. 
Combat in that city of the Romans with each other. 
Pleminius treated cruelly by two tribunes. The latter 
caufes the Tribunes to be put to death with unheard-of 
cruelty. Dfleafe in the army of the Conful Licinius. The 
mother of the Gods , called Idasa Mater, is brought 
from Peffmus to Rome. Scipio Noflca is declared the 
left and meft worthy man of Rome. Decree of the Se- 
nate againft the twelve colonies , who had refufed to 

pay 
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pay their contingents. The fums lent the Commonwealth 
by private per Jons are ordered to be repaid. Deputies 
from Locri fent to Rome. The mournful complaint of 
the Locrians againft Pleminius. Fabius fpeaks with 
abundance of virulence againft Scipio. The Senate ap¬ 
points commifftoners to examine the affair of Plenum us , 
and the complaints againft Scipio. The ccmmijftotters 
fet out for Locri. Pleminhts is condemned , and fent to 
Rome. The commifftoners arrive at Syracufe. Scipio is 
fully vindicated. Return of the Commifftoners to Rome. 
Death of Pleminius. Scipio highly praifed in the Se¬ 
nate. Reflection upcn the conduit of Fabius in refpect to 
Scipio. 


P. ■ Cornel ius Scipio. 
P. Licinius Crassus. 


A.R. 547 
Ant. C. 
205. 


S CIPIO was no fooner arrived in Sicily, than he L - v ix 
formed many corps of the volunteers who had. 
followed him thither. But he referved three hundred 
of the handfomed, younged, and mod vigorous men, 
which he kept about his perfon without arms. They 
could not imagine what this didindlion meant, nor for 
what they were intended. In the mean time, he chofe 
amongd the Sicilians, mod condderable by their birth 
and fortune, three hundred horfemen, to go with him 
to Africa; and afligned„them a day when they were to 
aflemble, and appear before him mounted and equip¬ 
ped as he had ordered. This war, which was *to tear 
them from the bofom of their country, and expofe 
them, both by fea and land, to labours and dangers to 
which they were not accudomed, gave them extreme 
anxiety, as well as their families. On the day fixed* 
they prefented themfelves before Scipio with their arms 
and horfes. “ I underdand (faid that General to 
ic them) that there are fome amongd you, who are 
“ very averfe to going with me to Africa. Thofe 
<c who are of this mind, will do me a pleafure in de- 
“ daring it now. They may be allured, that I fhall 
“ not take it ill of them in the lead; liking much 
Vol. IV. Aa “ better, 



cc 
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A-R. 547. better, that they fhould explain themfelves here* 
^205. C * tc r ^ an r ^ at they fhould defer their complaints when 
<c we fhall be upon the fpot, where they will be 
“ only- ufelefs ioldiers to the Commonwealth;” Cne 
amongfl them was bolder than the reft, and made no 
difficulty to own to Scipio, that he would remain in 
Sicily, if he might be allowed that liberty. u Young 
“ man (faid Scipio) as you fpeak your mind fo inge- 
cc nuoufly, I am going to fupply you with a foldier 
“ who ill all take your place,- and to whom you fhall 
deliver your arms, horfe, and all your other equi¬ 
page of war. Carry him home with you immedi- 
“ ately, and take care that he is taught to do the ex- 
cc ercife, manage an horfe, and handle his arms-.” 
The young Sicilian having accepted this condition 
with joy, Scipio gave him one of the three hundred, 
to whom he had not yet given arms. All the reft, 
feeing their comrade difcharged without having dif- 
pleafed the General, excufed themfelves as the firfb 
had done, and gave their place to him that was pre- 
lented to them. In this manner, three hundred Ro¬ 
man horfe were equipped at the expence of as many 
Sicilians, without cofting the Commonwealth any 
thing. The Sicilians took upon themfelves the care 
of inftrufting and exercifmg them *, and it was faid, 
that they became an excellent body of cavalry, and 
did the Commonwealth great fervice in feveral bat¬ 


tles. 

He then reviewed the legions, and chofe out the 
oldefl foldiers, efpecially thoiT who had ferved under 
M. Marcellus, becaufe he believed them the belt dis¬ 
ciplined and fittefl for befieging cities, from the ex¬ 
perience they had of that of Syracufe, which had 
continued fo long. For Scipio propofed nothing lefs 
at this time than to attack and deflroy Carthage. 

The winter approaching, he diftributed his army 
into the cities, ordered the feveral States of Sicily to 
fupply him with corn, in order to fpare that which he 
had brought from Italy; caufed the old fhips to be 
careened, and fent them under the command of C. Lte- 
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lius to plunder the coafts of Africa, laid the new ones A - R- 547. 
upon their fides near Palermo, becaufe having been 
built in hafte with green wood, it was neceffary that 
they fhould remain dry during the winter. 

Having taken all the meafures neceffary for putting 
himfelf into a good condition for opening the ap¬ 
proaching campaign, he came to Syracufe, which had 
not yet well recovered the rude fhocks fine had under¬ 
gone during the war. The inhabitants coming to him 
to requcft, that he would caufe eftates to be reftored 
which fome Italians had taken from them during the 
war, and kept with the fame violence even fince the 
Senate had decreed their reftitution, he thought him¬ 
felf principally obliged to caufe the public faith to be 
obferved. It was for this reafon that he reinftated the 
Syracufans in the poffeffion of their eftates, firft by an 
edidf, and then by giving judgment againft fuch as 
perfifted obftinately in retaining their prey. This N a6l 
bf juftice gave a fenfible plealiire, not only to thofe 
who had the advantage of it, but to all the other 
States of Sicily, who, out of gratitude, made the 
greateft efforts to aid Sc.ipio in this war. It was this 
goodnefs and juftice of the Generals and Governors of 
provinces, which caufed the Roman government to 
be revered. 


During this fame campaign, a dangerous war broke Lm xxix* 
out in Spain, at the inftigation of Iridibilis, Prince of 2?6t 
the Illergetes, who had no other reafon for revolting 
than his efteem alone for Scipio, which rofe fo high 
as to infpire him with contempt for all the other Cap¬ 
tains of the Commonwealth. He was convinced, 

<c that he was the only General that remained of the 
Romans, all the reft having been killed by Hannibal. 

That it was oh that account only, that after the defeat 
of the two Scipios in Spain, they could find none but 
him, that they could fend to fucceed them ; and that 
afterwards, feeing themfelves extremely puffed in Ita- . 
ly, they had been obliged to recal him to oppofe Han¬ 
nibal. That, befides that thofe who actually com¬ 
manded in Spain, were Captains only in name, all the 
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A. R. 547- veteran troops had been drawn from thence. That 
Ant. c. ^ foUiej-s w ho had been left there, were only raw 
troops, who would be terrified at the fight of the leaft 
danger. That there never would be fo favourable an 
occafion for delivering Spain from the yoke of the Ro¬ 
mans. That the Spaniards had been (laves till then, 
either to the Carthaginians or the Romans, and fome- 
times to both nations at once. That the Carthagi¬ 
nians had been driven out of the country by the Ro¬ 
mans : that, if the Spaniards would unite, and a6t in 
concert, it would be eafy for them to drive out the 
Romans alfo, and to refume the manners, laws, and 
cuftoms of their forefathers, by delivering themfelves 
for ever from all foreign fubje&ion.” By fuch dif- 
courfe, he made not only his own vaftfals, but the An- 
fetani, and other adjacent States, take arms. In very 
few days, he affembled thirty thoufand foot, and fouE 
thoufand horfe, in the country of the Sedetani, where 
he had ordered them to rendezvous. 

On another fide, L. Lentulus and L. Manlius Aci- 
dinus, who commanded for the Romans, did not 
think it proper to negleft thefe firft motions, that 
might have important confequences. Having joined 
their forces, they entered the country of the Aufetani, 
and crofting it without putting it to fire and fword, 
they arrived in view of the enemy, from whom they 
were not above three miles diftant. They tried at 
firft the method of negotiation, to induce them to re¬ 
turn to their obedience, and to lay down their arms. 
But the Spaniards made no anfwer, but fending out 
their cavalry againft the Roman foragers, to whofe 
aid that of the Romans came; which occafioned a 
battle of the horfe, in which nothing memorable pair¬ 
ed on either fide. 

The next day a battle erifued in all the forms. Both 
fides fought with great courage. The viftory was 
long doubtful, till the King (Indibilis) having re-* 
ceived many wounds, and afterwards a mortal one 
with a javelin, thofe who. fought round him fled, and 
drew after them the reft of the army. The Romans 
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purfued them with vigour, and made a great flaugh-R. 547* 
ter of them. Thirteen thoufand Spaniards were c ' 
killed, and eight hundred taken. The Romans loft 
hardly two hundred men, as well citizens as allies. 

The Spaniards who efcaped, difperfed firft into the 
country, and then retired to their rdpedtive cities. 

They were afterwards fummoned by,Mandonius to 
hold an afiembly : in which, weary of the war, they 
complained bitterly of thofe who had induced them 
to renew it, and were of opinion, that Ambafiadors 
fhould be fent to the Romans to deliver up their 
arms, and to fubmit again to their power. When 
thofe deputies arrived in the camp of the Romans, >- 
after having afcribed the revolt to Indibilis, and the 
other great perfpns, moll of whom had been killed in 
the battle, they fubmitted themfelves, and their whole 
nation, to the vidtors. The Roman General anfwer- 
ed, that they would accept their offer only upon con¬ 
dition, that they would deliver up Mandonius, and 
the other authors of the revolt; that otherwife, they 
were going to march their armies into the country 
of the Illergetes, Aufetani, and the other revolted 
States. 

The deputies having reported this anfwer in the af- 
fembly, Mandonius and the other chiefs were feized 
immediately, and delivered up to the Romans. The 
Spaniards were granted peace, but double taxes were 
laid upon them for this year ; corn was demanded of 
them for fix.months, and habits for the army; and 
thirty of the States were obliged to give hoftages. 

The revolt of Spain having been quelled in this man¬ 
ner, in a very fhort time, and without much diffi¬ 
culty, the whole forces of the Commonwealth were 
turned againft Africa. 

C. Laelius having approached Hippo in the night, Liv.. xxl*. 
made the foldiers of the fleet quit the fhips at day- 4 * 
break, and led them to plunder the country. As 
they found no refiflance from the inhabitants, who 
were as quiet as in time of peace, they put all to fire 
and fword. The news of it, when carried to Car- 
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A. R. <:47- thage, filled the city with terror and condernation. 

Ant. c. j t was given out, that the fleet of the Romans, conir 
i05 ‘' manded by Scipio, was arrived : for it was known 
that he was already in Sicily. As, on this fird land¬ 
ing, they could not exactly know either the number 
of the drips, of which the enemy’s fleet confided, or 
of the foldiersw/ho ravaged the country, fear, always 
ingenious in augmenting the evil, magnified the * dan¬ 
ger. They, in confequence, abandoned themfelves 
at firft to terror and a kind of defpair, then to fad and 
gloomy reflections, in confidering “ that fortune had 
fo changed face in refpedt to them, that, after having 
feen their victorious army incamped at the gates of 
Rome, after having defeated fo many armies of the 
enemy, and fubjected all the States of Italy either by 
treaty or force, they themfelves were upon the point 
of feeing, by a mod fatal reverfe of fortune, Africa 
ravaged, and Carthage befieged by the Romans •, with 
this difference, that they had much fewer refources 
than the Romans for fuflaining the like calamities. 
That the people of Rome, and the country of the La- 
tines, fupplied them with a Youth, that feemed to 
fpring up again out of their own ruins, and to multi¬ 
ply in fome meafure after their great defeats. That, 
as to them, neither Carthage, nor the country, could 
furnifh them v/ith foldiers: that they employed only 
the mercenary troops of Africa, always ready, upon 
the lead hope of more gain, to change maders, and 
\ to break their faith. That of the two Kings, who 
were formerly their allies, Syphax had no longer the 
fame attachment for them, fince his conference with 
Scipio, and Mafiniffa had openly abandoned them, 
and was become their greated enemy. That they had 
no longer either hope or refource. That, befides, 
Mago had not fucceeded in arming the States of Gaul 
againd the Romans, and had not yet been able to join 
Hannibal. And, laflly, that the reputation of Han¬ 
nibal himfelf declined every day, as well as his 
forces. 55 , „ 
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The fame terror which, upon the firff news of the A. R. 547. 
arrival of the Roman feet, had damped and difcou- 
raged them, rouzed them afterwards, and they began 
to deliberate upon the means of defending themfelves 
againft the danger that threatened them. It was re- 
folvcd, that levies fnouid be immediately made both 
in the city and country y that officers ffiould be fent 
into different parts of Africa, to fetch auxiliary 
troops; that the city fhculd be fortified ; that provi- 
jfions and arms, as well offenfive as defenffve, ffiould 
be brought into it; and that a fleet ffiould be fitted 
qut to be fent to Hippo againft that of the Romans. 

At the time that they were employed in thefe pre¬ 
parations, they were at length informed, that it was 
Radius, and not Scipio, who had arrived; and that 
he had brought no more troops than were neceffary for 
making incurfions into the country, but that the 
weight of the war was frill in Sicily. This news gave 
them time to breathe; which did not prevent them 
from fending Ambaflfadors immediately to Syp.hax., 
and the other Kings of the country, to put them in 
mind of the alliance that fubfifted between them and 
the Carthaginians. They lent fome alfo to King Phi¬ 
lip, with orders to offer him two hundred talents of 
filver (two hundred thoufand crowns) to induce him 
to go to Sicily or to Italy. They alfo fent deputies to 
Italy, by whom they recommended it to their Gene¬ 
rals, to employ, in order to keep Scipio there, all pof- 
fible means for linking terror in the Romans. As to 
Mago, with the deputies they fent him five and twenty 
Chips of war, fix thoufand foot, eight hundred horfe, 
feven elephants, and very confiderable furns of money, 
to be employed in raiflng the auxiliary troops, with 
which he might be in a condition to approach Rome, 
and to join Hannibal. Such were the meafures which 
the Carthaginians took to fecure themfelves againff 
the defigns of the enemy. 

In the mean time, Lselius took immenfe fpoils in 
the country, which he had found without defence or 
troops, when Maffniffa, who had received advice of 
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the arrival of a Roman fleet, came to him with a 
lmall number of horfe. He complained to him of the 
fiownefs of Scipio, reprefenting to him, “ That he 
ought already to have come to Africa with his army, 
whilft the Carthaginians were in a conflernation, and 
Syphax was employed in a war with him (Mafiniffa), 
That that Prince was actually at a lofs, and fiu&uat- 
ing betv/een an alliance with the Romans, and one 
with the Carthaginians. But, that if time were given 
him to put his affairs in order, he would not obferve 
any part of the engagement he had entered into with 
the Romans. That he fhould therefore ufe all poffi- 
ble inftances with Scipio to induce him to come as 
foon as poflible to Africa. That as for himfelf, though 
he had been obliged to abandon his dominions, he 
fhould not fail, however, to join the Romans with con- 
fiderable aids of infantry and cavalry. For the reft, 
he exhorted Laelius to remove from Africa j adding* 
that it was very probable, that the fleet of the enemy 
was failed from Carthage, and advifed him not to 
give it battle in Scipio’s abfence.” After this confe¬ 
rence, Mafiniffa took his leave of -Laelius ;. and the 
latter fet fail the next day with his fhips laden with 
plunder, and returned to Sicily, where he imparted 
to Scipio the advice given him by Mafiniffa. 

Almoft at the fame time, the fhips which had been 
fent from Carthage to Mago, arrived in Italy, near 
Genoa. Mago, in confequence of the orders which 
he had received, rafted as many troops as was poffible. 
The Gauls did not dare to fupply him with any open¬ 
ly, becaufe the Roman army was adtually either in 
their territory, or the neighbourhood. M. Livius 
made the army he commanded, march from Etruria 
into Gaul, and joined Sp. Lucretius, with defign 
either to advance to meet Mago, in cafe he quitted 
Liguria to approach Rome; or, if the Carthaginians 
remained quiet in the corner of the Alps, to continue 
in the country, in the neighbourhood of Ariminum, 
for covering Italy. 
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When Lrelius returned into Sicily, Scipio, animated 547* 
by the remonltrances of Malinilfa, had no lefs impa- ^o^'* 
tience to go to Africa, than the foldiers to follow him 
thither, when they faw the immenfe plunder Lcelius 
had brought from thence. But this great project was 
Itill retarded by a lefs important enterprize, of which 
the occafion offered itfelf indirectly. The queftion 
was to retake the city of Locri, which, in the general 
defection of Italy, had quitted the Romans, to go 
over to the Carthaginians. 

Upon advice which Scipio received at Syracufe, of Liv. xxix, 
an intelligence fecretly carried on for putting Locri 6—8. 
again into the hands of the Romans, he caufed three 
thoufand foldiers to move thither from R'negium, and 
charged the Proprietor Pleminius with that enter¬ 
prize. Himfelf advanced to Meffina, to be ready at 
hand to receive news of all that palled. The three 
thoufand men being arrived in the night at Locri, 
were received into the citadel, from whence they fell 
upon the Carthaginian fentinels, whom they found 
afleep. In the trouble and confufion of fo unforefeen 
an attack, the Carthaginians, {truck with terror, and 
without thinking of defending themfelves, took re¬ 
fuge in the fecond citadel: for there were two at no 
great diftance from each other. The inhabitants were 
mailers of the city, that being placed between the 
two enemies, was upon the point of becoming the 
prey of that which fhould remain victorious. Every 
day Ikirmifhes palfed between thofe who fallied from 
the two citadels. Pleminius commanded the Ro¬ 
mans, and Amilcar the Carthaginian garrifon, and 
both calling in aid from the neighbouring places, gra¬ 
dually augmented the number of their foldiers. At 
length, Hannibal himfelf marched to the aid of his 
troops, and the Romans would have been overpower¬ 
ed, if the people of Locri, exafperated by the pride 
and avarice of the Carthaginians, had not declared for 
their ancient allies. 

As foon as Scipio was informed of what palfed at 
Locri, and that Hannibal in perfon was upon the 
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7. point of arriving there, that he might not fufter the 
troops to perifh, whom he had fentinto a danger, out 
of which they could not extricate themfelves without 
help, he fet out inflantly from Medina, where he left 
his brother Lucius in his place. Hannibal was alrea¬ 
dy arrived upon the banks of a river, which was not 
far from Locri, and, from thence, had fent a courier 
to his troops, to order them to draw the Romans and 
Locrians on to a battle as foon as it was day, and to 
continue it till he fhould come to attack the city on one 
fide, whilft every body fhould be attentive to what 
paffed on the other. The Roman fleet, however, ar¬ 
rived at Locri fome hours before night. Scipio land¬ 
ed what troops he had brought, and before fun-fet 
entered the place with them. The next day, the Car¬ 
thaginians, having quitted their fortrefs, began the 
battle; and Hannibal, having refolved to fcale the 
city, already approached the walls, when, on a hid¬ 
den, the Romans, having caufed the gates to be 
thrown open, made a vigorous falley that very much 
furprized him, for he did not know that Scipio had 
entered the place. They killed two hundred men. 
Hannibal made the red retire into his camp, as foon 
as he knew that the Conful was at the head of the ene¬ 
my ; and having caufed thofe who were in the fortrefs 
to be told to take care of themfelves, he decamped 
the following night. The Carthaginians, feeing them¬ 
felves abandoned, chofe the next day to fet fire to the 
houfes, which were in their power, in order to flop, 
the enemy by the tumult which the fames would oc~ 
cafion •, and having, quitted the citadel, they rejoined 
Hannibal before night. 

Scipio, feeing that .the enemy had abandoned their 
citadel and camp, affembled the Locrians ; and hav¬ 
ing given them a fevere reprimand upon the fubjedl of 
their revolt, he punifhed thofe with death who had 
been the authors of it, and gave their eftates to the 
heads of the oppofite fadlion, by way of reward for 
their inviolable fidelity. He added, in refpect to the 
Locrians in general, “ that he would not’ take upon 
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him either to grant favour to, or inflidt punifhment A. R. 547. 
upon, them. That they fhould fend deputies to the Se- ^ 
nate, to whom alone it belonged to determine their fate. 

That in the mean time, what they might be allured 
of was, that notwithftanding their infidelity to the Ro¬ 
man People, they would find it better to be under the 
Romans juftly incenfed, than they had been under 
the Carthaginians whilft their friends and allies. 5 ’ Af¬ 
terwards, having left Pleminius as his lieutenant to 
guard the city with the troops he had brought thither, 
he returned to Medina with thofe that came with him- 
felf. 

Whilft the Locrians had been under the Carthagi- Liv * xx '^ 
nians, they had been treated with fuch haughtinefs 
and cruelty, that one would think they might have 
borne moderate opprefiions, not only with patience, 
but almoft with a kind of joy. However, (who 
would believe it) Pleminius, and the Roman fcldiers, 
who guarded the city under his command, fo far ex¬ 
ceeded Amilcar and the Carthaginian garrifon in all 
kinds of excefllve avarice and inhumanity, that it 
might be faid, they propofed to themfelves lefs to ex¬ 
cel the enemy by arms than by audacity in committing 
the greateft crimes. In the bad treatment v/hich the 
commandant and foldiers made the unfortunate inha¬ 
bitants fuffer, they omitted nothing that makes the 
poor and the weak hate and deteft the power of the 
great and the ftrong. There were no kinds of infamy 
and cruelty that they did not inflidt upon them, their 
wives, and children. Their avarice did not fpare 
even facred things ; and, not to mention the plunder 
of other temples, it rofe fo high as to take away 
the treafure of that of Proferpina, upon which, 
hitherto, no one had prefumed to lay hands, except 
Pyrrhus only, who afterwards thought with horror of 
that facrilege, and believing himfelf purfued by the 
divine vengeance, brought back into the temple all 
the treafures he had taken out of it. 

The ftorm which Pyrrhus fuffered after his crime, 
was confide red as a punifhment from heaven : and 
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A. R. 547- Livy accordingly afcribes in this place to the wrath 
c * of the Gods the fury and rage with which all thofe 
were feized, who had lhared in this laft facrilege, and 
which armed the commanders againft the com¬ 
manders, and the foldiers againft the foldiers, to de- 
ftroy each other with a barbarity that hath no ex¬ 
ample. 

Liv. xxix. Pleminius had the principal command in the city, 

9 * and the troops under him which he had brought from 

Rhegium, and Scipio had fent two legionary Tribunes 
thither from Sicily, who in like manner commanded 
the foldiers he had given them. One day, as one of 
Pleminius’s foldiers was making off with a filver cup, 
pqrfued by the people of the houfe where he had 
taken it, he accidentally met in his way the Tribunes 
Sergius an<} Matienus, who took the cup from him 
which he had ftolen. He upon that began to cry out, 
and call his comrades to his aid, who ran tq Tim 
that moment, as well as the foldiers of the Tribunes*, 
fo that their numbers infenfibly increafing on both 
Tides with the tumult, a battle at laft enfued in form, 
between the troops of Pleminius and thofe of the 
Tribunes. The foldiers of Pleminius having been 
worfted, ran to their leader, fhewing him their wounds 
jm<i the blood with which they were covered, raifing 
great cries, exaggerating the violence of their adver- 
faries, and even imputing to them the having called 
Pleminius by the vileft names during the battle. 

That commandant thereupon, in* exceflive rage, 
quitted his quarters inftantly *, and having fummoned 
the Tribunes before him, after having ordered them 
to be ftript, he commanded them to be whipt with 
rods. Some time paffed before this order could be . 
executed, becaule the Tribunes defended themfelves, 
and implored the help of their foldiers. Accordingly, 
the latter having been apprized of what paffed, ran 
from all parts of the city, as if the fignal had been 
given for a battle with the enemy. Upon their arri¬ 
val, they faw that they had already began to flay their 
oflicers with rods. This fight tranfported them with a 
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rage ftill more violent than their firft *, fo that for- A. R. 547. 
getting in a moment, not only the refpedt which they c * 
owed the majefty of the command, but trampling all 
fenfe of humanity under foot, they began by treating 
the Li&ors of Pleminius with the utmoft cruelty. 

Then, having cleared their way through all that could 
defend him, they fell upon Pleminius himfelf, gave 
him a thoufand blows, and after having cut off his 
nofe and ears, left him almoft dead upon the fpot. 

Scipio having been apprized of this at Meffina, 
where he ftill was, returned to Locri in one galley, 
and having taken cognizance of the affair, he gave 
the caiife in favour of Pleminius, continued him in * 
the authority he had in the city, declared the Tri¬ 
bunes criminal, and ordered that they ffiould be car¬ 
ried to Rome to the Senate in chains. After this he 
returned to Medina, and from thence into Syracufe. 

But Pleminius, full of fury and rage, complained, 
that Scipio had not done him entire juft ice; and petr 
fuading himfelf, that no body was a better judge of 
the puniffiment fuch an injury deferved, than he who 
had fuffered it, he ordered the Tribunes to be brought 
before him, caufed them to be Hayed with a thoufand 
ftripes, and after having made them fuffer all 'the 
torments it was poffible to imagine, not contented 
with having feen them expire before his eyes, he 
caufed their bodies to be thrown upon the dunghill, 
and forbade that interment ffiould be given them. 

He treated the principal perfons of Locri with the 
fame cruelty, who had been to complain of his op¬ 
pressions and injuftice ; and from thenceforth, his an¬ 
ger and revenge made him redouble the exceffes, to 
which only his avarice and brutality had inclined him 
before. He thereby not only became himfelf the 
objedl of the curies and abhorrence of the public, but 
reflected difgrace upon the General who had put him 
in office. 

The time of the affemblies for the eleftion. of Con- L:v - xxix >- 
fuls approached, when letters from the Conful Lici- 
nius were received at Rome, by which the Senate 
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were informed, “ that a difeafe fpread in his army % 
that himfelf had it; and that it would have been im- 
poffible to oppofe the enemy, if the fame dift^mper' 
had not alfo fpread in their camp with dill greater 
violence. That for this reafon, not being able to 
come to Rome himfelf, he would, if the Senate ap¬ 
proved it, nominate Caecilius Metellus Di&ator, 
to hold the affemblies in his place. That it was pro¬ 
per to difniifs Metellus’s army 5 becaufe, on one fide, 
it was of no ufe, as Hannibal had put his troops into* 
winter-quarters; that befides, the diderriper made 
fuch horrible havock amongft them, that not a iingle 
foldier of them woiiid be left, if they v/ere not fepa- 
rated as loon as poffible.” The Senate anfwered the 
Conful, that they left him at liberty to ad therein as 
he fhould judge mod expedient for the good of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Romans were a little didurbed in thought, 
upon account of its having rained Hones, (that is to 
fay, large hail) that fell frequently enough during this 
year; which had obliged them to confult the books 
of the Sibyl. An oracle was found in them, that 
declared, that when a foreign enemy fhould bring the 
war into Italy, the means of conquering and driving 
him out again, was to feek the goddefs Id^a Mater 
at Peffinus, and to bring her to Rome. This goddefs 
was alfo called Rhea, Dps, The Mother of the Gods* 
and the epithet Idsa came from mount Ida, in Phrygia, 
where fne was adored with a peculiar worlhip. The 
mod revered of her temples was in the city of Peffi- 
nus. • The Senators were the more affe&ed with this 
prediction found in the Sibyl’s books by the Decem¬ 
viri, as the deputies who had carried the offering to 
Delphi, of which we have fpoke above, reported 
that Apollo Pythius, after having accepted the facri- 
fice, had anfwered, “ That the Romans were upon 
“ the point of gaining a much greater victory over 
“ the enemy, than that which had occafioned the 
cc fending of the prefents that had been offered to 
u him.” To thefe two motives of hope, they added 
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the extraordinary confidence which had induced Sci- A.R. 547. 
pio to demand the province of Africa ; a confidence, 
that might be confidered as an allured prefage that he 
would terminate that war to the advantage of the Ro- . 
mans. Therefore, to hafien the accomplifhment of the 
fates, prefages, and oracles, that promifed them vic¬ 
tory, they confidered the meafures that were to be 
taken for bringing the Goddefs to Rome. 

For this purpole they lent M. Valerius Lsevinus, 
who had been twice Conful, Ambafiador to Attalus 
King of Pergamus, with whom they had been allied 
in the war againft Macedonia ; perfuaded that Prince 
would readily incline to do every thing in his power, 
that might be agreeable to the Roman People. Lce- 
vinus had four collegues with him. Five galleys ■ 
(Quinqueremes) were given them, in order that they 
might appear with dignity amongft the States they 
were fent to, to whom it was thought proper to give 
an high idea of the Roman People. In their voyage 
to Afia, they touched at Delphi, where they con- 
fulted the oracle, to know what fuccefs they fhould 
have in the enterprize that was the purpofe of their 
ccmmiffion. They were anlwered, “ That by the 
affiftance of King Attalus, they fhould obtain what 
they went fo far to feek. That when they brought 
the Goddefs to Rome, they fhould caufe her to be re¬ 
ceived by the worthiefi: man of that city.’ 9 They ar¬ 
rived at Pergamus, from whence Attalus, after hav¬ 
ing received them in a very kind and honourable 
manner, conduced them to Peffinus in Phrygia, He 
there put into their hands a (lone, which the inhabi¬ 
tants held in great veneration, calling it The Mother 
of the Gods, and told them they had only to carry it 
to Rome. 

"When they were upon the point of arriving, M. Va¬ 
lerius Falto, one of the deputies, fet out before, to 
give notice of the near approach of the Goddefs, and 
to tell them to find out the belt man, and the mod 
worthy, to receive the Goddels, as the oracle of Del¬ 
phi had directed; It was a great difficulty for the 
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A. R. 547. Senate to determine who the beft man of the Coni- 
Am:, c. m0 nwealth was. * 44 There was not a fingle citizen,” 
fays Livy, 44 who would not have preferred this pre- 
44 ference juftly acquired, to all the commands and 
46 dignities that could be obtained by the fuffrages of 
44 the Senate or People, -j- Search all the archives 
44 of the State,” fays an Author, 44 and all the tri- 
44 umphs related in them, and you will find that there 
44 is no glory comparable to that of holding the firft 
44 rank amongft the men of worth.” There is there¬ 
fore in virtue a molt real greatnefs, as it merits the 
preference to whatever elfe is mod ftiining, and moil 
purfued. But it is furprizing, that amongft fo many 
great men of fuch high renown, and whofe merit was 
fo generally confefied at Rome, fo honourable a di- 
ftindtion fhouid fall upon a young man not quite feven 
and twenty years of age. This was Publius Scipio, 
firnamed Nafica, fon of Cneus, who was killed in 
Spain. It is unfortunate for us, that hiftory does not 
inform us what qualities determined the Senate to pals 
judgment in this point. 

Young Scipio had orders to go to Oftia to meet 
the Goddefs, with all the Roman ladies, to take her 
out of the fiiip, and to put her into the hands of the 
women. When the veftel entered the Tiber, an ac¬ 
cident happened, if we may believe hiftorians, which 
occafioned great furprize and affliction : the fiiip Hop¬ 
ped on a fudden, and it was not poftible to make it 
move forwards. Upon this, Claudia Quinta, one of 
the Roman ladies, whofe reputation had till then been 
dubious (in effeCt of too much care in adorning her 
perfon) prayed the Gods that, if the fufpicions in pre¬ 
judice of her virtue were without foundation, the fiiip, 
to which file had made faft her girdle, in order to 
draw it, might follow her *, which happened that mo¬ 
ment. Scipio having entered it, took the Goddefs 


Appian. 


* Veram certevi&oriam ejus rei fibi quifque mallet, quamullaim- 
peria honorefve fuffragio feu Patrum feu Plebis delatos. 

-f Explica totos faltos, conflitue omnes currus triumpbales, nihil 
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from the hands of the priefts, and carried her to^fhore, A. R. 547. 
where (he was received by the Roman ladies. They c * 
fucceftively fhared in the honour of carrying fo glo¬ 
rious a burthen, and entered the city, from which the 
whole people came out to meet the Goddefs, and all 
the way vafes fmoking with incenfe were placed to ho¬ 
nour her as fhe paffed. At the fame time all places 
refounded with the prayers addreffed to her, to enter 
Rome aulpicioufly as into her abode, and to eftablifh 
her refidence there. And laftly, fne was placed in 
the temple of Vidtory upon mount Palatine, and this 
day became a feftival with the Romans from thence¬ 
forth. There was not a (ingle citizen, to the loweft, 
who did not carry his offering to mount Palatine. . 

The following days the ceremony of the * Ledtifter- 
nium was performed, and games were exhibited, 
which were called Magalefia, that is, the great Games, 
from the name of the Goddefs, Great Mother of the 
Gods. 

For the reft, as we have faid before, this Goddefs, 
fought with fo much care, brought from fuch a di- 
ftance, expedted with fo much impatience, received 
with fo much joy, and fo many marks of veneration, 
was nothing but a (tone without form or fculpture. 

Can we read of divine honours rendered to this vile 
ftone by a people fo wife in other refpedts, without 
deploring the fad effedts of idolatry, and without re¬ 
turning thanks, with the warmeft gratitude, to the 
God of Mercy who has preferred us from them ? 

M. Cornelius Cethegus. 

P. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

We come now to the fifteenth year of the fecond Liv. xxix. 
war with the Carthaginians. Whilft the Senators l $' 
were deliberating upon the recruits for the legions, 
fome of them remonftrated, that the Commonwealth, 
by the favour of the Gods, being at length delivered 
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from the dangers and fears which had alarmed it du- 
ling many years, it was time to fuffer no longer what 
thole unhappy conjun&ures had obliged them to tole¬ 
rate. This propofal having excited the curiofity and 
attention of the Senate, they added, that the twelve 
Latine colonies, which, in the Confulfhip of Fa- 
bius and Ch Fulvius, had refufed to furnilh their 
contingents, had enjoyed, during almolt fix years, an 
entire exemption from all the expences of the war, as 
an honourable privilege granted them for their good 
fervices * whilft the dutiful and obedient allies, in 
reward of their fidelity, were exhaufted by levies 
made every year in their countries. 

This difcourfe, putting the Senators in mind of a 
kind of rebellion, which they had almoft forgot, at 
the fame time revived the rage and indignation it de- 
ferved. Accordingly the Senate, being defirous that 
this affair ffiould be regulated before any other, de¬ 
creed, that the Confuls fhould order the twelve colo¬ 
nies in queftion, each to fend their magiftrates and 
ten of their principal citizens to Rome. That when 
they fhould arrive, they fhould tell them, cc that each 
fhould fupply the Roman People with twice the num¬ 
ber of foot they had ever furnifhed fince the enemy 
were in Italy, when the levies were greateft; and 
with an hundred and twenty horfe over and above. 
That if any of them had not horfe enough, they 
fhould be allowed to fupply three foot-foldiers for 
each horfeman. But that they fhould take care to 
chufe men of each kind, that were eafieff: in their 
circumftances, and to fend them out of Italy to all 
places that had occafion for recruits. That, if any of 
them fhould refufe to obey, their magiftrates and de¬ 
puties fhould be laid under arreft without being al¬ 
lowed audience, when they demanded it, till they had 
complied. That further, the fame colonies fhould 
pay a tax of one for every thoufand affes of their 
value, and that an account of their perfons and eftates 
fhould be taken in fuch manner as the Roman.cen- 
fors fhould prefcribe, that is, according- to the me¬ 
thod 
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thod ufed amongft the Roman People ; and that the A. R. 
cenfors of the colonies, before they quitted their of- 
fice* fhould deliver in their regifters to Rome, where, 
they lliould make oath, that they were drawn up ac¬ 
cording to the direction of the law.” 

In virtue of this decree, the magiflrates and prin¬ 
cipal perfons of the colonies were cited to Rome, 
where the will of the Senate was declared to them, in 
refpedt to the troops and the tax. They all declared, 
more or lefs, againft an exadtion which feemed to 
them exceffive. They reprefen ted, “ that they were 
not able to fupply fo great a number of foldiers. That 
they could fcarce furnifh the contingent mentioned in 
the treaty. That they defired as a favour, that they 
might be permitted to enter the fenate, in order to 
make their remonftrances. That they had not de- 
ferved to be crufhed in fuch a manner; but that, if 
they muft be deftroyed, neither their fault, nor the 
anger of the Senate, could make them furnifh more 
foldiers than they had.” The Confuls, without abat¬ 
ing any thing that had been decreed, kept the de¬ 
puties at Rome, and fent home the magiflrates into 
their colonies in order to raife the troops ; declaring 
to them, “ that they fhould have no audience till 
they brought the men required of them.” Thus 
having nothing to hope in the Senate, they made the 
levies prefcribed them in the twelve colonies, and 
eafily found the number of foldiers demanded, be¬ 
cause their youth had time to increafe, during fo 
many years as they had enjoyed a total exemption. 

Another affair, which had been buried infilence ftill LW. xxix. 
longer than the former, was afterwards propofed by 
M. Valerius Laevinus. He faid, that it was proper 
at length to repay to many private perfons the fums 
they had thought fit to advance for the Common¬ 
wealth in his Confulfhip, and that of M. Claudius, 
whilft they w r ere in office together. That no body 
ought to wonder at his making it a perfonal intereft 
to fee the public faith difcharged, as he .had not only 
been Conful the year that money had been lent, but 
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that himfelf had propofed that voluntary contribution, 
the public treafury being exhaufted, and the people 
not being in a condition to pay the common taxes. 
This opinion pleafed the whole Senate ♦, and the Con- 
fuls having been defired to bring the affair upon the 
carnet, it was decreed that thofe debts fhould be dif- 
charged in three payments, of which the firft fhould 
be made immediately by the Confuls for the current 
year, and the two others by thofe who fhould be in 
office the third and fifth years following. 

The arrival of the deputies from Locri, who came 
to Rome to complain of all the ills they fullered, and 
of which they had not been apprized till now, fuf- 
pended all other bufmefs, and engrofled the attention 
of the whole city. The public indignation declared 
itfelf lefs againft the crimes and impiety of Pleminius, 
than againft the inexcufeable negligence of Scipio in 
an affair of fuch importance, and his blind indulgence 
in refped to an officer univerfally condemned: for 
thefe were the things imputed to that General. The 
fequel will ffiew with what foundation. 

The deputies of the Locrians, to the number of 
ten, in mourning habits, carried olive branches in 
their hands, according to the cuftom of the Greeks, 
when they afked favours; and prefenting them to the 
Confuls, who were fitting upon their Tribunal in the 
Forum, they proftrated themfelves at their feet with 
lamentable cries and groans. The Confuls having 
alked them who they were, and what they would have, 
they anfwered, that they were Locrians, and that they 
had differed fuch cruel injuries from Pleminius and 
the Roman foldiers, as the Roman People never in¬ 
flicted upon the Carthaginians themfelves. They de- 
fired permiffion to addrefs the Senate, in order to 
explain their mifery to them. 

When they had obtained audience, the eldeft of 
them fpoke to the following effed. “ I know, Fa- 
64 thers, that in order to your judging rightly of our 
44 complaints, it is neceffary that you fhould-know in 

“ what 
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44 what manner Locri was delivered up to Hannibal, A R. 548 * 
44 and how we returned to our duty to you, after Ant ' c * 
44 having driven out the Carthaginian garrilon. For, 

44 if we can demonftrate evidently to you, that the 
44 public council of Locri had no fliare in the revolt; 

44 and that it was not with our confent, but by our 
44 ftrenuous endeavours and courage that you regain- 
44 ed poffeffion of our city, you will be more fenlibly 
44 affedted with the.atrocious and enormous outrages, 

44 with which your lieutenant and foldiers have over- 
cc whelmed good and faithful allies. 

44 But I believe it proper to refer the explanation 
44 of the caufes that occafioned this double revolu- 
44 tion to another time ; and that for two reafons. 

44 Firfb, in order that this affair may be treated in 
44 the prefence of Scipio, who retook our city, and 
£t is an irreproachable witnefs of all we may have 
44 done, good or bad : and in the fecond place, in 
<c whatfoever manner we may have adted in refpedt 
cc to you, we certainly could not have deferved the 
44 evils we have been made to fuffer. 

44 We cannot deny, Fathers, that as long as Amil- 
44 car was in our city with his Numidians and Afri- 
44 cans, we did fuffer inhuman and horrid treatment 
44 from them : but that bears no comparifon to what , 

44 we now undergo. I beg,'Fathers, that you will 
“ not take offence at what I am going to fay, and 
cc which I do not repeat without extreme repugnance. 

“ It may a&ually be laid, that all mankind expect in 
cc fufpence which of the two People, the Romans or 
u Carthaginians, fhall become matters of the uni- 
cc verfe. Now, if the choice were to be determined 
u by the injuries we have'received from the Cartha- 
c< ginians, or thofe we actually now receive from your 
“ garrifon, there is no body that could not pre- 
cc fer their government to yours. And however, 

44 thefe are the fentiments of the Locrians in refpect 
44 to you. When we fuffered much lefs cruel treat- 
44 ment from the Carthaginian garrifon, we had re- 
44 courfe to your General. And now, when we un- 
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“ dergo from your garrifon, injuries that far exceed 
“ the moft cruel hoftilities, it is to you only that we 
“ addrefs our complaints. 

46 Pleminius, your lieutenant, was fent to Lo- 
cri, to retake it from the Carthaginians, and con- 
“ tinued there with the fame troops he had employed 
“ for the expedition. This officer (for the excefs of 
“ our injuries give us courage to fpeak freely) has 
“ nothing either of the man, except the form, or of 
** the Roman, except the habit and language. He 
“'is a /nonfter in nature, like thofe which fable fup- 
“ pofes to have feized the ftrait which feparates us 
“ from Sicily, for the misfortune of thofe who fail 
“ along the coafts of both. And were he the only 
“ one who exercifed his avarice, cruelty, and bru- 
“ tality over your allies, we might perhaps, by our 
“ patience, fuffice for that gulph, as deep and im- 
“ menfe as it is. But he has given fuch a loofe to 
“ licentioufnefs and diforder, that he has made every 
“ centurion, every lbldier, a Pleminius. There is 
“ not one of them who does not rob and plunder ; 

who does not beat, wound, and murther : not one 
“ who does not ravifh the married women, and the 
“ youth of both fexes, after having torn them by 
“ force out of the arms of their parents. Every day 
tc our city is in a manner taken by ftorm ; every day 
“ it is plundered. Night and day the mournful cries 
<c of women and children taken by force, and carried 
“ off, are heard. To fay all in one word, there is not 
“ a family, not a perfon, at Locri, who has not fuf- 
“ fered their fhare in the miferies I fpeak of; and 
tc there is no kind of injuftice, violence, and difgrace, 
not pradlifed there. 

“ But there is one circumfrance that affedls us 
<c more than all the reft, becaufe it regards the Gods •, 
and in which it is not indifferent that you fhould be 
“ informed *, becaufe it might, if it pafled with im- 
“ punity, drawdown their vengeance upon you. We 
“ have in our city a temple of Proferpina, the fandlity 
of which you no doubt have heard mentioned, at 
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the time when you were at war with Pyrrhus. It A. R. 54.'. 
coft that Prince dear for having taken the treatores Ant,c * 
out of that temple, which had hitherto been in¬ 
violable. His fleet was (flattered by a dreadful 
(form, and all the (flips that had the treafures of 
the Goddels on board, were dafhed to pieces upon 
our coaft. So terrible a difafter at length opened 
the eyes of that Prince, notwithftanding his pride 
and haughtinefs : he owned, that there were Gods, 
and having caufed all the money he had taken to 
be amafled, he caufed it to be carried back into the 
temple of Proferpina. This fatisfadlion did not 
prevent him from being unfortunate all the reft of 
his life. Having been driven out of Italy, he 
ended his days at Argos, by a death equally un¬ 
happy and unworthy of his paft glory. 

“ Your Lieutenant and Tribunes, though well ac¬ 
quainted with this fadt, and many others of the like 
nature, have however not refrained from laying 
their facrilegious hands upon thefe treafures, and 
to contaminate themfelves, their houfes, and your 
foldiers, with lo abominable a prey. I (flould be 
afraid, Fathers, if you did not take care to expiate 
their facrilege by an exemplary reparation, that 
the Goddels would take vengeance of your Com¬ 
monwealth, which is innocent of it, as (lie has already 
of the criminal. They have formed two parties. 
Pleminius commanded one of them, and the le¬ 
gionary Tribunes were at the head of the other. 

They have come to blows feveral times, with no 
lefs animofity and fury, than if they were fighting 
with the Carthaginians. They have committed 
unheard-of cruelties on both fides. And in this 
manner does the Goddefs punifti the violators of her 
temple. 

“ As to what relates to the injuries we have fuftaiti¬ 
ed, we neither have had, nor ever (flail have, re- 
courfe to any but yourfelves to avenge them. We 
do not afkycu to give credit to our complaints im¬ 
mediately, and that you (flould condemn Pleminius 
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A.R. 548. « unheard. Let him appear in perfon : let him hear 
^04. * “ our accufations, let him refute them. If in any 
“ thing we have advanced there be found the leaf: 
“ exaggeration, we do not refufe to be delivered up 
“ by you to all his fury, to all his brutality.” 

When the deputies had done {peaking, Fabius 
afked them, whether they had complained to Scipio. 

* They anfwered, u That they had fent deputies to 
him : but that he was engroffed by making prepara¬ 
tions for the war, and that he was actually either em¬ 
barked, or upon the point of embarking, for Africa. 
That befides, they had experienced the Lieutenant’s 
influence with the General, when, upon his taking 
cognizance of the affair between that officer and the 
Tribunes, he had caufed the latter to be put in pri- 
fon, whereas he had continued that officer in place, 
though at leaf: as criminal, or even more fo, than 
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iv. xxix. After this account, the Locrians were difmiffed, 
and the Senate took the matter into confideration. 
Many fur ply attacked, not only Pleminius, but 
Scipio himfelf. Ch Fabius fpoke with the molt 
warmth in reproaching Scipio, 6C That he was born 
to corrupt military difcipline. That, accordingly, in 
Spain, the fedition of his foldiers had done the Com¬ 
monwealth more hurt than the arms of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. That by a licence hitherto unknown amongf: 
the Romans, and purely tyrannical, he fometimes 
adted in refpedl to the troops with exceffive indul¬ 
gence, and fometimes with a rigour that rofe even to 
cruelty. He concluded, that Pleminius ffiould be 
brought to Rome, and kept in prifon till his trial 
and that, if the accufations of the Locrians ffiould 
be proved true, he ffiould be ftrangled in prifon, and 
his whole fortune ffiould be confifcated. That Scipio 
ffiould be recalled to Rome for having quitted his 
province without the Senate’s permiffion ; and that 
the Tribunes of the People ffiould be prevailed upon 
to make the People diveft him of his command. That 
the Locrians ffiould be anfwered, upon their being 

called 
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called in, that the Senate and People had no fhare in a.r. 54 $, 
the oppreffions they complained of, and ^ere highly c * 
affe&ed with them. That they fhould be told, they 
were confidered at Rome as perfons of worth and ho¬ 
nour, and as good and faithful allies. That their 
wives, children, and eftates, fhould be reflored to 
them. That an exadt account fhould be taken of the 
treafures plundered, and that double the fum fhould 
be replaced in the temple. That a facrifice of ex¬ 
piation fhould be offered, after previoufly confuting 
the college of Pontiffs, to know from them the cere¬ 
monies neceffary to be obferved in it, to what Gods to 
addrefs, and what vidtims it was neceffary to offer for 
expiating the facrilege of thofe who had plundered the 
treafures of Proferpina. And laftly, it was his opi¬ 
nion, that all the foldiers in garrifon at Locri fhould 
be tranfported to Sicily, and that four cohorts of the 
Latine allies fhould be fent thither in their room.” 

The difpute between thofe who favoured Scipio 
and were againft him, prevented the voices from be¬ 
ing taken, or any thing determined that day. Befides 
the crimes of Pleminius, and the mifery of the Lo- 
crians, that General was reproached with dreffing 
himfelf * unbecoming a loldier, and efpecially a Ro¬ 
man. To this was added, “ That he pafled his- time 
in hearing rhetoricians and philofophers, and in judg¬ 
ing of the flrength and addrefs of Athlette. That 
his officers, and his whole houfe, lived in the fame 
effeminate manner in the midft of the pleafures of 
Syracufe. That he feemed to have forgot Carthage 
and Hannibal. That his whole army, wallowing in 
the fame licentioufnefs which had corrupted the Sol¬ 
diers of Sucro and thofe of Locri, was more formi¬ 
dable to the allies of the Roman People than to their 
enemies.” 

Though thefe accufations, partly true and partly Liv - 
falfe, were fupported with fome probability, the Se- 20. ’ 
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nate gave in to the opinion of Metellus, who 
agreed with Fabius in all points, except what com 
cerned the perfon of Scipio; “ What would be 
thought, faid he, if after having chofen Scipio whilft 
very young for recovering Spain, which he hath ef¬ 
fected with great prudence and valour; if after hav¬ 
ing created him Conful to terminate the war; if at the 
time that he gave reafon to hope that he would force 
Hannibal to quit Italy, and would conquer Africa, 
we fhould recal him on a fudden from his province, 
and force him to return to Rome with Pleminius, by 
condemning him in fome rneafure without hearing 
him; and the rather as the Locrians have declared, 
that it was in his abfence they had been oppreffed with 
all the ills they complained of, and that in con- 
fequence, he could be reproached at moft with only 
having had too much indulgence for the commander 
he had left in their city. That it was his opinion, 
that the Praetor M. Pomponius, to whom Sicily had 
fallen by lot, fhould be made to fet out in three days 
for that province; that the Confuls fhould fend ten 
Senators as commiflioners, with two Tribunes of the 
People, and an iEdile along with him ^ and that the 
Praetor, with this council, fhould take cognizance of 
the whole affair. That if they fhould difcover, it was 
by Scipio’s confent the violences complained of had 
been exercifed upon the Locrians, that then he fhould 
be ordered to quit his province. That in cafe he 
fhould be gone to Africa, the two Tribunes and the 
ASdile, with fuch two of the commiflioners as the 
Prastor fhould chufe, fhould fet out immediately for 
Africa : the Tribunes and iEdile to bring Scipio back 
to Rome *, and the two commiflioners to command 
the army, till a new General fhould be fent in his 
place. That if, on the contrary, M. Pomponius, and 
the ten commiflioners of the Senate, fhould find that 
Scipio had no fhare in the misfortunes of the Lo¬ 
crians, he fhould then continue at the head of his 
troops, and carry on the v/ar according to his plan. 5 ' 
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The decree of the Senate having been drawn up 
according to this opinion, which was very wife and 
well limited, the Tribunes of the people were de- 
fired to chufe out of their number, or by lot, the 
two who were to fet out with the Praetor and com- 
miffioners. The college of Pontiffs was confulted 
upon what was neceffary to be done for expiating 
the thefts and facrileges committed at Locri in the 
temple of Proferpina. The Tribunes, who fet out 
with the Pnetor and the commiffioners, were M. Clau¬ 
dius Marcellus, and M. Cincius Alimentus. A Ple¬ 
beian iEdile was affociated with them, who was, by 
their order, to feize Scipio, in cafe he ffiould refufe 
to obey the Praetor either in Sicily or in Africa, if 
he was gone thither, and to bring him to Rome, in 
virtue of the facred and inviolable authority annexed 
to the office of the Tribunes of the People. This 
council thought proper to repair to Locri before they 
went to Meffina. 

They began by laying Pleminius in irons, and fend¬ 
ing him to Rhegium, with thirty-two of his accom¬ 
plices. After which, their firft' care was, according 
to the inftrudtions they had received, to perform all 
that religion required for the expiation of the facri- 
lege. Having, therefore, feized all the money that 
Pleminius and his troops had plundered, and added 
to it that which they had brought with them, after 
having replaced the whole in the temple of the God- 
defs, they offered to her a facrilice of expiation. 

The'Praetor afterwards affembled the garrifon, and 
ordered them to quit the city, and to incamp in the 
midft of the country, forbidding every foldier, ifpon 
pain of the moft fevere puniffiment, to remain in the 
place, or to carry away any thing with him that did 
not belong to him. He then gave the Locrians per- 
miffion to take their effects wherefoever they found 
them, and to call for whatever might have disappear¬ 
ed. But above all things, he commanded, that all 
the free perfons ffiould be delivered up, threatening 
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the greateft chaftifement to thofe who fhould prefume 
to retain any one whatfoever. And, iaftly, having 
affembled the Lccrians, he declared to them, “ that 
the Roman Senate and people reftored them their li¬ 
berty and laws. That if any of them was defirous to 
accufe Pleminius, or any other perfon, they had only 
to follow him to Rhegium. That if they intended to 
accufe Scipio, in the name of their city, for having 
either ordered or approved the violences that had been 
committed againft them, they fhould fend their de¬ 
puties to MeSina, and that he would there examine 
the whole affair with his council.” 

The Locrians gave great thanks to the Prstor and 
commiffioners, and to the Roman Senate and people, 
adding, that they would accufe Pleminius. “ That, as 
to Scipio, though he feemed little fenfible to their mife- 
ries, he was a perfon they chofe rather to have for a 
friend than an enemy. That they were fully con¬ 
vinced, it was neither by his order, nor confent, that 
fuch enormous oppreffions had been committed. 
That he had either believed Pleminius too much, or 
the Locrians too little. That there were perfons who 
naturally were enemies enough to crimes, to defirethey 
fhould not be committed ; but who had not refolution 
enough to punifh them when they were.” 

This difc^urfe, which juftified Scipio, gave the 
Praetor and commiffioners great pleafure, who were 
thereby difcharged from a very ungrateful part of 
their commiffion. They condemned Pleminius, and 
with him about two-and-thirty more, whom they fent 
to Rome, bound hand and foot. As to themfelves, 
they fet out for Sicily, in order to examine, in perfon, 
whether the reproaches made Scipio upon his particu¬ 
lar condudt, and the little dilcipline of his army, had 
any foundation, and to give an account of them after¬ 
wards to the Senate. 

Scipio having received advice that they approached 
Syracufe, prepared to vindicate himfelf by effects, and 
not by words. He made his troops affemble, and gave : 
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orders, that the fleet Ihould hold itfelf in readinefs, A.R.54S. 
completely manned and equipped, as if he was to a0 \ 
give the Carthaginians battle that very day both by fca 
and land. The day they arrived, he received them at 
home with abundance of refpedt and politenefs ♦, and 
the next morning, fhewed them both the fea and land 
armies, not only in a condition to give the enemy bat¬ 
tle, but each exhibiting the image of a battle in their 
^different manner of exercife. He then conducted the 
Praetor and commiffioriers to the magazines and arfe- 
nals, where they found in abundance, and in the belt 
order poflible, all the provifions, arms, and machines, 
necelfary in war. The fight of thefe preparations, as 
well in grofs and in general, as in detail and particular, 
filled them with fuch admiration, that they remained 
fully convinced, that if the Carthaginians could be 
conquered, it muft be by this General and this army. 

They therefore exhorted Scipio to go to Africa with 
the protection of the Gods, and to accoinplifh, as loon 
as pofiible, the hopes which, the Roman people had 
conceived the day when all the centuries had elected 
him Conful; and they fet out from Sicily with the 
fame joy, as if they were returning to Rome to carry 
the news of the vidtory thither ; and not of the grand 
preparations which Scipio had made to put himfelt 
into a condition to obtain it. 

Pleminius and his accomplices having been carried LlVt XX1X< 
to Rome, were immediately pTit in prifon: and at firft, 
having been brought before the people by the Tri¬ 
bunes, they found them fo much prejudiced againlt 
them by the injuries they had done theLocrians, that 
there feemed no hope of any indulgence for them. 

But as they were frequently made to appear in the 
Forum, the mutilation of Pleminius, in efiedt of 
catching the eyes of the people, made compafTion in- 
fenfibly fucceed to hatred and indignation *, befides 
which, regard for Scipio, though abfent, contributed 
much to incline the multitude in their favour. 

Authors 
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A. R. 548. Authors differ concerning the manner in which that 
An o t - c ’ wretch ended his life. According to Some, he died 
in prifon before the people had paffed fentence upon 
him. Others fay, he remained fome years in prifon, 
at the end of which, having prevailed upon fome 
abandoned wretches to fet the city on fire in different 
parts, in order to efcape by favour of the tumult, he 
was difcovered, and Strangled in the dungeon. 

As to what regards Scipio, his affair was never 
treated any where but in the Senate, in which all the 
commiflioners and Tribunes unanimously fpoke with 
fuch great praifes of his fleet, his army, and perfonal 
merit, that all the Senators unanimoufly decreed, that 
he fhould go as foon as poflible to Africa, leaving him 
at liberty to chufe out of the troops in Sicily thofe he 
would take with him, and thofe he fhould leave be¬ 
hind to guard the province. 

Thus ended the important commiffion given to fe- 
veral of the principal magistrates of Rome, of which 
the chief objedl was Scipio, for whofe advantage it 
terminated ; but it did no honour to Fabius. What¬ 
ever great and juft efteem the latter’s exalted merit had 
acquired him, his condudl, in refpedt to Scipio, gives 
room for violent fufpicions of jealoufy and envy •, vices 
alone capable of Sullying the moft glorious reputation. 
He oppofes that young General’s defign of going to 
Africa *, and he does it with a rancour and inveteracy 
that favour Strongly of thofe bad paffions, though co¬ 
vered and difguifed, perhaps even to himfelf, under 
an apparent zeal for the public good. The defign 
having been approved in the Senate againfl his opi¬ 
nion, he employs his whole credit to thwart the exe¬ 
cution of it, by preventing him from being Supplied 
with the neceffary funds, and from being permitted 
to make new levies. Scipio having Surmounted all 
thefe obftacles, and gone to Sicily, Fabius catches at 
flying reports againft him, and, without farther en¬ 
quiry, concludes for recalling him and divefling him 
of the command. Can we fee, in fuch a proceeding, 
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the wifdom of an old man fo worthy of veneration in A. R, 54s, 
other refpedts ? We have here an effedt of * felf-love, A ^ c * 
foothed and fuftained by long fuccefs, and of a too 
great efteem for one’s own excellency, which can fuf- 
fer no rival. 


* Nimius fui fufpe£his, & infitum mortalitati vitliXin fc fuaque mi~ 
randi. Senec. de Benef. II, 26. 
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BOOK THE TWENTIETH. 


"^HIS book contains the hiftory of almoft 
five years, from the 548th to the 552c! 
year of Rome. The principal fa<fts included 
in it are, the arrival of Scipio in Africa, the 
burning of two of the enemy's camps, the de¬ 
feat and taking of Syphax, the hiftory of So- 
phonilba, Hannibal’s departure from Italy, his 
defeat at the battle of Zama in Africa, and 
peace granted to the Carthaginians, .which ter¬ 
minates the fecond Punic war. 


SECT. I. 


Syphax marries Sophonifba , the daughter of AfdrubaL 
Syphax renounces his amity with Scipio and the alliance 
of the Romans . Scipio conceals the infidelity of Syphax 
from his troops. Scipio repairs to Lily haunt , and pre¬ 
pares every thing for the departure of the fleet. It fails . 

<The fleet anchors in Africa. Confternation of the coun¬ 
try and cities. Scipio ravages the country , after hav¬ 
ing defeated a detachment of the Carthaginian cavalry. 
Mafinijfa joins Scipio. Adlion between the cavalry . 
Hanno is defeated , and killed , by Scipio. Scipio ra¬ 
vages Africa. He undertakes' the ftege of Utica , and 
is obliged to fufpend it. Convoys fent to Scipio . I he 

Conful 
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Conful Sempronius is defeated by Hannibal , and foon 
after beats him in his turn with great advantage. The 
Conful Cornelius keeps Etruria in awe. Extravagant 
and indecent condutt of the Cenfors Livius and Nero. 

M. Cornelius. A.R. 54.8. 

P c Ant. (J. 

. Sempronius. 204< 

W HILST the Romans were engroffed by the Liv. xxix. 

affairs I have been relating, the Carthaginians * 3 ’ 
on their fide took meafures againft the defigns of their 
enemy. They had ere&ed centry-boxes and bea¬ 
cons upon all the promontories. And after having 
paffed the winter in perpetual apprehenfion and alarm, 
informing themfelves of every thing, and trembling 
on every advice they received, they at length con¬ 
cluded an alliance with King Syphax, which was of 
no fmall importance for their defence ; and deprived 
Scipio of one of the principal fupports upon which he 
had relied, in forming his plan for invading Africa. 
Afdrubal, the fon of Gifgo, was not only united with 
Syphax by the ties of hofpitality they had contradted 
together, when on his return from Spain he met Sci¬ 
pio, as we have faid, in that Prince’s palace ^ but 
there fubfifled a projedt for a clofer alliance between 
them, and the Carthaginian negotiated the marriage 
of his daughter Sophonifba with the Numidian Prince. 

He had formerly promifed her to Mafiniffa; but the 
interefts of his houfe eafily difpenfed with that engage¬ 
ment. He haffened to complete the treaty with Sy¬ 
phax, and feeing him exceffively enamoured of So¬ 
phonifba, he caufed her to come from Carthage, and 
married her without delay. In the midft of the feafts 
and rejoicings for the nuptials, Afdrubal defired Sy¬ 
phax to add to the private alliance they had lately 
made with each other, a public one between the Nu- 
midians and Carthaginians. The King accepted the 
propofal, and each engaged by oath, that, from 
thenceforth, the two States fhould have the fame 
friends and enemies. 

Yol. IV. C c 
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A. r. 54s. for the reft, Afdrubal not having forgot the- at- 

* * 0 ' * liance Syphax had alfo fworn with Scipio, and know¬ 
ing how little the promifes of that barbarous Prince 
were to be relied upon, he apprehended that the mar¬ 
riage with his daughter would be too weak a tie to- 
bind him, when Scipio fhould arrive in Africa. For 
this reafon, taking advantage of the Numidian Prince’s 
iirft orders, he prevailed upon him by his inftances, 
to which the young bride added her careffes, to fend 
Ambaftadors to Scipio in Sicily, to declare to him, 
cc that the promifes he had made him, when he re¬ 
ceived him at his Court, fhould not be a motive for 
him to come to Africa. That he had married die 
daughter of Afdrubal, the fon of Gifgo, with whom 
Scipio had lodged in his palace ; and that, in confe- 
quence of this particular union, he had made a pub¬ 
lic alliance with the people of Carthage. That his- 
firft intentions were, that the Romans fhould make 
war againft the Carthaginians far from Africa, as they 
had done hitherto, in order that he might not be un¬ 
der the neceffity of taking part in their difference, and 
of joining one fide by declaring againft the other. 
v But that, if the Romans fhould come to attack Africa,, 
and their army fhould approach Carthage, he fhould 
not be able to avoid fighting for Africa, which had 
given him birth, and for the country of his fpoufe and 
father-in-law.” 

The ambaffadors, whom Syphax charged with this- 
eommiftion, found Scipio at Syracufe. Though the 
inconftancy of Syphax made that General lofe a con¬ 
siderable refource, upon which he had much relied, 
for the fuccefs of his defigns againft Africa, he was 
not difcouraged ; but immediately diffniffing the a-m- 
balfadors of that Prince, before the fubjedt of their 
voyage was known in the army, he gave them a letter 
to .their mafter, in which he exhorted him in the 
ftrongeft terms, “ not to violate the laws of hofpitali- 
ty, by which they were bound to each other; to re¬ 
member the alliance which he had made with the Ro¬ 
man people j not to betray his faith, honour, and 
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confidence ; and, laflly, to rcfped and fear the Gods, A * R * 
the witneffes and avengers of treaties.” For the reft, Ant ’ C * 
as it was not poftible to conceal the arrival of the Nu- 
midians, who had been feen in different parts of the 
city ; and that it was to be feared, on one fide, that 
the motive of their voyage would be difcovered by the 
very care taken to conceal it; and, on the other, that 
the rumour of this rupture, when it fhould break out, 
might difcourage the troops : Scipio, to avert the bad 
effect which this affair might occafion, fubftituted a 
falfe and direCtly oppofite one to it. Accordingly, 
having afieinbled his foldiers, he told them, “ That 
there was no longer any time to lofe. That the King’s 
allies preffed him to come immediately to their aid. 

That Mafinifla had before had an interview with L?e- 
lius, to complain of his delaying fo long : that Syphax 
had now fent ambaffadors to afk, what reafons lie 
could have that kept him fo long in Sicily. That he 
defired him either to come as foon as poftible to Afri¬ 
ca-, or, if he had changed his plan, to let him know 
it, in order that he might take fueh meafures as he 
fhould judge neceftary to his own fecurity, and that 
of his kingdom. That therefore, as every thing was 
ready for their departure, and it was not poftible to 
delay any longer, his defign Was to fend his fleet to 
Lilybasum ; to rendezvous all his troops, both horfe 
and foot, there ; and, with the' protection of the 
Gods, to embark for Africa with the firft fair wind.” 

This plain and bold falfity, which Scipio ufes here 
in refpeCt to Syphax, would have became a Carthagi¬ 
nian better than a Roman ; and is far from the difpo- 
fition fo much admired in Epaminondas, who was as 
great a captain as Scipio, but more delicate than him 
in point of truth, for which he had fo high a venera- Cq 
tion, that he did not believe it allowable to lie even in Nep. m 
jeft, and by way of diverfton. Adeo veritalis diligens , E P a «*in. 
ut ne joco quidem mentiretur. c ' 3 * 

Scipio, in confequcnce, wrote to M. Pomponius, ^ iV - XX1X * 
to deftre him to meet at Lilybasum, if he thought pro- 24 ‘ 
per, in order that they might confider in concert what 
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legions and what number of troops it was proper to 
carry to Africa. * At the fame time, he fent orders 
throughout the whole coaft, for affembling and bring¬ 
ing to Liiybseum all the tranfport fhips that could be 
drawn together. All the troops and fhips in Sicily 
having repaired to Lilybreum, the city could not con¬ 
tain 10 many foidiers, nor the port fo many veffels 
and the whole multitude had fo much ardor for fel¬ 
ting fail, that they feemed to be going to Africa, not 
io make war, but to reap the fruits of a victory alrea¬ 
dy certain. The foidiers who had furvived the battle 
of Canns, were perfuaded, that only Scipio could 
give them occaficn of deferving, by great and impor¬ 
tant fervice, the end of their difgrace, and their re- 
eftablifhment in ail their rights. Scipio, on his fide, 
did not defpife thofe troops. He was convinced, that 
it was not through their cowardice, that the battle of 
Can me had been loft j and he knew that there were 
not older foidiers in all the Roman armies 5 and that, 
befides, they were experienced not only in the diffe¬ 
rent kinds of combat, but in fieges. Thele troops 
compofed the fifth and fixth legions. He reviewed 
them •, and formed a chofen corps out of them, fepa- 
rating from them fuch as did not prom ife good fervice, 
and iupplying their places with thofe he had brought 
from Italy. He alfo reinforced thofe legions in re- 
fped to number, and made each confift of fix thou- 
fand two hundred foot, and three hundred horfe. Of 
the Latine allies, horfe and foot, he alfo gave the pre¬ 
ference to thofe who had been at the battle of Cannae. 
.The number of the troops that embarked is not exact¬ 
ly known : hiftorians differ much upon this head. The 
fleet confided of fifty large fhips, and almoft four hun¬ 
dred tranfports. 

Scipio took great care that it fhould want for no¬ 
thing ; and, in order to that, was very circumftantial 
in feeing whether his orders were duly executed. M. 
Pomponius, who had the care of the provifions, caufed 
enough for forty-five days to be put on board, of 
which for fifteen, were ready drefied. Water wa 
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alfo put on board for horfe and man fora like number 
of days. The tranfports were difpofed in the center, 
covered, on the right, by twenty large fhips, com¬ 
manded by the General, in perfon, and by L. Scipio, 
his brother; and on the left, by as many fhips of the , 
fame kind, under C. Radius, commander of the fleet, 
and M. Portius Cato, the Qua^ftor. Each of the 
great fhips had a lanthorn, the tranfports two, and 
the Admiral three, for aiftinfrion, and for being the 
more eafily known. - He commanded the pilots to an¬ 
chor on the coafl of the diftridt * Emporia, whofe in¬ 
habitants, little warlike, and even enervated by the 
pleafures and fertility of the foil, fcemed leaf!: capable 
of making refiftance. The departure was fixed for 
the next day. 

Many Roman fleets had been feen to fet fail from Liv. xxix, 
Sicily, and even from the port of Lilybaeum; but , z6 ’ 
neither during this, nor throughout the whole courie 
of the firft war, had one been diflinguifhed by fo great 
a concourfe of fpedators. However, if a fleet were 
to be judged of by its greatnefs, there had one been 
feen,''which had tranfported beyond fea both the Con¬ 
fuls, with two confular armies, compofed of almoft 
as many fnips of war, as Scipio had tranfports at this 
time. But the importance of this fecond war, which 
was infinitely fuperior to the other; the extreme dan¬ 
ger in which Italy had been, and flili was, after fo 
many bloody defeats-, Scipio’s great reputation, found¬ 
ed on the glorious exploits he had already performed, 
and upon thofe expected from his courage and good 
fortune; the bold defign of going to Africa, which 
had not yet entered the thoughts of any other General ; 
the report which he had fpread, with an air and tone 
of confidence, that he was going to force Hannibal 
out of Italy, and to remove the war into Africa, where 
it would at length be terminated : all this had excited 
an eager curiofity in the minds of all people, and 

* Emporia was in the little Syrtis, now called the gulph of Capes, 
op on the coaft of the kingdom of Tunis. 
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drawn an extraordinary attention upon the departure 
of the fleet. The port was covered not only with all 
the inhabitants of Lilybaeum, but alfo of a great num¬ 
ber of deputies from the States of Sicily, whom either 
the defire of making their court to Scipio, or their af¬ 
fairs with the Praetor Pomponius, had brought into 
that city. Befides which, the foldiers of the legions 
who remained in Sicily, were come thither to take 
leave of their comrades. And if the fleet attracted 
the eyes of that infinite multitude which filled the 
ports, and the parts of the fhore from whence it could 
be feen j that multitude itfelf did not make a much 
lefs fplendid appearance. 

As foon as it was day, Scipio appeared upon the 
deck of the Admiral’s fhip, and having commanded 
an herald to make filence — ct O Gods and Goddeffes 
“ of the fea and land (faid he) I implore and conjure 
cc you to give fuccefs to all the defigns I have formed 
« and fhall form hereafter, and make them turn to 
«« my advantage and glory, as well as to thofe of the 
“ Roman people, the allies of the Latins name, and 
“ all who bear arms under the aufpices of the Roman 
« people and mine, as well by fea as land ♦, to grant 
us from day to day, and to continue to us mere 
“ and more your protedtion •, to give us vidtory and 
triumph over our enemies; to bring us back to our 
“ country laden with their fpoils, and full of joy and 
“ health ♦, to give us the means of avenging ourfelves 
? c upon our public and private enemies, and to make 
“ all the misfortunes fall upon the Commonwealth of 
tc the Carthaginians, with which they have menaced 
the Roman people. 5 ’ After this prayer, the vidtim 
was flain, and according to cuftom, he threw the raw 
entrails into the fea, and gave the fignal for failing by 
the found of trumpet. 

Having let out with a fair wind, they foon loft fight 
of the fhore. But fo thick a mift arofe towards noon, 
that the flips could fcarce keep clear of each other. 
When they were farther out at lea, it grew calm ; and 
the fame fog having continued during all the next 

night, 
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night, it difperfed at fun-rife, and the wind began to 
grow fair and frefh, fo that they loon perceived the ^o*' C * 
land. A moment after die pilot told Scipio that they 
were not above five miles from Africa, that he could 
defcry the * promontory of Mercury, and that, if it 
were his order to fteer that way, the whole fleet would 
foon' be in the port. Scipio immediately prayed to 
the Gods, that having made the land of Africa, 
might be for the good fortune of himfelf and the 
Commonwealth *, and he ordered the pilot to come 
to an anchor a little lower. ? 

The fame wind continued blowing. But a fog like 
that the, night before, and almoft at the fame time, 
arofe, which deprived them of the fight of the land, 
and made the wind fall. Night came on, which made 
it intirely impoflible for them to think of landing. 

They caft anchor to keep the fliips from running 
foul of each other, or from driving afliore. As foon as Uv. X x5x. 
day appeared, the wind began to blow again ; and the *7- 
fog being cleared up, the coafts of Africa appeared. 

Scipio afked the name of the next promontory, and on 
being told that it was called The Fine Promontory, 

( Pulchri ) u I like the omen, faid he, let us land here.” 
Immediately all the prows were turned that way, and 
the troops were landed. 

After this, the Romans incamped upop the adjacent Liv. xxk. 
eminences. The fight already, firftofthe fleet, and 2,8, 
then of foldiers quitting their fhips in throngs, had 
Ipread terror and confternation, not only through 
the adjacent countries, but even into the cities. A 
confufed multitude of men, women, and children, 
who fled, driving their cattle before them, had throng¬ 
ed all the ways, fo that it might be faid, that Africa 
was abandoned by all its inhabitants. But the 1 country 
people brought much greater terror into the cities, 
than that they had been before feized with. Particu¬ 
larly at Carthage the dread and confternation were as 


The cape Bon, in the kingdom of Tunis, near the city called 
anciently Clypea. 

C c 4 great, 
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A, R. 548 great, as if the city had been taken by ftorm. For, 

C f rom t ^ ie t ^ me that the Confuls Manlius and Regulus, 
that is above fifty years before, the Carthaginians had 
not feen a Roman army in their country. All the ho- 
ftilities were confined to fome delcents, which had not 
had any confequences. This rendered the terror the 
greater. And indeed, they had neither an army of 
fufficient ftrength, nor. a General of fufficient expe¬ 
rience, to defend them again ft the troops and General 
of the Romans. Afdrubal, the fon of Gifgo, had 
abundance of reputation and merit: but every body 
remembered, that the fame Scipio had defeated him 
feveral times in Spain, and had at length driven him 
out of the province ; and they did not believe him 
more capable of oppofing Scipio, than their troops 
railed in hafte to oppofe the veterans of the enemy. 
For this reafon, as if Scipio was coming to attack Car¬ 
thage, they cried out to arms. Unit their gates, poll¬ 
ed armed fol'diers upon the walls, and placed guard- 
houfes and fentinels every where ; and they kept watch 
during the night. 

The next day, five hundred horfe, who had been 
lent towards the fea-coail to obferve the motions of the 
Romans, and harrafs them in landing, met fome of 
the enemy’s advanced guards. For Scipio had alrea¬ 
dy fent his fleet towards Utica, and, as to himfelf, 
having removed a little from the fea, he had feized 
the neighbouring eminences, and had placed part of 
his cavalry in fome advantageous polls, whilft the reft 
were detached to plunder the country. A combat of 
the cavalry enfued, which was not in favour of the 
Carthaginians. Some of them were killed in the ac¬ 
tion itfejf, but much more in the flight, of the number 
of which was a young Carthaginian officer, named 
Hanno, who commanded the party. Scipio was not 
contented with ruining the countries round about: he 
attacked and took a town of fome opulence in the 
neighbourhood, wherein, befides considerable plun¬ 
der, with \yhich he immediately loaded his (hips, and 
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fent them to Sicily, he took eight thoufand prifoners, A. R. 54.8. 
both freemen and flaves. Al ^ c * 

In the beginning of fuch an expedition as this, of Liv. xxix. 
the Romans againft Africa, the flightefi aids are fome- z 9 > 33 « 
times of great importance, and always give a fenfible 
pleafure. It was therefore with great joy that Scipio 
faw Mafinifla, arrive in his camp. That Prince, who 
was young at this time, had fuffered great misfor¬ 
tunes, having been deprived of his kingdom, obliged 
to fly from province to province, and frequently upon 
the very point of lofing his life. Syphax, animated 
by Afdrubal, had declared againft, and made a cruel 
war upon, him. Syphax was king of the Mafefylians, 
Mafinifla of the Maflylians. Thefe two States were 
both denominated Numidians. Mafinifla, therefore, 
as we have faid, came to join Scipio with two thou¬ 
fand horfe, according to fome, and only with two 
hundred, according to others. The unhappy (late of 
his affairs makes the latter opinion moft probable. 

The Carthaginians having made levies, fet a new 
body of cavalry on foot in the room of that which had 
been defeated with its leader, and gave the command 
of it to Hanno, fon of Amilcar. They fent letters 
after letters, deputies after deputies, to Afdrubal and 
Syphax, to prefs them to aft. They ordered the one 
to come to defend his country, almoft befleged by the 
enemy. They conjured the other to haften to the aid 
of Carthage and all Africa. Scipio was then about a 
thoufand paces from the city of Utica, whither he 
marched to incamp, after having continued fome days 
on the fea-fide oppofite to his fleet. 

As Hanno, with the horfe that had been given him, Liv. xxix; 
far from being able to attack the enemy, was not in a 34> 
condition to prevent them from plundering the coun¬ 
try, his firft care was to make levies for augmenting 
the number of his horfe. Without refilling thofe of 
other nations, he lifted as many Numidians as he 
could, who were the befb horfe-foldiers in Africa. Pie 
had drawn together about four thoufand horfe, when 
he fhut himfelf up in the city of Salera. Scipio, after 

having 
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A,R. 5+8. having; direfted Mafinifla how he was to aft, gave 
* him orders to make excurfions as far as the gates of 
that city, in order to draw on the enemy to a battle. 
They did not fail to come out, and charge Mafinifla. 
The battle enfued by degrees, and was long doubtful. 
At length that Prince, as if he had found himfelf the 
.weaker, began to give way, not by a precipitate flight, 
but fighting in retreat, and drew on the enemy as far 
as the hills, behind which the Roman cavalry were 
concealed. Scipio’s troops, who were frelh as well as 
their horfes, then appeared, and furrounded Hanno 
and his Africans, who were much fatigued in effedt 
of fighting, and purfuing Mafinifla. Mafinifla, on 
his fide, faced about, and renewed the battle. Han¬ 
no, with about a thoufand horfe, having been fepa- 
rated from the reft of his troops by the Romans, and 
thereby rendered incapable of making off, were killed 
upon the fpot. All the reft, terrified with the death 
of their General, fled full fpeed. But the vidtors pur- 
fued them almoft ten leagues, and either took or kill¬ 
ed about two thoufand more, amongft whom were two 
hundred Carthaginians illuftrious by their birth and 
fortune. 

The fame day this battle was fought, the fliips 
which had carried the firft plunder to Sicily, of which 
we have fpoke, returned with new provifions.- 
Liv. xxix. Scipio made confiderable prelents to the officers in 
35 * proportion to their valour : but he treated Mafinifla 
with more diftindtion than any of them. He put a 
ftrong garrifon into Salera, and marching with the reft 
of his troops, he not only ravaged all the countries 
through which he pafifed, but, on his way, took a great 
number of cities and towns *, and having fpread the 
terror of his arms on all fides, he returned to his camp 
feven days after he had left it, bringing with him avail' 
multitude of men and cattle, with infinite plunder 
of all kinds, which he caufed to be put on board 
his fhips, and fent them back to Sicily laden with 
rich fpoils. 

The 
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The Victor, abandoning the plunder, and other ex- A. R.5+*. 
peditions of little confequence, turned all his forces 
againft the city of Utica, with defign, after having 
taken it, to make it a place of arms, which would be 
very advantageous for him in the execution of his de- 
figns. He attacked it at once by fea and land, being 
abundantly provided with all machines neceffaryfor a 
fiege. Carthage took as much pains to fave this place 
as if itfelf had been attacked. Afdrubal, by the levies 
which he made with all poffible diligence, fet on foot 
an army of thirty thoufand foot, and three thoufand 
horfe. But with fuch confiderable forces, he did not 
dare to approach the enemy, till Syphax came to join 
him. That Prince arrived at laft with fifty thoufand 
foot and ten thoufand horfe. Afdrubal then imme¬ 
diately began his march, and incamped with him not 
far from Utica and the intrenchments of the Romans. 

All the benefit they reaped from fo confiderable an 
armament, was to oblige Scipio to fufpend the fiege 
of Utica, after having ineffectually employed, during 
forty days, all imaginable efforts to carry it. In con¬ 
fequence, as the winter approached, he incamped up¬ 
on a promontory that extended a confiderable way into 
the fea, and joined the terra firm a by a kind of nar¬ 
row ifthmus, inclofing both the fea and' land armies 
within the fame works. 

Befides the corn which Scipio had taken in the coun- n Vt xxix;’ 
tries he had plundered, and that he had brought from 36. 

Sicily and Italy, the Proprietor Cn. Octavius brought 
him a very great quantity, which had been fent him 
from Sardinia by Ti. Claudius, Prsetor of that pro¬ 
vince : fo that he not only filled the magazines he had 
already, but was obliged to have more built. As his 
foldiers wanted cloaths, he fent the fame OCtavius to 
Sardinia to confer with the Praetor of that province 
upon that head. He punctually acquitted himfelf of 
that commiffion; and, in a very fliort time, brought 
back twelve hundred robes (tfigas) and twelve thou¬ 
fand tunics. 


The 
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• The fame campaign that thefe things palled in Afri¬ 
ca, the Conful P. Sempronius, who had Bruttium for 
his province, was attacked upon his inarch by Hanni¬ 
bal. The two enemies fought in parties rather than 
line of battle. The Conful was repulfed, left twelve 
hundred of his troops upon the fpot, and regained his 
camp in no little diforder. Hannibal, however, did 
not venture to attack him in it. The Conful, in con- 
fequence, quitted it the night following, after having 
given the Proconful Publius Licinius notice to join 
him with his legions. When the two Generals were 
joined, they marched with both armies in quell of 
Hannibal, to offer him battle, which he did not hefl- 
tate to accept. Pie was encouraged by the victory 
which he had lately gained, and Sempronius by the 
augmentation of his forces. The Conful polled his 
own legions in the front, and thofe of Licinius in the 
corps de referve. He defeated the Carthaginians, put 
them to flight, killed them above four thouland men, 
and took near three hundred, with forty horfes and 
eleven enfigns. Hannibal, difcouraged by this defeat, 
retired towards Croton. - 

During this time, the Conful M. Cornelius, in the 
other part of Italy, employed rigorous profecutions, 
rather than the force of arms, to keep and bring over 
the Hetrurians to their duty, who, on Mago’s ap¬ 
proach, had almoft all of them fuffered themfelves to' 
be carried away by the love of novelty, and the defire 
of changing their mailers. 

„ At Rome, the Cenfors M. Livius and C. Claudius 
reviewed the Senate. CP Fabius Maximus was de¬ 
clared Prince of it, for the fecond time. They laid a 
new duty upon fait, or rather an additional one :. I 
haveTpoke of it elfewhere. The Cenfus was com¬ 
pleted later than ufual, becaufe the Cenfors fent per¬ 
sons into the provinces to know the exadl number of 
the foldiers of which each army confilled. That of all 
the citizens, amounted to two hundred and fourteen 
thoufand men. It was C. Claudius that clofed the 

Lullrum, 
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Luftrum, that is, the religious ceremony of the a.r. 54s. 
/-^ r Ant. C. 

Cenfus. _ 204 . 

They then began the review of the Knights, and Liv. xxix. 
both the Cenfors, by an accident that feems fingular, ^ 
were of that order. When they came to the tribe n. 9. x 
Poilia, of which M. Livius was, as the crier hefitated 
to cite the Cenfor himfelf, “ Cite M. Livius,” faid 
Nero; and whether he retained fome remains of en¬ 
mity to him, or improperly affedted to fliew a rigid 
feverity, he obliged Livius to * refign his horfe, un¬ 
der pretence, that he had been condemned by the 
people. M. Livius, in his turn, in' reviewing the 
tribe Narnienfis, obliged Nero, who was of it, to 
fell his horfe, for two reafons; fir ft, becaufe he had 
borne falfewitnefs againfthim ; and fecondly, becaufe 
he had not been reconciled to him in earned. Thus 
were the whole Roman people witneftes of a very fcan- 
dalous quarrel between two Cenfors, who were each 
mutually bent to deftroy the other’s reputation, at the 
expence of his own. When the queftion was to quit 
their office, C. Claudius fwore, according to the cuf~ 
tom, that they had done nothing that was not con-' 
formable to the laws •, and, going to the public trea- 
lury, he placed his collegue in the number of thofe 
to whom he gave the degrading'name of Tributaries, 

(t ar arias). M. Livius carried his revenge ftill far¬ 
ther *, for when he came to the public trealury after 
his collegue, except the tribe Metia, which had nei¬ 
ther condemned nor elected him Conful and Cenfor 
after his fentence, he degraded with the fame igno¬ 
miny all the reft of the Roman people, that is, thirty- 
four whole tribes ; u as a punifhment (added he) for 
having firft fentenced him unjuftly, and then eledted 
him Conful and Cenfor; for they could not deny, but 
that they had committed a crime, either once in the 
fentence they had paffied againft him, or twice in the 


* That was to degrade him from the rank of Knight. 

•f So thofe were called whom the Cenfors deprived of all the rights 
of citizens, except the obligation of paying taxes. 
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affemblies, wherein they had raifed him to the great 
offices after they had condemned him. He faid, that 
Claudius was included in the thirty-four tribes; but 
that, if there had been any example of a citizen’s be¬ 
ing condemned twice in the fame penalty, he fhould 
not have failed to have noted C. Claudius by name.” 

Livy’s opinion of this condudt of the Cenfors is re¬ 
markable. He approves that of Livius in refpedt to 
the people. The * people, fays he, well deferved to 
be noted for their inconftancy *, and the reproaches he 
made them, perfe£tly become the feverity of a Cenfor, 
and the gravity of the magiftrates of thofe times : but 
the animofity which thefe two Cenfors fhew againft 
each other, was of very bad example, and flowed 
from a levity of mind that difhonoured the wife con¬ 
duct they had obferved during their Confulffiip, and 
reflected a kind of infamy upon their mod glorious 
actions. Accordingly, that conduft rendered them 
odious; and as foon as they quitted their office, C. Bse- 
bius, one of the Tribunes of the people, believing the 
occafion favourable for recommending himfelf at their 
expence, accufed them before the people. But the 
Senators fuppreffed this affair, in order that the Cen-* 
forfhip might not in the confequence be expofed to the 
caprice of the multitude. 

As the time for the eletftions approached, M. Cor¬ 
nelius was made to return to Rome, who had no war 
upon his hands in Hetruria, rather than Sempronius, 
who had Hannibal to oppofe. Cn. Servilius Caepio, 
and C. Servilius Geminus, were created Confuls ; af¬ 
ter which the other magiftrates were elected. 


* Pravnm certamen notarum inter Cenfores : caftigatio incon- 
llantias populi cerdoria, £c gravitate temporuni illoruin digna. Liv. 
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SECT. II. 


Diftribulion of the provinces between the Confuls. Praife 

of Licinius. Scipio continued in command. 'The Con - 

Juls repair to their provinces. Scipio forms a great de- 
fign , and, however , amufes Syphax with the hope of 
an accommodation. Scipio difcovers his defign , which 
is to burn the two camps of the enemy , and executes it 
with fuccefs. General confer nation of Carthage. The 
Carthaginians and Syphax raife new troops to continue 
the war. A battle is fought , in which Scipio is victo¬ 
rious. He takes all the cities dependent on Carthage. 
Conf ernation of the inhabitants of that city. Hannibal 
is recalled into Africa. SLhe Carthaginians attack the 
Roman feet, and gain a fight advantage. Mafiniffa 
is reinflated in the poffeffon of his kingdom. Syphax 
raifes new forces. He is defeated by Lrelius and MajC 
nijfa, and taken prifoner. Cirta , the capital of Syphax's 

dominions , furrenders to Mafiniffa. Sophonifba's dif- 
courfe to Mafiniffa. Mafiniffa efpoufes Sophonifba. Sy¬ 
phax is canned prifoner to the Roman camp. He endea¬ 
vours to juflify himfelf to Scipio , by accufing Sophonifba . 
Scipio reproaches Mafiniffa with great mildnefs and re- 
ferve. Mafiniffa finds poifon to Sophonifba. She drinks 
it with great ref elution. Scipio confoles Mafiniffa , and 
gives him the highefi praifes. L<elius carries Syphax 
and the prifoners to Rome. SChe Carthaginians fend to 
demand peace of Scipio. Conditions of peace propofed by 

Scipio. LHhts arrives at Rome. Jcy eccafoned by 
the news of the victories gained in Africa. Mafinifla's 
Ambaffadors well received by the Senate. Mago is de¬ 
feated. He receives orders to return to Africa. He 
dies on the wry. 


Cn. Servilius Cjepio. 
C. Servilius Geminus. 
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T HESE two Confuls entered upon office the Liv. xxx, 
fixteenth year of the fecond Punic war. They l * 
drew lots for the provinces, and Bruttium fell to Cae- 
pio, and Hetruria to Servilius Geminus. The pro¬ 
vinces of the other Generals were then fettled. 
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P. Licinius, who had commanded the year of his 
Confulfhip, and the year following, was recalled. 
Livy here gives us a picture of him, which reprefents 
him as an accomplifhed perfon: He had all the exterior 
advantages of nature and fortune; birth, riches, a 
fine mien, and a beautiful perfon. He had eloquence 
of every kind ^ and was equally capable of pleading 
at the bar, fpeaking in the Senate, and haranguing be¬ 
fore the People. As he was Pontifex Maximus, he 
had particularly ftudied the laws of religion, and made 
'himfelf perfectly mailer of them. And laflly, to all 
the other talents, natural and acquired, which he pof- 
feifed in as eminent a degree as any other Roman, he 
added the qualities of a foldier, and his Confuliliip 
had afforded him occafions of making them appear. 

The duration in command was fixed for all others : 
but it was decreed, that Scipio fhould retain his till 
the war in Africa fhould be terminated, without limit¬ 
ing any time ; and public prayers were appointed, to 
implore the favour and protection of- the Gods, for 
the enterprize Scipio had already happily began by 
going- to Africa. The fea and land forces with which 
the Romans made war this year, amounted to twenty 
legions, and an hundred and fixty large fhips. 

When the Confuls had difcharged all the duties of 
religion, they fet out, as well as the Praetors, for 
their refpedlive provinces. But they were all princi¬ 
pally intent upon Africa, as if the lots had given it 
themfelves for a province, whether they thought that 
the fafety and glory of the Commonwealth depended 
on the fucceffes they fhould have on that fide •, or that 
they were glad of an occafion to pleafe Scipio, upon 
whom the eyes of the whole city were turned. For 
which reafon, they fent cloaths, corn, arms, and every 
kind of munitions, in emulation of each other, not 
only from Sardinia, as we have faid above, but from 
Sicily and Spain. 

Scipio, on his fide, adled as a man of fuperior ge¬ 
nius, taking in every thing at once, and making head 
on all fides. He had, no doubt, employment enough. 
For, befides the fiege of Utica, which he continued, 

he 
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drubal, who was encamped in view ; and the Cartha¬ 
ginians had put a well-equipped fleet to lea, with de- 
fign to cut orFhis provifions. 

"in the midft of all thefe cares, he had not re¬ 
nounced ail hopes of bringing over Syphax 3 flatter¬ 
ing himfelf, that perhaps the firft heat of his paffion 
for Sophonifba, which had allured him to the Car¬ 
thaginian fide, might be abated * and knowing be- 
fides, that the Numidians made no fcruple to violate 
the faith of treaties. He therefore took occafion, 
from the nearnefs of the two armies, to enter into a 
negociation with that Prince, and to found his thoughts, 
by giving him fome room to hope an accommodation 
between the two States ; which agreeably focthed the 
ambition of Syphax, and induced him to make a 
truce. 

Some of thofe he had fent to that Prince, brought 
back advice, that the Carthaginians lay in their camp, 
under huts made only of wood and boughs, without 
any mixture of earth ; and that thofe of the Numidi¬ 
ans, confiding of rufhes and leaves, were partly 
within and partly without the intrenchment. This 
account gave birth to a thought in Scipio, which he 
very much revolved in mind, but at firft kept very 
fecret. Hitherto he had always reje&ed the propo- 
fals brought to him on the part of Syphax; which 
were, that the Carthaginians fliould quit Italy, and 
the Romans Africa •, continuing, as to the reft, in 
the fame ftate as they were before the war. Scipio 
began then to feem lefs difficult *, and not to think 
what was propofed to him impoflible. 

Syphax, charmed with this news, kept himfelf lefs 
upon his guard in refpect to comers and goers. Scipio 
did not omit to take advantage of this facility. He 
fent oftener, and more in number to the camp of that 
Prince *, and both fides even remained feveral days in 
each other’s camps, without diftruft or precaution. 
Scipio fent with his deputies fome intelligent perfons, 
and officers difguifed as (laves, to obferve the avenues 
and iftlies from the two camps, and to inform them- 

Vql. IV, D d felves 
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A. R. 549-ibives how they kept guard day and night. There 
Ant. c- were two cam p S? as j have f a id : that of Afdrubal* 
in which there were about thirty thoufand foot, and 
three thoufand horfe ; and that of the Numidians, in 
which there were ten thoufand horfe, and fifty thou- 
iand foot. They were but ten fladia diftant from 
each other (half a league.) Hence we fee what inte- 
refi: Scipio had to avoid a battle with enemies fo much 
fuperior to him in number. 

The manner in which the affair was treated, gave 
Syphax and the Carthaginians, in concert with whom 
he a£ted, more hope every day, that a peace would 
at length be .concluded. When Scipio had taken all 
the meafures necefiary to the fuccefs of his defign, his 
deputies declared to Syphax, that Scipio had diredted 
them not to return without bringing back a pofitive 
anfwer, finding the affair was protradled too long. 
This kind of earneflnefs made that Prince believe, 
that the Romans ardently defired peace; and induced 
him to add fome new conditions to the plan of acconv 
modation harder than the firft. Thefe new terms fup- 
plied Scipio with a plaufible pretext for breaking the 
truce. He accordingly told the courier, who brought 
them from the King, that he fliould confider of them 
in a council of war ; and the next day returned for 
anfwer, “ That whatever defire he might have to 
conclude a treaty, the conditions propofed by the 
King feemed infupportable to him. That he fhould 
therefore declare to his mailer, that the foie means he 
had for living in peace with the Romans, was to re¬ 
nounce his alliance with the Carthaginians.” He 
immediately broke the truce, in order to execute his 
projedl, without giving room to accufe him of breach 
of faith. 

During the conferences, Scipio having made his 
fleet put to fea, had fhipped his machines on board of 
it. He had at the fame time fent two thoufand men 
to feize one of the eminences that commanded the 
city, of which he had been mafler before. Thefe 
motions had two reafons: the firfb > to divert the at¬ 
tention 
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tention of the enemy from his real deligns : the fecond,A. R. 549* 
to prevent the inhabitants of Utica, whilfl he was C * 
ailing againfl Syphax and Afdrubal, from making 
any fally upon his camp, where he left few troops. 

He fucceeded in amufing, not only the enemy, but 
even his own troops, who hitherto, from the prepa¬ 
rations he made, had believed that his foie defign 
was to furprize Utica. 

After having taken fuch wife meafures, Scipio Polyb.xP. 
called a council of war, and having ordered thole he 6 ?9—6S2, 
had employed to view the enemy’s camp, to give an A^ xxx « 
account of what they had remarked in it; and defired App- de 
Mafmifla, who was particularly acquainted vmk it, 
to fpeak his thoughts ; he at length openly declared 
the enterprize he intended to execute the fame night, 
which was to burn both the enemy’s camps. Pie or¬ 
dered the Tribunes to make the lemons emit the 

O JL 

camp on the firft fignal that fhould be given them 
after the council broke up. The troops took re- 
frefhment, and fet out, according to the orders they 
had received, immediately after fun-fet. Some time 
after they drew up in battle, and marching flow, ar¬ 
rived about midnight at the enemy’s camp, which 
was about two leagues from their own. Scipio there, 
giving part of his troops to Laelius, ordered him to 
go with Mafmifla and his Numidians, to attack the 
camp of Syphax and fet it on fire. And at the fame 
time, taking Lrelius and Mafmifla afide, he conjured 
them to prevent, with all poflible vigilance and at¬ 
tention, the confufion which the night might occafion 
on the execution of fuch an enterprize* That, as for 
himfelf, he fhould attack Afdrubal and the Cartha^ 
ginians in perfon ; but that he fhould not begin till 
he faw the camp of Syphax on fire* 

He did not wait long. For as foon as the flames 
had taken hold of the firfl: huts, they communicated 
themfelves to the next fo luddenly, that in a very 
fhort time every part of the camp was in a blaze. It 
is eafy to judge the confternation that afire in the 
night occafioned amongft the enemy, which fpread fo 
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faft and fo univerfally. But the Barbarians, who im¬ 
puted it to chance, without thinking at all of the 
Romans, having ran without arms, and almoft naked, 
to cxtinguifh it, fell into the hands of well-armed 
enemies, efpecially of the Numidians ; whom Mafi- 
niffa, in effedt of his knowledge of the places, had 
difpofed every where through which they could 
efcape. The fire fuffocated many half afleep in their 
beds : many, in the prefs, were crufhed to death at 
the gates, that were too narrow to let all through who 
flew thither to get off. 

The light of lo great a fire firff alarmed the fenti- 
nels of the Carthaginians. Others afterwards, whom 
the noife and tumult had awakened, having alfo per¬ 
ceived it, fell into the fame error as the King’s troops. 
They believed that the fire was only a mere accident. 
The cries railed by the foldiers, wounded and flaugh- 
tered by the Romans, which might be attributed to 
the terror occasioned by fuch a fire in the night, pre¬ 
vented them from gueffing the real caufe. Confe- 
quently every one running eagerly to help the Numi¬ 
dians, without carrying any thing with them but 
what might ferve to extinguish the fire, becaufe they 
did not apprehend that they had any thing to fear 
from the enemy, they fell .into their hands without 
anus and defencelefs. All were put to the fword, 
not only in effedt of the hatred natural to enemies, but 
becaufe it was thought proper, that not one might 
efcape to carry the news of what paffed to the reft. 
Scipio afterwards went to attack the gates of Afdru- 
■ bafts camp, which were quite abandoned, as is natu¬ 
ral on fuch a tumult. He immediately caufed the 
firft tents to be let on fire. The flames firft appeared 
in many different places, but uniting foon after fet the 
whole camp in a blaze, and in a moment confumed 
every thing combuftible. The men and beafts, half 
burned, made to the gates to fave themfelves : but 
they were foon blocked up by the multitude, who, 
falling over one another, lay in heaps in the way. 
Thole whom the flames fpared, perifhed by the fword. 
fword. The two camps of Syphax and Afdrubal 

were 
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were deftroyed almoft in the fpace of one hour. A R 549 
However, the chiefs efcaped, with about two thou- An:> c - 
fand foot, and five hundred horfe; mofl: of them 
without arms, wounded, or hurt by the flames : a 
deplorable remainder of two fuch numerous armies. 

The fword, or the fire, deflroyed about forty thou- 
fand men, and eight elephants. Above five thoufand 
men were made prifoners, amongfl whom were a 
great number of Carthaginians of principal diftinction, 
and eleven Senators ; an hundred and feventy-four 
enfigns were alfo taken, with above two thoufand 
feven hundred Numidian horfes, fix elephants, and a 
prodigious quantity of arms, which the*General burnt 
as a facriflce to Vulcan, who had juft done him fo 
great a fervice. 

Afdrubal, very ill attended, had efcaped to the 
neareft city ; and all who had efcaped death took refuge 
there, by following him upon the heel. But he foon 
after quitted it, apprehending that the inhabitants 
would deliver him up to Scipio. He was not miftaken. 

The Romans no fooner appeared before their gates, 
than they were opened to them. As they furrendered 
voluntarily, no hurt was done them. Scipio took 
two other cities afterwards, of which he gave the plun¬ 
der to the foldiers, with all that could be faved from 
the fire in the two camps. Syphax incamped eight 
miles from thence in a well-fortified poft : and Af¬ 
drubal repaired to Carthage, to encourage the citizens, 
and prevent them from taking fome weak and timo¬ 
rous refolution. 

Of ail the furprizing event? that w r e have hitherto 
feen, fays Polybius, none come up to this, and we 
know nothing that can give us an image of it. And 
indeed, adds he, it is the mofl fubtle and bold of all 
Scipio’s exploits, though his life was but one conti¬ 
nued feries of great and glorious a6tions. In effect, 
nothing, that was proper to make important defigns 
fucceed, was wanting in this: wonderful fagacity and 
attention to improve the flighted: openings chance of¬ 
fered, a lively and aftive forefight, that without per¬ 
plexity and eagernefs, prepares all neceflary meafures, 
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A.R. 549-a fcrupulous exadtnefs that dcfcends to the mofl mi- 
A no’ C nute P art i cu ^ ars ? but above all impenetrable fecrecy, 
Polyb'xiv. which is the foul of great enterprizes. 

The firft news of the ruin of the two armies, Itruok 
fuch a terror and confternation into the minds of the 
Carthaginians, that they did not doubt but Scipio 
would abandon thefiege of Utica to attack Carthage. 

It was for this reafon the Suffetes, who were at Car¬ 
thage what the Confuls were at Rome, aflembled the 
Senate,, that were divided by three different opinions. 
Some were for fending ambaffadors to Scipio, to treat 
with him of peace : others, that Hannibal fhould be 
recalled, to defend his country againfl an enemy that 
threatened its immediate ruin : and laftly, fome, imi¬ 
tating the conftancy of the Romans in adverftty, 
maintained that it was neceffary to fet new troops on 
foot, and to implore Syphax not to abandon his allies, 
nor to be difcouraged by afirfl defeat. This opinion, 
fupported by AfdrubaPs prefence, and the credit of 
the Earcinian party, who were averfe to peace, car¬ 
ried it aeainft: the other two. 

O 

They accordingly began to levy troops in the city 
and countryand ambaffadors were fent to Syphax, 
who, on his fide, was making preparations to renew 
the war with ail his forces. For his fpoufe was not 
contented with employing, as before, carefles, fuffi- 
cientiy powerful of themfelves with a hufoand fo paf- 
fionately fond as Syphax : but fhe added to them the 
mofl tender and urgent prayers •, conjuring him, all 
bathed in tears, not to abandon her father and her 
country, and not to fuffer Carthage to be deftroyed 
by the fame flames that had confumed the two camps. 
The ambaffadors added, to encourage him, that they 
had met on their way, four thoufand Celtiberians, all 
young and brave, whom the Carthaginian officers 
had lifted in Spain : and that Afdrubal would foon 
join him with confiderable troops. Syphax, after 
having given the ambaffadors a very obliging and fa¬ 
vourable anfwer, fhewed them a great multitude of 
Numidians, whom he had raifed in the country, and 
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to whom he had lately given horfes and arms; and A. R. 549. 
allured them, “ that his defign was to arm all the A ^ o t ’ c * 
youth of his country. That he well knew it was by 
furprize, and not in battle, they had fuftained the laft 
lofs; and that it was neceflary to be overcome in the 
field, to confefs themfelves inferior to an enemy in 
war/’ He difmifled the ambafladors of Carthage with 
this anfwer; and fome few days after, Afdrubal and 
Syphax again joined their forces, which amounted to 
thirty thoufand fighting men. 

Scipio confidcring Syphax and the Carthaginians as Polybixiv. 
flying enemies, thought almoft only of pulhing the 683—685. 
fiege of Utica; and he iiad made his machines ap-s. 
proach the walls of that city, when he received advice 
that the enemy had taken the field again with new ar¬ 
mies. He was therefore obliged to fufpend his at- 
tacks ; and to preferve the appearances at lead of a 
fiege ; leaving the rnofit inconfiderable part of the ar¬ 
my in his lines, and on board his fliips, he fet out 
with the flower and greatell part of his troops, in 
quell of the enemy. He at firll polled himfelf upon 
an eminence about four miles from the camp of Sy¬ 
phax. The next day he came down with his cavalry 
into a large plain below that hill, and palled the whole 
day in harrafling the enemy, and c) e fyi n g them by 
Ikirmilhing quite up to the gates of their camp. Du¬ 
ring the two following days, the armies made excur- 
fions reciprocally upon each other, in which nothing 
memorable pafled. 

The fourth day, the two parties adlually drew up 
in battle. Scipio, according to the cullom of the 
Romans, polled the Principes in the fiecond line, be¬ 
hind the Hallati, who formed the front, and the Tri- 
arii in the rear. He placed the Italian cavalry on the 
right wing, and Mafinifla with his Numidians on the 
left. Syphax and Afdrubal polled their Numidians 
oppofite to the Italian horfe, and the Carthaginians 
againll Mafinifla. The Celtiberians were in the main 
body, and were to a£l againft the Roman legions, 
that were drawn up facing them. In this order they 
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A. R. <49 came to blows. On the firft charge both wings 
g ave wa y on t ^ ie fide °f Carthaginians. Sy- 
phax’s Numidians, moft of whom were only peafants, 
could not fuflain the charge of the Roman cavalry ; 
nor the Carthaginians, who were alfo but new-railed 
forces, Mafinifia’s, with whofe valour and experience 
united the boldnel's which a quite recent victory is apt 
to infpire. The Celtiberians, though abandoned and 
uncovered by the flight of the two wings, continued 
however in their poll ^ becaufe not knowing the coum 
try, they could not hope to find fafety in flight; and 
the treachery which had induced them to take arms 
againfl the Romans, the benefactors of their nation, 
though during the war in Spain, no hoflilities had 
been committed againfl; them, left them no hopes of 
quarter. Jn the mean time, the wings being broke, 
they were foon lurrounded by the Principes and Tri- 
arii. An horrible (laughter of them enfued j which 
very few of them efcaped. The Celtiberians were 
however of great fervice to the Carthaginians. For 
they not only fought with courage, but much favoured 
their retreat. If the Romans had not been flopped 
by them, and had at flrll purfued thofe that fled, 
hardly one of them had furvived. Their long refill r 
ance gave Syphax time to retire home with his horfe, 
and Afdrubal to regain Carthage, with thofe who had 
efcaped from the battle. 

Polyb.xiv The next day, Scipio fent out Laelius and Mali- 

Liv* 7xx n ^ a t ^ ie R° man anc ^ Numidian cavalry, and 

9. * a detachment of infantry, in purfuit of the flying 
enemy. As for himfelf, with the grols of the army, 
he reduced all the neighbouring cities in the de- 
pendance of Carthage under the Roman power ; em¬ 
ploying terror and force againfl thofe who refufed to 
liirrender voluntarily. The whole country, tired with 
the length of the war, and the taxes which they 
were compelled to pay for carrying it on, had been 
long ripe for an univerfal revolt. 

At Carthage, though the burning of the two camps 
had greatly aflefted the People, their confufion be¬ 
came 
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came much greater by the lol's of the battle. This 
fecond blow put them into a terrible confirmation, A ao 3 . * 
and made them lofe all hope, not doubting that now 
Scipio, after having fubjeCted the country round 
about, would turn his arms againft the capital itfelf. 
However, there were fome wife and generous Senators, 
who, in fo afflicting a conjuncture, took pains to ani¬ 
mate the courage of their fellow-citizens, and to make 
them take vigorous refolutions. They were of opi¬ 
nion, that it was neceiTary to attack the Romans, who 
were before Utica, by fea-, that endeavours fhould be 
ufed to make them raife the fiege, and battle given 
them, whilft they expeCted nothing lefs, and had no¬ 
thing in readinefs for fuch an attack. Others added, 
that it was necefiary to fend deputies to Hannibal, in 
Italy, without lofs of time, to recal him into Africa: 
becaufe the fuccefs that might be obtained againft the 
enemy’s fleet, might indeed relieve the city of Utica, 
but would not rid Carthage of its fears, which could 
be defended only by Hannibal and his army. And 
laftly, others represented, that the moft important 
point was to ftrengthen Carthage, to place it fafe from 
inlult, and to keep themfelves in readinefs to fuftain 
a fiege. Thefe three opinions were joined together, 
and immediately put in execution. The next day 
the fleet put to fea, the deputies fet out for Italy, and 
incredible ardour was ufed in repairing and augment¬ 
ing the fortifications. 

Scipio having found no rcfiftance wherever he had 
marched with his victorious army, had taken confider- 
able fpoils. He thought it proper that they fhould be 
carried into his firft camp before Utica, to march his 
troops to attack Tunis, and to encamp in fight of the 
Carthaginians, with the view that his approach would 
fpread terror amongft them. The latter having in a 
few days fhipped the necefiary equipage and provi- 
fions, were preparing to fail, when Scipio arrived at 
Tunis. Thofe who guarded that place retired through 
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It 9 * fear of being attacked and forced. Tunis was about 
203. ’ * five or fix leagues from Carthage. 

The Romans were already at work upon their in- 
trenchments, when they dilcovered the fleet of the 
enemy rowing from Carthage to Utica. For this 
reafon, Scipio ordered them immediately to quit 
their work, and march away *, apprehending, that 
the fliips which he had left at the fiege of Utica might 
be furprized, and put into difordcr by thofe of the 
Carthaginians, which they were not in a condition to 
oppofe, becaufe the latter were light, and equipped 
with every thing necefiary for working them well in a 
battle •, whereas thofe of the Romans, laden with all 
the things ufecl in a fiege, were by no means fit to 
fight. He did not upon this occafion follow the ufual 
cuftom of drawing up in this kind of battles. Having 
placed in the rear, and near the fhore, the Chips of 
war, which are ufually deftined to defend the others, 
he oppofed the enemy on the fide next the fea, in the 
form of walls, with all his tranfports, of which he 
had formed four rows. And to prevent their being 
difplaced in the tumult of the battle, he faftened them 
all together, by laying the malts and yards acrofs 
from one fliip into another, and binding the whole with 
large cables 3 this formed a body of which the parts 
were infeparable. He afterwards covered them with 
planks, in order that the foldiers might pafs from one 
to another * and under this kind of bridges formed by 
the planks, he left intervals, through which the boats 
were to pafs between the barks, in order to view the 
enemy, and retire with fafety. All this having been 
executed with expedition, he put about a thoufand 
chofen troops on board of the tranfports, and caufed 
all kinds of darts to be carried into them, and efpeci- 
ally of thofe that are difcharged at a great diltance, in 
fufliciently large quantities, that they might not be want¬ 
ing, how long foever the battle might be. With thefe 


* An hundred and twenty ftadia according 
miles according to Livy. 
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preparations, and in this order, they waited the enemy’s A * R * 549- 
arrival, with intent to give them a warm reception. A ^. C< 

If the Carthaginians had not loft time, they would 
have furprized the Romans in diforder and confnfion, 
and have defeated them at the firft attack. But being: 
ftill terrified with the Ioffes they had fuftained by land, 
and not confiding too much at fea, though they were 
much the ftronger, they employed an whole day in 
tacking very fiowly, and did not anchor till fun-fet, 
in the port called Rufcinon by the Africans. The 
next day at fun-rife, they drew up their fhips out at 
fea, as if they intended to give battle in the forms, 
and fuppofing that the Romans would come out to 
attack them. They continued in this fituation a con- 
fiderable time: but, feeing that the Romans did not 
move, they at length came on, and charged the tran- 
fports. This action had not the afpeCb of a fea-fight, 
but rather refembled fhips attacking a wall. As the 
tranfports of the Romans were much higher than the 
enemy’s galleys, the darts of the Carthaginians thrown 
upwards were moft of them ineffectual; whereas thofe 
of the Romans, difcharged from above, had all their 
effedt. The Carthaginians, after having long fuf¬ 
tained this fhower of darts, which incommoded them 
exceedingly, at length began to throw grappling irons 
(harpagons) from their fhips into the tranfports ; and 
as the Romans could not cut them, nor the chains to 
which they hung, the beaked galley, which had 
grappled a tranfport, dragged it away in retiring, and 
with it the whole line of which it was a part, till the 
cordage which made it fail was broke by the violence 
with which it was pulled. This rude fiiock divided 
the planks of which the bridges were made, fo that 
the Roman foldiers had fcarce time to get to the fe- 
cond row of barks. Six of thefe tranfport fhips were 
towed to Carthage, and * occafioned much greater 
rejoicing there than fo lmall a fuccefs deferved in it- 

* Major, qnam pro re, laetitia, fed eo gratior, quod inter afliduas 
eludes ac lacrymas unum quantumcumque ex infperato gaudium af- 
fulferat. Liv. 
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. felf. But, after fo many bloody defeats received 
upon the necks of each other, after fo many tears 
fhed concerning the public misfortunes, the flighted: 
advantage v/as the cccafion of infinite joy, efpecially 
becaufe- it happened contrary to all hope. Befides 
which, it was a confolation for them, and an idea 
that toothed them, to think that the Roman fleet 
would have been entirely deftroyed, if their comman¬ 
ders had been more expeditious, and Scipio had not 
come in time to aid it. 

During this time, Lcelius and Mafmifia arrived in 
Numidia, after a march of fifteen days. The Mafae- 
fylians, Mafinifla’s fubjedts, furrendered themfelves 
immediately with great joy and ardour to their King, 
whofe return and re-eftablifhment they had long de- 
fired. Though Syphax, whofe lieutenants and gar- 
rifons had been driven out of the country entirely, 
kept within the bounds of his own kingdom, it v/as 
not his defign to ftay long there. His wife, whom 
he loved to excefs, and Afdrubal his father-in-law, 
inceflantly importuned him to continue the war : and 
the forces of fo powerful a Hate as his, that abounded 
with men and horfes, might have infpired a Prince 
lefs haughty and prefuming than him with courage. 
Having therefore drawn together all the people he 
had capable of fervice, he gave them horfes and arms 3 
and divided his cavalry into fquadrons, and his in¬ 
fantry into cohorts, as he had formerly been taught 
by the Roman centuries fent to him from Spain by 
the Scipios. At the head of as numerous an army as 
he had had tome time before, but for the refl, con¬ 
fining of new-railed foldiers, without any knowledge 
of military difcipline, he believed himfelf in a con¬ 
dition to march in quell of the Romans. 

As toon as Syphax was encamped in fight of the 
enemy, frequent fkirmifhes happened, which toon 
drew on a battle of the cavalry in form. As long as 
it a< 5 led alone, the Romans found it difficult to make 
good their ground againfc the Mafaefylians, whom 
Syphax detached in great bodies. But, as toon as the 
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toot, by palling through the intervals between the A. R. 549. 
iquadrons, had encouraged the horfe, the. Barbarians 
were amazed to lee an enemy upon their hands whom 
they did not expect; prefently after they flopped, 
being little ufed to fuch a kind of combat I all d they . 
at length entirely gave way ; the Roman cavalry by 
the afliftance of the foot having a fuperiority, which 
it had not alone. The legions were already very near. 

The Mafsefylians, far from being in a condition to 
refill them, could not fupport the fight of them, fo 
much were they difcouraged, as well by the remem¬ 
brance of their pall defeats, as by the fear that feized 
them at this inftant. Here, whilll Syphax threw him- 
felf into the midft of the Roman iquadrons, to try 
whether the fhame of abandoning him alone to the 
arms of the enemy, would prevent the flight of his 
troops, he fell from his horfe, which had received a 
great wound, and having been taken prifoner was 
carried to Lselius : a very grateful fight to Mafiniflfa, 
who had before been dethroned by that Prince. The 
greateft part of the defeated Numidians took refuge 
at Cirta, the capital of Sypnax’s kingdom. The 
(laughter was not fo great in this battle, in which the 
cavairv only had fonsrht. About five thoufand of the 
enemy were killed upon the fpot, and above two thou¬ 
fand taken prifoners in the attack of the camp, into 
which the Numidians had thrown themfelves in crouds 
after having loft their King. 

Maflniffa well knew how to improve his victory. 

He reprefented to Ljelius, u that if he regarded only 
what would be moft grateful to himfelf, nothing could 
be more fo than to go to his own kingdom, in order 
to his re-eftablifhment. But he added, that not a 
moment was to be loft in profperity more than ad- 
verfity. That if Laelius would permit him to ad¬ 
vance with the cavalry, he would march directly to 
Cirta, and that he fhould infallibly make himfelf 
mailer of it by fhewing; the terrified inhabitants their 
King a prifoner. That Laelius might follow him by 
fnort marches with the infantry.’* 

This 
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This plan was followed. Mafiniffa repaired to 
Cirta, and immediately demanded an interview with 
the principal perfons of that city. As they were ig¬ 
norant of the misfortune of Syphax, neither the ac¬ 
count of what had paffed in the battle, his promifes, 
nor his menaces could gain any thing from them, till 
he had fhewn them their King a prifoner and in chains. 
At fo fad a fight, nothing was heard but cries of grief and 
groans, which foon fpread throughout the whole city. 
Some out of fear abandoned the walls : others, to 
conciliate the vidtor’s favour, opened the gates of the 
city and furrendered to him. Mafiniffa, having polled 
guards at the gates and around the walls, to prevent 
any perfon from flying, haflened to the king’s palace, 
in order to make himielf mafter of it. 

Sophonifba, Syphax’s wife, and Afdrubai’s daugh¬ 
ter, came out to receive him in the porch ; and having 
difcovered him in the midfl of the croud that attended 
him, by the fplendor of his arms and robes, fne threw 
herfelf at his feet; and after he had raifed her, 
fhe fpoke to him as follows: “ The gods, your 
44 own valour and fortune, have rendered you 
44 mafler of my fate. But, if a captive may be al- 
44 lowed to addrefs a fearful prayer to him who is the 
44 arbiter of her life and death ; if you vouchfafe to 
44 fuflfer me to embrace your knees, and this vidlo- 
44 rious hand; I conjure you by the majefly of 
44 kings, Jn which facred character we not long fince 
44 fhared with you ; by the name of Numidian, which 
44 you bear in common with Syphax ; by the gods of 
44 this palace, whom I implore to regard your arrival 
44 with a more favourable eye than they faw his un- 
44 happy departure •, I conjure you, I fay, to afford 
44 me this foie grace, that you yourfelf will determine 
“ the fate of your prifoner, and that you will not fuf- 
tc fer her to fall under the haughty and cruel power 
<c of any Roman.—Though I were only the wife of 
“ Syphax, that would fuffice to make me prefer the 
44 faith of a Numidian Prince, born in Africa as well 
44 as myfelf, to that of a flranger. But you are fen- 
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“ fible what a Carthaginian, what the daughter of A- 549, 
“ Afdrubal has to fear from the Romans. If you can Allt * 

“ only exempt me from their power by death, I beg 
“ it of you as the greacefc favour you can grant me. 55 

Sophonifba was in the flower of her youth, and of 
exquifite beauty. Her intreaties, which were more 
like careffes, eafily revived a flame ill extinguifhed in 
the heart of Mafinifla. He could not fee her em¬ 
bracing his knees, and killing his hands, without 
being infinitely foftened *, and that victorious Prince, 
conquered in his turn by the charms of his prifoner, 
without hefitating, promifed what fhe defired, and en¬ 
gaged not to deliver her up to the Romans. He began 
by promifing: but refledtion enfued. The more 
he examined the promife he had juft made, the 
more difficulty he found in keeping it. In this per¬ 
plexity, he blindly followed the imprudent and rafh 
counfel which his paffion fuggefted. He refolved to 
marry her that very day,- in order that neither Lslius, 
who would foon arrive, nor Scipio himfelf, might 
pretend to have a right to treat a Princefs as their pri¬ 
soner, who was become the wife of Mafinifla. 

As foon as the ceremony was over, and the mar¬ 
riage confummated, Laelius arrived ; and, far from 
approving what had palled, he was upon the point of 
feizing Sophonifba even in the nuptial bed, to fend 
her with Syphax and the other prifoners to Scipio. 

But he buffered himfelf to be prevailed on by the in¬ 
treaties of Mafinifla, and confented to refer the affair 
to the General's judgment. He accordingly contented 
himfelf with fending Syphax and the other prifoners 
to the camp, and fet out with Mafinifla to compleat 
the conqueft of Numidia. 

As foon as it was known in the Roman camp, that Kv. xxx« 
Syphax was upon the point of arriving there, all the 13 " 
foldiers quitted it with the fame eagernefs as they would 
to fee the pomp of a triumph. That unfortunate 
Prince walked foremoft in chains, followed by a troop 
of Numidians of principal diftinftion. The Romans, 
to exalt their vi&ory, exaggerating the greatnefs and 

power 
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A. R. 549. power of Syphax, in emulation of each other, faid* 
Ant. c. cc t | iat t hi s was the King, for whom the Romans and 
' 0;i * Carthaginians, the two moft powerful people of the 
earth, had had fo much confideration and deference, 
that Scipio their General had made no difficulty to 
abandon his province and army, and to go to Africa 
with two galleys to demand his amity in perfon ; and 
that Afdrubal, the Carthaginian general, had not 
only gone in perfon to his palace, but had given him 
his daughter in marriage. That what ftill fnewed his 
power and ftrength more was, that after he had driven 
Mafiniffa out of his kingdom, he had reduced him to 
the fad neceftity of hiding himfelf in the forefts, and 
of owing the prefervation of his life to fpreading a re¬ 
port of his death.” 

Syphax arrived in the camp, and was carried to 
Scipio’s tent. The remembrance of that Prince’s for¬ 
mer greatnefs, compared with the fad condition in 
which he faw him ; the facred rights of hofpitality ; 
the private amity, and public alliance, which they 
had contracted together, touched that General ex¬ 
tremely, and made him order his chains to be taken 
off. The fame motives gave Syphax confidence and 
courage when he was to anfwer the victor. For when 
Scipio afked him, what he thought, when he not only 
renounced the alliance of the Romans, but had even 
declared war againft them; he, atfirft, imputed the caufe 
of his rupture with the Romans folely to Sophonifba ; 
affirming, u * that the firft fource of his misfortune was 
his having; received aCarthaginian woman into his houfe 
and bed. That the fame torches which had lighted- 
thofe fatal nuptials, had fet his palace on fire. That 
it was that plague, that fury, whofe infectious charms 
had deprived him of the ufe of his reafon ; and that fhe 
had never ceafed tormenting him, till herfelf had put 

1 

* Turn fe infar.iffe— cum Carthaginienfem matronam domum ac- 
ceperit. Illis nuptialibus facibus regiam conflagrafle luam : illam fu- 
riam peftemque omnibus delinimentis animum fuum avertifie atque 
alienage 5 nee conquielle, donee ipfa rnanibus fuis nefaria iibi arma 
• adversus hofpitem atque amicum induerit. 
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thofe guilty arms into his hands againft his friend and 549* 
his gueft. .He added, that in the midft of lb many mis- A ^‘ 3< c * 
fortunes, he had however one confolation, which was, 
to fee the fame fury, who had caufed his ruin, trans¬ 
ferred into the houfe of his moil cruel enemy. That 
Mafinifla was neither wifer, nor more conflant than 
himfelf j and that his youth made him ftill more rafh : 
and that he had at leail fhewn more folly and paflion 
in his precipitate marriage than could be imputed to 
Syphax.” 

This difcourfe, didtated ftill more by jealoufy than 
hatred, gave Scipio great uneafinefs. The precipita¬ 
tion with which Mafinifla had hurried on his marriage, 
without waiting for and confulting Laelius, by in- 
ftantly changing the condition of Sophonifba from that 
of a prifoner to that of a wife, juftified Syphax’s re¬ 
proaches. So extravagant a condudt was the more of- 
fenfive to Scipio, as himfelf had always been infcnfible 
to the beauty of the prifoners he had taken in Spain, 
though he was then in the flower of his youth. His 
perplexity was how to bring Mafinifla over to reafon, 
for he .was not for alienating him. 

He was engrofled by thefe thoughts, when Lfelius 
and Mafinifla arrived. He made them both an equally 
gracious reception : and in the prefence of the princi¬ 
pal officers of the army, gave them all the praifes due 
to their exploits. Then taking Mafinifla afide, he 
lpoke to him in thefe terms. “ * I believe. Prince, 

“ that it was fome good qualities which you 
cc thought you faw in me, that induced you flrft 

* Aliqua te exiftimo, Mafinifla, intuentem in me bona, Sc principio 
in Hifpania ad jungendam mecum amicitiam venifle. Sc poftea in 
Africa te ipium, fpel'que omnes tuas, in fidern meant commififle. 

Atqui nulla earum virtus eft, propter quas appetendus tibi vifus linn, 
qua ego rcque atque temperantia Sc continentia libidinum gloriatus 
fuerim. Hanc te quoque ad ceteras tuas eximias virtutes adjecilfe 
velim. Non eft, non (mihi crede) tan turn- ab hoftibus armatis aitati 
noftne periculum, quantum ab circumfufis undique voluptatibus. 

Qui eas fua temperantia frenavit ac domuit, multo majus decus ma- 
joremque viftoriam fibi peperit, quam nos Sypliacc vi6fo habenuis. 

me abfente ftrenue ac fortiter fecilli, iibenter Sc commemoravi, 

& memini. Cetera te ipium reputare tecum, quam, me diccnte, 
erubefcere malo. 

Vol. IV. 
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A.R.j+-.“ to make an alliance with me in Spain; and fines 
zo \ t * ££ my arrival in Africa, to confide your perion and all 
££ your hopes to me. Now of all the virtues which 
“ recommended me to your good opinion, that which 
“ I think does me molt honour, is the force of mind 
££ to refill the paffions too common at our age. I 
c£ wifh, Mafiniffa, that to all the great qualities which 
££ render you lb eftimable, you would add that of 
££ which I am fpeaking. No,* Prince; believe me 
££ our moll formidable enemies are aiTuredly not thole 
££ who attack us with their fwords: no, they are 
££ pleafures, which lay lnares for us on all Tides. He, 
££ who by his virtue has known how to check and 
££ fubdue them, may boall of having gained a far 
££ more glorious victory than that which hath made 
6£ us mafeers of the dominions and perfon of Syphax. 
<£ I took great pleafure in publicly owning the great 
££ actions you have done in my abfence, and I retain 
“ the remembrance of them with joy. As to the reft, 
££ I choofe rather to leave it to your own refiedtion, 
£! than to make you biufh by repeating it. It was by 
££ the forces, and under the command of the Generals 
^ £ of the Roman People, -that Syphax was defeated 
• c and taken prifoner. From thence it follows, that 
“ himfelf, his wife, his kingdom, his fubjedts, his 
^ £ cities, his lands, in a word, every thing dependant 
cc on him, belong to the Roman People. And though 
cc Sophonifba were not a Carthaginian, and her fa- 
ther did not command the armies of Carthage, Hie 
however mult be fent to Rome, to undergo the 
C£ fentence of the Roman Senate and People, for the 
crime with which fhe is charged, that is, of having* 
£C made a King in alliance with the Commonwealth, 
£C take up arms againlt us. Try then, Mafiniffa, to 
conquer yourfelf. Take care not to diflionour fo 
<£ many virtues by a fingle vice, and not to lofe the 
££ whole merit of the fervices you Jiave rendered us, 
££ bv a fault much greater than the intereft which hath 

J o 
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This difcourie muft have given Maflnifla firange 
perplexity: How to keep the promife he had made 
Sophonifba ? How to refufe Scipio, on whom he de¬ 
pended ? How to conquer himfelf ? for undoubtedly 
his paflion, though confounded by the wife advice of 
Scipio, could not be fupprefled in an inftant. With 
biulhes in his face, and tears in his eyes, he promifed 
to obey •, dmploring him however to have lome re¬ 
gard for the promife he had rafhly made to Sopho¬ 
nifba, riot to deliver her up to any one whatfoever. 
But, when he was alone in his tent, a terrible con¬ 
flict aroie in his heart between his paflion and his 
duty. He was heard a long while groaning excefiive- 
ly, which argued the violent agitation of his mind. 
At length, after a laft figh, he formed a very firange 
refolution, but one by which he believed that he ac¬ 
quitted himfelf at the fame time both of what he owed 
to Sophonifba, and to his own gh ry. He called a 
faithful officer, who, according to the cuftom of the 
Kings of thofe times, kept the poifon, which was 
their laft refource in unfo refee n extremities. He or¬ 
dered him to prepare and carry it to Sophonifoa, and 
to tell her in his name, “ That Maflnifla could have 
deflred nothing fo much as to have been able to ob- 
ferve the principal engagement he had made with her 
in efpoufing her. But that thofe, on whom he de¬ 
pended, having ‘ deprived him of that liberty, he at 
lead kept the other promife he had made her, not to 
friffer her to fall into the hands of the Romans. That 
fhe fliould therefore refolve, with all the courage of a 
Carthaginian, of Afdrubafs daughter, and the wife of 
t\Vo Kings.” 

The officer went to Sophonifba, and after having 
prefente’d her the poifon, cc I accept,” faid fhe,' “ this 
“ nuptial prefent, and even with gratitude, if it be 
<c true that Maflnifla could do no more for his wife. 
“ Tell him, however, that I fliould renounce life 
<c with more joy and glory if I had not married him 
sc the day before my death.” She then drank the 
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A. R. 549. poifon with as much conftancy as there feemed loftinefs . 
in her anfwer. 

2O3. 

Scipio, liaving been informed of the whole, was 
{truck with new apprehenfions. He juftly believed 
that every thing was to be apprehended from the 
tranfports of a young Prince whom paflion had juft 
carried to fuch extremities. He immediately fent for 
him, and fometimes confoled him in kind and tender 
expreffions, and fometimes made him fome reproaches 
upon the new fault he had juft committed ; but they 
were attended with an air of humanity and friendfhip 
that foftened their bitternefs. 

The next day, to divert that Prince’s melancholy, 
lie aiTembled the army, and in the prefence of all the 
troops, after having called, and acknowledged him a 
King, in the name of the Roman People, after having 
given him the higheft and moft foothing praifes, he 
prefented him with a crown of gold, a gold cup, a 
curule chair, an ivory fcepter, an embroidered purple 
robe, and a tunick alfo embroidered with palms ; 
adding, that thefe were the moft fuperb ornaments 
worn in triumphs; and that Mafmifta was the only 
perlon of all foreigners, that the Roman People 
deemed worthy of the like marks of honour. He alfo 
highly praifed Laelius, and gave him a crown of gold. 
He afterwards rewarded all the other officers, in pro¬ 
portion to the fervices each had done. The confer¬ 
ring of thele honours upon Mafmifta very much miti¬ 
gated his affliction, and gave him hopes, that after the 
death of Syphax, he might become mafter of allNu- 
midia. 

l/iv. xxx. Scipio having appointed Lmlius to carry Syphax 
?6 * and the other prifoners to Rome, and made Mafi- 
nifill’s Ambaftadors let out along with him, marched 
a Second time to encamp near Tunis ; and compleated 
the fortifications which he had began there. 

The joy of the Carthaginians for the inconfiderable 
advantage they had gained over the Roman fleets 
was of fliort duration, and foon changed into a general 
confternation, when they received advice of the defeat 

and 
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and taking of Syphax, upon whom they had relied A. R. 549 
more than upon Afdrubal and his army. No body 
daring to fpeak any longer for continuing the war, for 
he would not have been heard, they lent to demand 
peace of Scipio by thirty deputies, who were the prin¬ 
cipal perfons of the Senate, and formed an united 
council, whofe opinions had a very great influence 
upon the decifions of the whole Senate. As foon as 
they arrived in the camp of the Romans, and from 
thence at Scipio’s tent, they proftrated themfelves at 
the feet of that General, probably according to the 
cuftom of the Eaftern nations, from which the Car¬ 
thaginians derived their origin. Their difeourfe was 
as humble as their firll behaviour. Without endea¬ 
vouring to juftify their condudf, they laid the whole 
blame of what had palled upon Hannibal, and the vio¬ 
lent cabal of thofe who favoured his ambition. They 
demanded grace for their Republic, which had * twice 
deferved to perilh by the temerity of its citizens, and 
would a fecond time be indebted for its prefervation 
to the clemency of its enemies; adding, that they 
knew “ That the Roman People did not feek the de- 
ftrudtion of their adverfaries, but only the glory of 
conquering and fubjedting them. That as for them, 
they were ready as humble Haves to accept fuch con¬ 
ditions as it fhould pleafe Scipio to impofe upon 
them.” 

That General anfwered them, “ That he came to L ’ v * xxx 
Africa with the hope of terminating the war by a com- ^pp. i 7 . 
pleat vidtory, and not by a peace ; which hope had 
increafed with the fuccelfes the gods had hitherto 
granted his arms. That notwithftanding, though 
vidtory was in a manner in his hands, he did not re- 
fufe them peace ^ that the whole Univerfe might 
know, the Roman People valued themfelves upon 
undertaking and terminating wars with juftice; that, 
accordingly, he would grant them peace upon the 
following conditions. That the Carthaginians fhould 
withdraw their troops from Italy and Gaul; that they 

They mean the two Punic wars, 
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fho.uld entirely renounce Spain, and all the Hands her 
tween Africa and Italy. That they fhould deliver up 
all their (hips of war, except twenty ^ and fnpply 
them with five hundred thoufand bnfhels of wheat, 
and three hundred thoufand bufhels of barley.” Au¬ 
thors differ concerning the fum of money they were to 
pay. According to Livy, home affirmed, that Scipio 
demanded five thoufand talents (about feven hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds;) fome five thoufand 
pounds of filver in weight; and lafliy, others faid, 
that he demanded that they fhould give his foldiers 
double pay. He gave them three days to deliberate 
upon thefe propcfals; and in cafe Carthage fhould ac¬ 
cept them, he agreed to grant them a truce, during 
which they might fend Ambafladors to Rome. The 
conditions were accepted •, becaufe the Carthaginians 
thought only of gaining time till Hannibal fhould be 
returned to Africa. Accordingly they appointed two 
embaffies; the one to Scipio, to conclude the truce ; 
and the ether to Rome, to demand peace. They 
fent a final) number of prifoners and deferters with 
the lad, only for form fake, and to make it appear 
that they really defired peace. 

In the mean time Laelius had arrived fcveral days 
before at Rome, with Syphax, and’the molt confide- 
rable of the Nupiidian prifoners. He related to the 
Senate all that had palled in Africa*, which occafioned 
great joy for the prefent, and gave great hopes of the 
future. The senators having deliberated upon this 
account, were of opinion, that Syphax fhould be con¬ 
fined at Alba, and that Taslins fhould fray at Rome 
till the arrival of the Ambafiadors from Carthage. 
Befides which, thankfgivings were decreed to the 
godsjbr four days ♦, and the Prastor P. iEiius, having 
difinifTed the Senate, and called an aflembly of the 
People, afeended the tribunal of harangues with Lae- 
lius. As foon as the citizens were informed from the 
mouth of Scipio’s lieutenant, that the armies of the 
Carthaginians had been defeated and put to rout *, 
that a famous and powerful King had been made pri- 
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foner and that all Numidia was fubje&ed, they gave A. R. 549. 
themfelves to immoderate joy ; which they expreffed 
by the loud cries and other impetuous motions which 
are common with the multitude on the like occafions. 

For this reafon the Praetor immediately decreed, that 
the temples fhould be opened throughout the city, 
and that the People fhould be at liberty to enter them 
during the whole day, to return the gods the thanks 
luch great benefits deferved. This lively gratitude 
amongft an idolatrous people is a good lelfon, and 
often a great reproach to 11s. 

The next day the fame Pnetor introduced Mafinif- 
fa’s Ambaifadors into the Senate, “ who began by 
congratulating the Romans upon the victories gained 
by Scipio in Africa. They then teftified their grati¬ 
tude in the name of their matter ; firtt, as Scipio had 
not only acknowledged, but made him King, by re- 
eftablifhing him in the dominions of his father ; in 
which, after the fall of Syphax, he fhould reign 
from'thenceforth, if the Senate thought ft, without 
rival or competitor : and next, as after having given 
him great praifes in the full affembly, he had added 
to them magnificent prefents, of which that Prince 
had before endeavoured to render himfelf worthy ^ 
that he fhould fpare no pains to merit further for the 
time to come. That he defired the Senate to ratify 
by a decree all that Scipio had done in his favour, as 
well in refpeft to the title of King, as all the other 
sifts and benefactions with which he had honoured 
him. That he alfo defired they would be pleafed, if 
they found no inconvenience in it, to releafe all the 
Numidian prifoners confined at Rome- which favour 
would do MafinifTa honour with his fubjefts.” The 
AmbafTadors were anfwered, cc That the Kins; ought 
to (hare with the Romans in .the compliments which 
the fucceffes in Africa deferved. That Scipio, in 
treating him as King, and giving him all the other 
marks of efteem and benevolence, had perfectly an¬ 
fwered the intentions of the Senate, who approved 
and ratified the whole with abundance of pleafure.” 
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A. R. s+9*They afterwards fixed the prefents, which the Am- 
c \ baffadors were to carry to their King; tbefe were, 
two purple mantles with gold clafps, two Senatorian 
robes, called Laticlavi ; two horfes richly capari- 
foned ; two cuiralfes, with the reft of the armour for 
an horfeman; two tents with all the military appur¬ 
tenances to them which were ufually given the Con¬ 
fuls. The Praetor had orders to caufe thefe gifts to 
be carried to Mafinifla. The Ambaftadors received, 
by way of prefent, each five thoufand pieces of money, 
and two habits ; and thofe of their train had each 
one thoufand pieces, and one habit : an habit was 
alfo given to each of the Numidians taken out of the 
prifons, and reftored to the King. The Ambaffa- 
dors were lodged and regaled at the expence of the 
Roman People. 

The fame campaign in which thefe things were de¬ 
creed at Rome, and executed in Africa, the Prsetor 
p. Quintilius Varus, and the Proconful M. Corne¬ 
lius, fought a pitched battle in the country of the 
Infubrian Gauls, with Mago the Carthaginian gene¬ 
ral, Hannibal’s brother. The victory was long dis¬ 
puted, and at laft declared for the Romans, but it 
coft them dear. This was the laft battle that was 
fought between the Carthaginians and Romans in 
Italy. Mago, who had been wounded in the bat¬ 
tle,' retired the following night towards the fea- 
coaft, where he found deputies from Carthage, who 
•a few days before had entered the gulf of Genoa 
with their Ships, and ordered him to return immedi¬ 
ately to Africa, whither his brother Hannibal had 
alfo received orders to repair as foon as pofiibie. 
He embarked diredtly- with his troops, but died 
of his wounds before he got beyond the ifland of 
Sardinia. 
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S' E C T. III. 

Hannibal quits Italy with griefs and with a kind of rage. 

Anxiety of the Romans in refpefi to Scipio. EjnbaJfy 
from Saguntum to Rome. On the remonftrances of 
fome Senators public prayers to thank the . gods for the 
departure of Hannibal were decreed. The Ambajfadors 
of Carthage demand peace of the Senate. They are re¬ 
ferred to Scipio. The Conful Servilius is recalled from 
Sicily to Italy. The Carthaginians break the truce by 
taking fome [hips. The Ambajfadors of Scipio are in¬ 
fill ted at Carthage. Hannibal arrives in Africa . 
Complaints of the Grecian allies againft Philip. Death 
of the great Fabius. Diftribution of the provinces ander 
the new Confuls. Anxiety of the Romans on the de¬ 
parture of Hannibal. Scipio fends back Hannibals 
fpies. Interview between Hannibal and Scipio. Speech 
of Hannibal from Polybius. Scipio's anfwer from the 
fame Polybius. Hannibals fpeech from Livy. Prepa¬ 
rations for a decifive battle. Scipio draws up his army 
in battle. Hannibal does the fame. The two Generals 
exhort their armies. Battle of Zama between Han¬ 
nibal a?id Scipio . Victory of the Romans. Praifc of 
Hannibal. 

W E have before obferved, that deputies had 5 + 9 * 
been fent to Hannibal, to order him to return ^ * 
to Africa with his troops without lofs of time. He Liv. xxx. 
could not hear them without trembling with rage and de 
indignation, and refrained from tears not without great Bell. Ann. 
difficulty. When they had done fpeaking, he laid, 346—34$. 
“ It is no longer by indirect means, as has been the 
cc pradtice hitherto, in preventing troops and money 
“ from being fent me, but by clear and pofitive or- 
tc ders, that my enemies force me to return to Africa. 

“ You then fee Hannibal at length overcome, not by 
u the Romans, whom he hath To often put to flight 
u and cut to pieces, but by the jealoufy and ill-will 
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A. R. ^4-g. cc of the Senators of Carthage ! The fhame of my re- 
w turn give Eis joy to Scipio my enemy, than to 
“ Hanno my fellow-citizen,, who not being able to 
crufh my family, is at laft for burying it in the 
66 ruins of Carthage.” Having long forefeen it would 
come to this, he had taken care to keep drips in rea- 
dinefs.. For which reafon, after, having diftributed 
into a fmall. number of cities in Bruttium, that dill 
adhered to him rather out of fear than affedfion, all 
his foldiers that were incapable of fervice, that he 
might not feem entirely to give up the caufe ; he took 
with him the dower of his troops, having had the 
cruelty to put to the fword a great number of Italian 
foldiers, who, to avoid following him into Africa, 
had taken refuge in the temple of Juno Lacinia, which 
had hitherto been an inviolable aivlum for the unfor- 

j* 

t unate. 

ck.. de In-, this temple there was a pillar of maffy gold, 
'ppg kiftorian Csslius tells us, that Hannibal refolved 
to take it away with him, but that the goddefs Juno 
having appeared to him in a dream, and threatened 
him with the lofs of the only eye he had, if he pre¬ 
famed to commit fuch a facrilege, he had left the pil¬ 
lar in the temple.. I very much doubt whether Han¬ 
nibal would have had fo much regard for a dream, as 
to have renounced fo fine a prey in effedl of it. 

Never did exile exprefs more regret on quitting his 
native country, than Hannibal on quitting a foreign 
one, and that of an enemy. He often turned his eyes 
towards the coafts of Italy, “ accufing gods and men 
of his misfortune, and venting againft himfelf, fays 
Livy, a thoufand imprecations for not having led his 
foldiers reeking with the blood of the E-omans * after 
the battle of Cannae to Rome., That Scipio, who du¬ 
ring his Confulfliip had not fo much as feen the Car¬ 
thaginians in Italy, had the courage and boidnefs to 
sro to Africa to attack Carthage ; whereas he, who had 
killed above, an hundred thoufand men at Thraiyme- 

* Livy always fuppofes this to be an eflentkl fault in Hannibal* 
■which, he afterwards repented » 
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nus and Cannae, had unfortunately loft his time at A, R. 549. 
Cafilinum, Cumse, and Nola. 55 It was with thefe Ant ‘ c ‘ 
mournful complaints, mixed with bitter reproaches 
againft himfelf, that he tore himfelf from the heart 
of that Italy, of which he had been fo long in pof- 
feftion. 

The Romans at the fame time received advice of L - v> xxx< 
the retreat of Hannibal, and of that of Mago. The *1. 
joy which fo happy a deliverance would have given 
them, was much abated by the anxiety they were in 
for Scipio, upon whom alone the whole weight of the 
war was now to fall: and, indeed, they had ordered 
their generals in Italy to keep Hannibal and Mago 
there; and they were highly diflfatisfied that their- 
orders had been fo ill obeyed. 

About this time arrived at Rome ambaffadors from 
Saguntum, who brought with them fome Carthaginian 
officers, that had been fent to Spain to raife troops 
there, and had been taken prifoners. They difplayed 
in the porqh of the Senate the money thole officers 
had brought with them, which amounted to two 
hundred and fifty pounds of gold in weight, and eight 
hundred in filver. The prifoners they brought were 
accepted, and were immediately put under a good 
guard: but they were obliged to take back the 
money, and were thanked for their attention and zeal. 

Prefents were alfo made them, and fhips given them 
to carry them back into Spain. 

Though Rome had defired that Hannibal might be 
prevented from going to Africa, it was, however, 
highly for the good of Italy to be delivered from fo 
formidable an enemy ; and fome of the moft antient 
and eonfiderable Senators, moved by the kind of in¬ 
difference with which this event had been confidered, 
made a very wife reflection, that may be of great ufe 
in all times. They obferved, cc * that men were lefs 
fenfible of the good they received, than of the ill 
that they fuffered. What terror and confternation 

- Segnius homines bona, quam mala, fentire. 
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had attended Hannibal's entering Italy ! What cala¬ 
mities, Ioffes, and defeats had they fuftained fince that 
time ! That they had ieen the enemy incamped at the 
gates of Rome. What vows had they not made to be 
delivered from thefe evils ! How often had they cried 
out in their affemblies: “ Shall we never fee the 
<c happy day when Italy ftiall be delivered from its 
“ cruel enemies, and enjoy the bleffings of peace and 
<c tranquility ?” That the gods had at length heard 
their prayers, and granted them that grace after fixteen 
years of alarms and miferies, and that no one had pro- 
pofed to return them thanks for fo great a good. * So 
true it was, that men, far from being grateful for 
paft favours, were little affected with thofe they re¬ 
ceived at prefent.” After this difcourfe they demanded, 
with warmth, that the Praetor fhould bring on this 
quellion: and it was immediately decreed, with 
unanimous confent, that during five days the temples 
of the city fhould be vifited with grateful piety, and 
that an hundred and twenty great vi&imS fhould be 
facrificed to the gods. 

Laelius, and Mafinifia’s ambaffadors were already 
difmiffed, when advice came, that thofe of Carthage, 
who had been fent to afk peace, were arrived at 
Puteoli, from whence they were to come to Rome by 
land. The Ambaffadors were not received in the 
city. They were lodged in a country-houfe belonging 
to the Commonwealth, and had audience in the temple 
of Beliona. They expreffed themfelves almoft in the 
fame words as they had ufed to Scipio, imputing the 
whole caufe of the war folely to Hannibal. “ That 
he paffed the Iberus without the order of the Senate, 
and then the Alps, and that he had declared war, 
nrfi: againft the Saguntines, and afterwards againft the 
Romans, by his own authority; but that to judge 
rightly of things, the treaty of alliance which had 
been made in the time of, and by the conful Lutatius, 


* Adeo, ne advenientem quidcm gratiain homines bcnignc accipere, 
uedum ut prseteritae i'atis memores lint! 
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had not been violated in the lead by the Senate and 
People of Carthage. That, for thefe reaforis, their 
indru£tions extended no farther than to demand the 
obfervation of the peace, which had been concluded, 
at that time between the Romans and the Cartha¬ 
ginians.” 

The Praetor then, according to the ancient cuftom, 
having permitted the Senators to afk the deputies fuch 
quedions as they fhould judge proper, many of the 
feniors, who had been concerned in the treaties, in¬ 
terrogated them upon different articles. But the de¬ 
puties, moll of whom were young men, having 
anfwered, that they had no.knowledge of thofe things 
which had happened in their infancy, the ufual bad 
faith of the Carthaginians was exclaimed againft on 
all fides, who had designedly chofen young Ambaf- 
fadors to treat of an antient peace, of which they had 
neither the lead remembrance, nor any knowledge 
whatfoever. 

They were then made to quit the Senate, which 
proceeded to deliberate. M. Livius was for having 
the Conful C. Servilius, who was neared Rome, fent 
for, in order that the Senate might confider of the 
peace in his prefence. He reprefented, “ that the 
affair being of the mod important nature,.it did not* 
feem confident with the dignity of the Roman People, 
to determine concerning it without the participation of 
the two Confuls, or at lead of one of them.” Me- 
tellus, who always favoured Scipio, faid : “ That as it 
was P. Scipio, who, by cutting the armies of the 
Carthaginians to pieces, and ravaging their countries, 
had reduced them to the neceffity of humbly befeech- 
ing peace ; no body could better judge of their inten¬ 
tions in afking it, than he who actually threatened 
the walls of Carthage. That he therefore believed, 
they ought to dire<d themfelves folely by his counfel, 
in refpeft to granting or refilling them peace.” M. 
Valerius L^evinus, who had been Conful with Mar- 
cellus, affirmed, ct that they were rather fpies than 
Aanbaffadors, who were come from Carthage; and 
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he concluded, that they ought to be made to quit 
Italy diredtly •, that they fhould be fent under a guard 
to their,, fhips ^ and that Scipio fhould be wrote to, to 
continue the war without any cdlation.” 1 Laelius and 
Fulvius added, cc That Scipio had not fuppofed the 
peace could fubfift, if Mago and Hannibal fhould 
be recalled from Italy. That the Carthaginians would 
refufe no conditions, as long as they expected thofe 
two Generals and their armies: but that they fhould no 
fooner hear, that they were upon their return, but they 
would have no regard to treaties, nor the gods them- 
felves, and inftantly refume their arms.” Every thing 
well confidered, they adhered to the opinion of Las- 
vinus, and the Ambaffadors were difmiffed without 
obtaining any thing, and almoft without any anfwer. 

In the mean time, theConful Cn. Servilius affuming 
to himfelf the glory of having reftored peace to Italy, 
went over to Sicily, with defign to purfue Hannibal 
to Africa. He imagined, through a ridiculous va¬ 
nity, that it was he who had driven the Carthaginian 
General out of Italy, and confequently that it was 
necelfary to purfue him. When this news came to 
Rome, the Senate were at firft of opinion, that the 
Prsetor fnould write to the Conful, that it was the 
opinion of the Senate, that he fhould return to Italy. 
But the Praetor having remonflrated, that the Conful 
would have no regard to his letters, P. Sulpicius was 
declared Diftator, who, in virtue of an authority fu- 
perior to that of the Conful, having obliged Servilius 
to return to Italy, palled the reli of the year with M. 
Servilius, his General of the horfe, in vifiting the cities 
of Italy which the war had detached from the fervice 
of the Romans, and in examining the different cir- 
cumftances of their defection, which might render 
each of them more or lefs criminal. 

During the truce, a great convoy, fent by Len- 
tulus, Praetor of Sardinia, and confifting of an hun¬ 
dred tranfports, with twenty fhips of war, arrived in 
Africa, without having ran any rifque, either from 
the enemy or the fea. Cn. Odtavius was not fo for¬ 
tunate : 
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lunate : for having left Sicily with two hundred tranf- A. R. 
ports and thirty fhips of war, wjjen he arrived almoft 
in fight of Africa without any danger, he was be- Liv. xxx% 
calmed ; and foon after the wind becoming quite ^ 
contrary, difperfed his tranfports. As for himfelf bdl ? ’?uu, 
with his great fhips, after having ftruggled a con- l8 — *9- 
fiderable time with the waves that drove him back, g^ b ' xv * 
by the help of oars he arrived at the promontory of 
Apollo; but the tranfports were moft of them driven 
upon the coaft of the iQand ASgimurus, which on the 
fide next the main fea ciofes the gulph, in which Car¬ 
thage is built, about thirty miles from that city. 

The reft were carried oppofite to that city, to the 
place called at that time the Hot Baths. All this 
palfed in the fight of Carthage. The people in con- 
iequence ran to the public place. The magiftrates 
affembled the Senate. The multitude, who were in 
the porch, preffed the Senators to give the neceffary 
orders not to let fo considerable a prey efcape, which 
in a manner came of itfelf into their hands. The 
moft prudent reprefented in vain, that they had lent 
to afk peace, and that the time of the truce was not 
expired : the people, mingled with the Senators, 
made fuch warm inftances,' as at laft obliged the 
Senate to permit Afdrubal to go with a fleet of fifty 
fhips to the ifland iEgimurus, to cruize along the 
coafts, and neighbouring ports, in order to pick up 
the veflels of the Romans which the ftorm had dif¬ 
perfed, and to bring them to Carthage. We fee in 
this an inftance of the Carthaginian charafter, greedy 
of gain to madnefs, and far from nice in point of 
public faith. 

Scipio was the more incenfed on this infult of the 
Carthaginians, as the truce, which he had granted at 
their earned intreaty, ftill fubfifted, and they had not • 
even (laid for the return of the Ambaffadors , who 
were gone to Rome. He fent three deputies to Car- Liv.xxx. 
thage, to complain of this infraction, which deftroyed **• b 
aft hope of concluding a peace. They were infulted el 5—6^2? 
on their arrival by the multitude who affembled round 
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them, and would perhaps have been more fo at their 
return, if the magiflrates, at their requefl,. had not 
given them an efcorte, which conducted them to fome 
lfnall diflance from the Roman camp. But in that 
flhort fpace, four gallies detached from the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet, came to attack that which carried the 
ambafladors. It defended itfelf vigoroufly a great 
while ; but at length, to efcape the enemy, was forced 
to run on fliore. Only the veflfel was loft. 

It was after this double infraction of the truce, that 
Fulvius and Laslius arrived from Rome in Scipio’s 
camp with the Carthaginian deputies. That General 
might have ufed reprifals : but having no thoughts of 
revenge, except by excelling the Carthaginians in 
virtue, and oppofing their breach of faith with his 
own generous probity, he difmifled them, after having 
told them : “ That though the Carthaginians had not 
only broken the truce by attacking his fhips, but even 
violated the law of nations by attacking and infulting 
his ambafladors; however, that he fhould not ad in 
their regard in a manner repugnant to the Roman gra¬ 
vity, or his own generoflty.” As loon as they fet 
out, he put himfelf into a condition to continue the 
war, as it had began. 

Hannibal was almofl ready to land, when one of the 
mariners, who had got on the top of the mall to dis¬ 
cover the land, told him that the head of the Admi¬ 
ral’s fhip flood towards a ruined tomb.' Not liking 
that omen, he ordered the pilot to fleer farther on: 
and accordingly he landed a little lower, near Leptis. 

About the end of the year of which we are fpeaking, 
the cities of Greece in alliance with the Roman 
People fent deputies to Rome, to complain that their 
lands had been ravaged by Philip’s troops, and that 
that prince had refufed to receive the ambafladors 
who had been fent to demand juftice of him. They 
declared at the fame time, that he had fent four thou- 
fand men under the command of Sopater, with great 
fums of money, to aflift Hannibal in Africa. Upon 
this news, the Senate was of opinion, that ambafla- 
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dors ffiould be lent to him, to declare in the name ofA.R.5^9. 
the Romans, that iuch conduct feemed to them an Am * c * 
infraction of the treaty or peace, which had been 
made between them and him. C. Terentius Varro, 

C. Mamilius, and M. Aurelius, who were charged 
with this embafiy, Tet out in three galleys, of rive 
benches of oars, which were given them for this 


voyage. 

This fame year was remarkable for the death of L]V -"xxx. 
the great Fabius. He was generally regretted by all 
the good citizens. Every individual, with defign to 
honour his memory, and to teftify their gratitude for 
the conliderable fervices which he had rendered his 
country, contributed to the expehce of his funeral, 
as to that of their common father. The People had 
done his grandfather Fabius Rullus the fame honour. 


The Fabius of whom we fpeak here, died in a very val. 
advanced age, if we believe Valerius Maximus. For, viii. 
according to that author, he was Augur fixty two 
years, and no doubt he was at man’s ettate when he 
entered upon that office: from whence he concludes 
that he had lived an whole age. But this opinion 
carries with it fome difficulty. If his life were very 
long, it was alio very glorious, from his excellent 
qualities and great actions, which would have deferved 
the firname of Maximus, Aloft Great , though he had 
not found it already eftablifhed in his family. * In 
refpect to the great offices, he exceeded his -f- father’s 
glory, and equalled that of his grandfather Rullus, 
who, as well as himfelf, had been live times 'Conful, 
and was alfo firnamed Maximus. Rullus indeed fought 
more battles than him, and gained more vidrories: 


Max. 




* Superavit paterncs honores, avitos sequavit. Pluribus vi£toriis 
majoribns piadiis avus infignis Rullus: led omnia equare unus 
lioftis Annibal pot'eft. Cautior tamen, quarn promptior hie habitus 
fuit: &, licut dubites, utrum ingenio cun£Vator tuerit, an quia ita 
hello proprit quod turn gerebatur aptum erat; Tic nihil certius eft, 
quam unam hominem nobis cundtando icm reftituifle, licut Ennius 
ait. Li v. 

f Fabius Gurges was Conful only three times} and Fabius Cun<fta- 
tor, his fon, was fo five times, 
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549 - but to have been capable of oppofing fuch an enemy 
” Q *, # * as Hannibal, is a merit and title of honour that may 
{land in comparifon with the greateft exploits. He 
fliewed more prudence and cireumfpeCtion than ardour 
and vivacity. It cannot well be determined, whether 
this flow and wary conduct proceeded from his genius 
and natural character, or whether it was the con¬ 
juncture and nature of the war, with which he was 
charged, that gave him this fpirit of precaution and 
referve. But it is certain, that this wife delayer pro- 
ferved the Commonwealth by it, as- Ennius obferves, 
in. a vcrfe in every body’s mouth r 

Unus homo nobis cun ul an do rejlilidt rent :. 
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Liv. xxx. The new Confuls defined with equal ardour to have- 
Africa for their province. The affair was referred to 
the people, who continued the command to Scipio-. 
The Senate was however obliged, without doubt by 
their great importunity, to order that one of the Con¬ 
fuls fhould go to Africa with a feet of fifty galleys, 
all of five benches of oars, and fhould have equal 
authority with Scipio. Lots determined that employ¬ 
ment to Ti. Claudius. The other Conful had Etruria 
for his province. To draw down the protection of 
Heaven, the Confuls were ordered; before they fet 
out for the war, to celebrate games, and facrifice the 
great victims, which the Dictator T. Manlius had * 
promifed to the gods in the conful f lip of M. Claudius 
Marcellas and T. Quintius, in cafe the Common¬ 
wealth fhould be in the fame condition it then was at 
IbiJ. zS. expiration of five years: which was-executed. 

In the mean time, people were divided between 
hope and fear, and thole two pafiions increafed every 


* This vow. fhould have been accompli fried the year before, and 
orders had been given accordingly. Some obitacle evidently mud 
have happened, 
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day. c< They did not know whether they fhould re- A.R. 55a 
joice that Hannibal, after having in a manner been A ^ £ c * 
in poffefiion of Italy during fixteen years, had at 
length abandoned it; or lament for his having re¬ 
turned into Africa with his troops. They Laid, that 
the war, from having changed its feat, was not the lefs 
dangerous. That Ck Fabius, who was lately dead, 
had often foretold, that Hannibal would be much 
more formidable when he fought in defence of his 
country, than he was in attacking that of an enemy. 

That Scipio had not to deal with a barbarous king 
like Syphax, of no experience in war, with his father- 
in-law Afdrubal, more difpofed to fly than to fight* 
nor with a multitude of peafants drawn together in 
hafte, and half armed : but with Hannibal, that fa¬ 
mous Captain, who, to ufe the expreflion, was born 
in his father’s tent, and had been brought up in the 
midft of arms •, who had ferved from his infancy, and 
commanded in chief from his. earlieff: youth ; who, 
always followed by vidtory, had made Spain, the 
Gauls, and Italy, refound with nothing but his name, 
and left in all thofe provinces glorious monuments of 
his exploits. That he was. at the head of foldiers as 
old in fervice as himfelf, enured to perils and labours 
that leemed to tranfcend human force; that had 
a thoufand times been covered with Roman blood* 
and carried with them the fpoils not only of foldiers, 
but even of Generals. That Scipio would meet in 
battle many Carthaginians who had killed Pnetors, 
Generals, and Confuls, with their own hands, that 
were diftinguifhable by crowns, and other military 
rewards, the undoubted proofs of their bravery *, who 
had taken cities, and ftormed camps. That all the 
Roman magistrates together had not fo many fafees 
carried before them, as Hannibal had taken from the 
Generals whom he had killed in different battles.” 

By this kind of reflections they themfelves augmented 
their terror and anxietv. Befides which, being accuf- 
tomed during many years to fee war made, to ufe the 
exprefliion, before their eyes in different parts of Italy, 
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in a manner fiowly enough, and without hope of a 
fpeedy end, their attention and alarms redoubled, 
when they faw Scipio and Hannibal upon the point 
of coming; to blows in order to terminate fo famous a 
quarrel. Thofe themfelves who had the higheft opi¬ 
nion of Scipio, and allured themfelves moft of vibtory, 
felt their anxiety and terror exceedingly increafe, as 
the fatal and decifive hour approached. 

The Carthaginians were very near in the fame dif- 
pofition. Sometimes, feeing Hannibal near, and con¬ 
sidering the greatnefs of his military exploits, they 
repented their having afked peace with lb much; 
eagernefs ; fometimes reflecting that they had loft two 
battles; that Syphax, their friend and ally, was a pri- 
foner *, that they had been driven out of Spain and 
Italy: and that all thefe diTraces were the effects of 
the valour and conduct of Scipio, they could not help 
trembling*, through fear that the Fates had given birth- 

CO' U O/ 

to that General for the ruin and deftruction of Car¬ 
thage. 

Hannibal being come to * Adrumetum, gave his 
troops fome days reft after their voyage. But being 
prelfed by couriers, fent to inform him that all the 
neighbourhood of Carthage fwarmed with the enemy, 
he repaired to Zama, marching with abundance of 
diligence. That place is but five day’s march from 
Carthage. From thence he fent cut lpies, to examine 
the motions of the .enemy ; but thofe lpies were ftopt 
by the advanced guards of the Romans, and carried 
to Sc.pio. That General, always full of confidence 
and generofity, told them, they had nothing to fear 
from him. He even put them into the hands of one 
of the legionary Tribunes, whom he ordered to carry 
them into every part of his camp, and to fuffer them 
•to fee and examine every thing at their plealurm 
Afterwards, having afked them whether they had la- 
tishcd their curiohry, he gave them an efcorte, and' 
lent them back to their General. 


* A city of Barbery. 


Hannibal 
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Hannibal heard nothing from his fpics but bad 4.R. sro. 
news-, amongft the reft, that Mafinifta arrived that 20Z /* 
very day, with a body of fix thoufand foot and four 
thoufand horfe. But what Struck him moft, was 
the air of confidence and afturance which Scipio 
fhewed and which Hannibal confidered as a proof, 
but too well founded, of his enemy’s ftrength. Ac¬ 
cordingly, though he was the author of the war, and 
his return had occasioned the infraction of the truce 
and put a ftop to the negotiations he flattered him- 
felf, that if he treated of peace whilft he had all his 
forces, he Should obtain more favourable conditions 
than if he were overcome. He flrft fent to Mafinifta, Apj). 
putting him in mind of his refidence at Carthage in n i c . p . f 0 . 
his early years, to receive there an education fuitable 
to his birth * and which, for that reafon, he ought to 
conftder as his Second country. The only favour 
he afked of him was to obtain him an interview with 
Scipio. Mafinifta, who retained a lively fenfe of gra¬ 
titude for the inftruCHons he had received at Carthage, 
and who frill had many friends at that place, joyfully 
undertook this commiflion, and told Scipio Hannibal’s 
requeSt; which Scipio made no difficulty to comply 
with. 

Thofe two Generals, in concert, encamped nearer Polyb. xv. 
to each other, in order to negotiate with more eafe. £94* 
Scipio’s camp was at a fmall distance from Nadagara, 
in a > place which, befides other advantages, was not 
farther from the water than half a bow Shot. Han¬ 
nibal was pofted four miles from thence, upon an 
eminence advantageous enough, except the neceftity 
of fetching water a great wav. They chofe for their 
conference a place fituated between the two camps, 
and open enough to leave no room for apprehending 
any furprize. The next day both quitted their camps, 
with fome horfe whom they alter wards made with¬ 
draw. Thofe two Generals then, not only the moil 
illuftrious of their times, but comparable to the moft 
famous Captains, and- greatest Kings of preceding 
ages, conferred together, each having an interpreter. 
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They continued filent fome time, to confider each 
other attentively, and ftruck with mutual admiration : 
Hannibal fpoke firft. 

The fpeeches made by thefe two Generals to each 
other are in Polybius and Livy. I thought the reader 
would not be difpleafed at my inferting them from 
both in this place. I fhall take party with neither, 
and will not prejudice his judgment. I content my- 
feif with obferving, that Polybius wrote Aril, and was 
•a foldier. 

HANNIBAL’s Speech from Polybius, XV. 694. 

cc I could have been fincerely glad, that the 
44 Romans and Carthaginians had never thought of 
tc extending their conquefts, the firft beyond Italy, 
44 and the latter beyond Africa; and that both had 
44 confined themfelves within thofe fine Empires, of 
44 which nature itfelf feems to have fixed, the bounds 
44 and limits. On both Tides we have been far from 
+* fuch a condudt. We firfl took arms for Sicily. 
44 Wc’afterwards difputed for the dominion of Spain. 
54 At. length, blinded by fortune, we rofe fo high as 
44 to defire our mutual deftrudtion. You have been 
44 reduced to defend the walls of your country againft 
44 me : and we, in our turn, are in the fame danger. 
44 It fliould be high time, after having appeafed the 
44 anger of the gods, for us to think of banifliing at 
44 length from our hearts the obflinate jealoufy that 
>4 has armed us hitherto againft each other. 

44 As to me, taught by experience how high the 
tc inconftancy of fortune rifes, for how little fhe has 
44 occafion to bring about the moft dreadful revolu- 
44 tions and iaftly, what pleafure fne feems to take 
44 in making mankind her fport, I am much difpofed 
^ to peace. But I much fear, Scipio, that you are 
44 not in the fame difpofition. You are in the flower 

i 

44 of life : you have fucceeded in all things to your 
44 cleflre in Spain and Africa and nothing, hitherto, 
44 has interrupted the courfe of your profperity. All 

44 this 
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“ this makes me apprehend, that however ftrong my 
<c reafons to incline you to a peace may be, that you 
“ will not fuffer yourfelf to be perfnaded. 

“ However, pray confider how little fortune is to 
“ be relied upon. In order to this you need not go 
cc far for examples : caft your eyes on me. I am that 
“ Hannibal, who, when become matter of almoft all 
“ Italy by the battle of Cannae, went fome time after 
cc to Rome itfelf, and when incamped forty ftadia 
“.from that city, confidered myfelf already as the 
“ abfolute arbiter of the fate of the Romans and 
“ their country. And now, at my return into Africa, 
“ behold me obliged to come to treat with a Roman, 
“ concerning the conditions upon which he Ihall 
“ vouchfafe to grant me my own fafety, and that of 
“ Carthage. Let this example teach you not to in- 
“ dulge pride, and to refleft that you are man. 

cc When we deliberate on any affair, wifdom re- 
“ quires, that of advantages we fhould chufe the 
u greateft, and of evils the leaft. Now what man 
“ of fenfe would, in cool blood, expofe himfelf to 
<c fo great a danger as that which threatens you ? 
cc Though you fhould gain a victory, you would not 
“ add much either to your own glory, or that of 
<c your country: whereas, if you are defeated, you 
“ lofe in one moment all the glory and renown you 
“ have hitherto acquired. 

“ But to what does this difceurfe tend ? It is to in- 
“ dnce you to agree to the following conditions : 
<c That Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, which have here* 
<c tofore been the caufe of our wars, fhall from hence- 
“ forth remain to the Romans, and that the Ca.rtha- 
“ ginians fliall never take up arms againft them in 
u order to difpute with them the poffeflion of all thole 
“ countries; and that, in like manner, all the iflands 
u between Italy and Africa fliall appertain to the Ro- 
4< mans. Thefe conditions feem to me to fuit both 
4C States. On the one fide, they will fecure the Car- 
<c thaginians for the time to come •, and on the other, 
“ they are very glorious for you, yourfelf in parti' 

F f 4 “ cular. 
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SC IP I O’s anfwer alfo from Polybius, XV, 

'696, 697. 

Scipio replied, “ That it had not been the Romans, 
but the Carthaginians, who had occafioned the war 
in Sicily, and that of Spain that he called Hannibal 
himfelf to witnefs to this, who certainly could not 
difown it: but that the gods themfelves had deter¬ 
mined the queftion, in declaring by the fuccefs *, not 
for the Carthaginians, the authors of an unjuft war, 
but for the Romans, who had only defended them¬ 
felves. That, however, thefe fucceffes did not make 
him forget the inconftancy of fortune, nor the uncer¬ 
tainty of human things. 5 ’ He continued, “ If before 
“ the Remans had come to Africa, you had quitted 
“ Italy, and propofed the fame conditions as you now 
« offer, I do not believe they would have refufed to 
“ hearken to them. But at prefent, when you have 
« been obliged to abandon Italy, and we are in Africa 
“ makers of the field, the fcate of things is much 
« altered. We confented, at the requeft of your 
feliow'citizens, who had been defeated, to begin a 
treaty with them *, the articles of which have been 
reduced to writing. Befides thole which you pro- 
pofe, this treaty imported, that the Carthaginians 
fhould reftore us all cur prifoners without ranfom ; 
“ that they fnould deliver up their fhips of war; 
“ that they fhould pay us five thoufand talents ; and 
“ that they fnould give us hoftages for all this. Such 
tc are the conditions upon which we agreed. Both 
<c Tides fent to Rome to have them ratified by the Se- 
“ nate and People; we, on our part, declaring, that 
“ we approved them ; and the Carthaginians ear- 
cc neftly defiring that they fhould be granted them. 
« And after the Senate and People had given their 
cc confent, the Carthaginians broke their engage- 

“ meat, and deceived us. What is to be done after 

cc rhis ? 
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£C this ? Put yourfelf in my place, I defire you, and j 
“ give me an anfwer. Muft we acquit them of what 
££ is of greateft moment in the treaty ? That would 
££ certainly be a marvellous expedient to teach them 
“ to deceive thole for the future who have obliged 
“ them. But you will fay, that if they, obtain what 
££ they demand, they will never forget fo great a be- 
C£ nefit. Of this we may judge from their (till rc- 
£c cent behaviour. What they afked with humble 
tc fupplications they obtained ; and, however, on the 
cc flighted: hopes your return made them conceive, 
C£ they were the firft to treat us as enemies. If to the 
££ conditions, which have been repeated to you, fome 
C£ other drill more rigorous one fhould be added, in 
t£ that cafe our treaty might again have been carried 
“ before the Roman People *, but as yon, on the 
C£ contrary, retrench from thofe which have been 
C£ agreed on before, there is no farther report to be 
“ made of it. If then yon afk me in my turn upon 
“ what I conclude, it is in one word, that you either 
C£ muft furrender yourfelf and country at difcretion, 
C£ or a battle muft "decide in your favour.” 

Speech of HANNIBAL from Livy, XXX. 30. 

“ Since it is the decree of the fates, that after 
££ having been the drft caufe of the prefent war, and 
“ having had victory fo often in my hand, I fhould 
££ be reduced to take the firft fteps for afking a peace, 
“ I am highly glad that I am to addrefs myfelf to 
“ fuch a General as you. You have fignalized your- 
££ felf by many famous exploits ; but it will not be 
££ the lead: glorious circumftance of your life, that 
t£ Hannibal, to whom the gods have fo often granted 
ct victory over Roman Generals, hath been obliged 
t£ to give place to you ^ and that you have terminated 
t£ a war that has been memorable by the defeats of 
££ you, before it was fo by thofe of us. And what 
<£ may be conddered as a kind of caprice and fport of 

fortune is, that your father was the firft of the 

££ Roman 
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• “ Roman Generals that I met in arms, and that I am 
u now come without arms to meet his fon, in order 
cc afk peace of him. 

“ It were .to be wifhed, that the gods had infpired 
ct our forefathers with a fpirit of moderation and 
“ peace, and that you had confined yourfelves v/ithin 
“ the bound's of Italy, and we within thofe of Africa. 

For indeed Sicily and Sardinia, of which fortune 
cc made you mailers, are but fmall amends for the 
4C many confiderable fleets, numerous armies, and 
“ great Captains, which thofe two provinces have 
* c coll. But let us leave the pall, which may be 
« blamed, but cannot be altered. Our fuccelfes have 
cc been equal hitherto ♦, and by attacking each other 
ec in our feveral countries, we have expofed ourfelves 
“ to perifh in our own. Rome has feen the Cartha- 
ct ginian armies encamped at her gates, and at the 
foot of her walls ^ and we now hear at Carthage 
the noife of the arms and camp of the Romans. 

* c We now treat of peace at the time when you are 
“ at the height of fuccefs, that is, at a conjuncture 
« which is now as contrary to us as it is favourable to 
“ you. You and I, who treat of it, are certainly the 
perfons who have moil intereft that it fhould be 
6C fpeedily terminated, and molt authority not to be 
difclaimed by our Commonwealths. In order to 
“ conclude it, we want only a difpofition of mind 
“ not. defirous to retard it. As to me, who return in 
“ an advanced age into my country, after having left 
cc it almofl in my infancy, during fo great a length 
of time, I have learnt, from the different fucceffes I 
tc have had, to confide more in reafon and prudence 
<c than in chance and fortune. I am afraid that you 
“ have not the fame.fentiments, and that your youth, 
“ and the good fortune that has hitherto always at- 
•“ tended you, infpire you with lofty thoughts, that 
are averfe to peace and moderation. Adverfity 
<c feldom affedls the minds of thofe who have never 
A4 . been unfortunate.- You are at this time what I was 
tc formerly at Thralymenus and Cannae. You had 
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<c fcarce learnt to obey, when the command of ar- 
“ mies was confided to you; and, fince then, you 
“ have fucceeded beyond your hopes in all the enter- 
“ prizes you have formed, however bold they were. 
“ The very calamities of your family you have made 
“ conduce to your glory ; you have avenged the 
“ deaths of your father and uncle, and given the 
“ whole univerfe a fhining proof of your valour and 
“ piety. After having driven four Carthaginian ar- 
“ mies out of Spain, you have recovered thofe pro- 
tc vinces, which the Romans had loft juft before. 
' tc You have been made Conful; and in conjunctures 
“ wherein all the other Generals had not courage 
“ enough to defend Italy, you have been fo bold to 
“ come to Africa; where you no fooner arrived, but 
“ after having fucceflively defeated two armies, after 
“ having burnt and taken two camps at the fame in- 
“ ftant, after having taken Syphax, the moft power- 
cc tul King of the whole country, and reduced a great 
u number of cities, as well of his dominions as ours, 
“ into fubjeCtion ; you at length have forced me 
“ from Italy, of which I had been fixteen years in 
“ poftdlion. 

tc You * therefore may be more allured by the 
“ charms of vidory than the fweets of peace. I 
„ “ know the character of the Romans: you are more 
“ affeCted with the glorious than the folid. • And, as 
“ to myfelf, in happier times I was foothed with the 
“ fame illufions. If the gods with good fortune gave 
“ us alfo right reafon and underftanding, we fhould 
<c think of what might happen hereafter, as well as 
“ what has happened heretofore. Not to propofe 
“ the example of fo many other Captains, mine alone 
44 may teach you the various revolutions of fortune : 
* c Me, whom you faw, not long fince, encamped be- 

* Poteft vi£toriam malle, qiiam pacem, animus. Novi vobis fpi- 
,ritus tnagis magnos, quam utiles. Et mihi talis aliquando fortuna af- 
fulfit. Quod ii in fecundis rebus bpnam quoque mentem darent dii, 
non ea folTim quae eveniflent, led etiam ea qu:u evenire pofTunt, repu-' 
Jai'emus. 
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44 tween Rome and the Anio, upon the point of 
44 fcaling the walls of that city. You fee me now, 

44 after having loft two illudrious brothers, trembling 
44 for Carthage, already, almoft befieged, and reduced 
44 to defire you to fpare my country the alarms which 
44 I have given yours. 

44 The more fortune fmiles upon us, the lefs we 
<c ought to t.rufe her. Now when you are profperous 
44 in every thing, and our condition is doubtful, peace 
44 will be glorious to you who give it; whereas to us 
44 who afk it, it will be more neceffary than honour- 
44 able. A certain peace is better than a dubious 
44 victory. The drd depends on you, the other is in 
44 the power of the gods. Do not expofe yourfelf to 
44 lofe in one moment what you have been fo many 
44 years acquiring. When you refiedt upon your 
44 drength, confider alfo, the inconftancy cf fortune, 

44 and the uncertainty of battle. There will be arms 
44 and men on both Tides. In war, efpecially, events 
44 lead anfwer the hopes with which men flatter them- 
44 felves. Victory, fuppofing it declares for you, will 
44 not add fo much to the advantages that peace fe- 
44 cures you, as bad' fuccefs will diminifli them. A 
44 fingle moment may deprive you both of all your 
44 pad acquifitions and all you may hope for the fu- 
44 ture. In making peace, Scipio, it is you who de~ 

44 cide your own fate : in fighting, the gods will dif- 
44 pofe of it. Regulus had been, in the very country 
44 where we now are, one of the mod glorious exam- 
44 pies of valour and good fortune, if, after having 
44 overcome our fathers, he had granted them peace. 

44 But, by differing himfelf to be dazzled by profpe- 
44 rity, and not having made a moderate ufe of his 
44 good fortune, his fall was the more deplorable, as 
44 it was from the exalted height to which fortune had 
44 raffed him. 

44 I know that it is for him who gives peace to pre- 
44 fcribe the conditions: but perhaps we are not un- 
44 worthy of determining the punifhment we deferve 
44 to undergo ourfelves. We confent that you remain 

6 44 maders • 
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4£ mailers of all the countries which have given occa- 
“ fian for the war : Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and all 
“ the iflands between Africa and Italy. Confined 

within the narrow bounds of Africa, we fhall fee, 
“ iince it is the will of the gods, the Romanes extend 
“ their fwav, both by fea and land, over many fo- 
44 reign nations. 

o 

<c I agree, that in efie 61 of the little fincerity that 
“ has been fhewn during the truce, and of the fteps 
“ which have been taken for obtaining peace, the 
cc faith of the Carthaginians may be fufpcdled by 
“ you. But the obfervation of a treaty depends much 
44 upon the authority of thofe that have concluded it. 
44 I am informed, that what principally induced your 
44 Senators to refufe it us, was the want of dignity in 
44 the Ambafiadors who were fent to negotiate it. At 
44 prefent it is Hannibal who afks it, becaufe he be- 
44 lieves it advantageous : and the fame advantages 
44 which induce him to afk it, will alfo induce him to 
cc keep it. And as I have fo a6ted as to give none 
44 occafion to complain of the confequences of a war 
44 of which I was author, till the gods themfelves 
44 feemed to envy my glory; I fhall alfo fpare no 
44 pains that none may have caufe to complain of a 
44 peace obtained by me.'* 9 


SCIFIO’s anfwer, alfo taken from Livv, XXX. 31. 


<c I well 1 knew Hannibal, that it was the hopes of 
your return that induced the Carthaginians to break 
the truce, which had lately been made •, and to re¬ 
nounce the peace, which feemed upon the point of 
cc being concluded. And you do not depart from 
this yourfelf, when you retrench from the condi¬ 
tions all that was at firft granted, and leave us 
only what was long before in our pofiefiion. For 
the reft, as you have made your country fenfible 
oi the load you have taken off their fhculders, it is 
my part to prevent the advantages they ceded to 
us by the intended treaty, as they are now fuppref- 
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“ fed, from being the reward of their perfidy. Your 
“ Carthaginians do not deferve that the firjfb conditi- 
cc ons fhould be granted them •, and they expedl that 
“ their fraud fhould turn to their benefit. It was not 
“ the defire of pofifeffing Sicily that induced our fa- 
<c thers to carry their arms thither; nor to conquer 
“ Spain that they went to that country. It was, on 
cc one fide, the prefiing danger of the Mamertines, 

“ our allies ; and on the other, the cruel ruin of Sa- 
cc guntum, that juftly and equitably armed us. You 
“ yourfelf confefs that you were the aggreffors, and 
cc the gods have clearly attefted it, in granting thofe, 
cc who had right on their fide, the advantage in the 
“ firft war *, as they again both do and will grant it 
<c in this. 

“ As for me, I neither forget human frailty, nor 
cc the inconflancy of fortune ; and I know that our 
cc defigns are liable to a thoufand mifcarriages. And 
cc I further admit, that if you had voluntarily quitted 
cc Italy before I came to Africa, and had come to afk 
<c me to make peace, in that cafe I fhould not have 
“ been able to rejedl your propofals, without giving 
<c you room to acc.ufe me of haughtinefs and violence. 

“ But as it is againft your will, and after a long re- 
<c fiftance, that I have forced you to quit your prey, 

“ and to return to Africa * fuffer me to tell you, that * 
“ I am not bound by any good reafon to comply with 
“ your defire. Therefore, in cafe fome new article 
“ be added to the firft conditions (you know them) 

“ by way of reparation for our fhips taken with their 
“ lading, and for the infult committed upon our 
“ Ambafiadors during the truce, I lhall confult my 
cc council of war upon it. But if thofe firfi conditi- 
“ ons feem too hard, prepare for the war, as you 
“ cannot fuller the terms of peace.” 


After thefe fpeeches, the two Generals returned to 
the detachments they had left at a diflance *, and de¬ 
clared, that the interview having been ineffedlual, it 
was abfoluiely neceffary to come to blows. 

As-- 
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As foon as they arrived in their camps, “ they or¬ 
dered their foldiers to prepare their arms and courage 
for a battle, which was upon the point of deciding 
the fate of both People by an irretrievable vidlory. 
That before the end of the next day it would be 
known, whether Rome or Carthage fhould give the 
law, not only to Africa or Italy, but to the whole 
Univerfe, which would be the reward of this battle. 
That the danger which menaced the conquered was 
equal to the advantage that would attend the vidtors.” 
And, accordingly, the Romans, if they were unfuc- 
cefsful, had no means to eicape from an unknown 
country of the enemy: and the Carthaginians, after 
having employed their foie and laft refource in vain, 
could not fail of being ruined if they were over¬ 
come. 

The next day, the two greateft Generals of the 
two moft potent people of the world, and the two 
moft warlike armies that ever were, advanced into^fche 
open field to an adtion, which on both fides was to 
crown the glory they had already acquired by fo many 
exploits, or to obliterate it for ever. 

Scipio drew up his troops in the following man¬ 
ner. He polled the Haftati in the front line, leaving 
intervals between the cohorts: in the fecond.’ne placed 
the Principes, with their cohorts not behind the fpaces 
of the firft line^ as was the cuftom of the Romans, 
but behind the cohorts of that front line, in order to 
leave openings for the elephants of the enemy, which 
were very numerous. The Triarii formed the third 
line in the fame order, and ferved as a corps de referve. 
He placed Laelius on the left wing with the Italian 
cavalry, and Mafinififa on the right with his Numidi- 
ans. In the fpaces of the front line he placed light¬ 
armed foldiers, and ordered them to begin ttte battle, 
in fuch a manner, that'if they could not fuftain the 
charge of the elephants, they fhould retire, fuch of 
them as were moft fpeedy, behind the whole army 
through the fpaces that divided it in right lines ; and 
thofe who fhould find themfelves too much preffed, 
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A.R. 550. through the fpaces between the lines on the right and 
Ant.^c. j e f t5 j n OIX j er to leave thole animals a paffage, in 
which they would be expofed to the darts difcharged 
upon them on ali Tides. 

Rolyb. xv. As to Hannibal, in order to give the enemy more 
ill' 7x- terror, he placed in that front his fourfcore elephants, 
35 . * k a number which he never had before in any battle. 

In the firft line he polled the auxiliary troops of the 
Ligurians and Gauls, with the Balearians and Moors, 
who amounted in all to twelve thoufand men. The 
fecond line, in which the principal force of the army 
confilled, was compofed of Africans and Carthagi¬ 
nians. He polled the troops he had brought with 
him from Italy in the third line, and placed them 
above a * ftadittm from the fecond line. He placed 
the Numidian cavalry upon the left wing, and the 
Carthaginian upon the right. 

Such was the order of battle of the two armies. I 
could have wifhed that Polybius, or Livy, had told us 
the exadl number of the troops on both Tides. Appian 
gives Hannibal in all fifty thoufand men, and four¬ 
fcore elephants 3 and Scipio about twenty-three thou¬ 
fand foot, and fifteen hundred Roman and Italian 
horfe, without including Mafmiffa’s very numerous 
cavalry, and fifteen hundred horfe of another Numi¬ 
dian Prince. 


Polyb. xv. 
698, 699. 
JLiv. xxx. 

32 , 33- 
App. 23. 


Before the battle began, the Generals on both Tides 
took care to animate their troops. Hannibal, befides 
enumerating: the victories he had gained over the Ro- 
mans, the Generals he had killed, the armies he had 
cut to pieces, uled different motives for exhorting an 
army to fight well, compofed of nations that differed 
from each other in their language, cufloms, laws. 


* Livy only fays, that Hannibal left a fmall diftance between thefe 
two lines : “ modico ir.de intervallo reii&o.” He adds, that molt of 
thefe Italian foldiers had followed Hannibal rather through neceility 
than inclination : and in the fequel he fays, that he placed thf m in 
the rear, and at feme diftance, becaufe lie did not know whether he 
was to confider them as friends or enemies: “ Italicos intervallo 
“ quoqne diremptos, incertos focii an heftes effent.” Polybius fays 
nothing of all this. 
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habits, and arms, and who had not the fame intereft a . r . 550’ 
in making war. “ He promifed the auxiliary troops, A J^ C ‘ 
befides their ufual pay^ great rewards out of the fpoils 
of the enemy. He fharpened the hatred which the 
Gauls naturally had for the Roman name. He of¬ 
fered the Ligurians the fertile countries of Italy in- 
Head of the barren mountains they inhabited. He 
made the Moors and Nurrfidians apprehend the tyran¬ 
nical fway of Mafiniffa. As to what regarded the 
Carthaginians, he reprefented to them, that they 
were to defend the walls of their country, their 
houfhold gods, their fathers and mothers, wives and 

children. That there was no medium : that thev 

; 

were that day, either to lofe life and liberty by their 
defeat, or to acquire the empire of the univerfe by 
their vidtory.” He made ufe of interpreters, in order 
to be underftood by the different nations* 

Scipio, on his fide, “ put the Romans in mind of 
the vi&ories they had gained in Spain, and lately in 
Africa. He infilled much upon the confefiion Han¬ 
nibal had made, againft his will, of his weaknefs, by 
afking peace. He animadverted to them, that they 
were now upon the point of putting'an end to the war 
and their labours: that the ruin and fpoils of Car¬ 
thage, and their return into their country, was 
now in their own hands.” And * all this he faid with 
the air and tone of a conqueror. 

Every thing being ready for the battle, and the Polyb. xv. 
Numidian cavalry on both fides having; long; fkir- 700—702. 

J OO _LlV. XXX* 

mifhed, Hannibal gave orders for the elephants to 33—35. 
move, againft the enemy. The Romans immediately App. 23— 
made the trumpets found, and at the fame time railed 2 
fuch great cries, that the elephants, which advanced 
againft the right of the Romans, turned back, and 
put the Moors and Numidians, that formed Hanni¬ 
bal’s left, into diforder. Maliniffa feeing their con* 
fufion, eafily put them entirely to the rout. The 


* Celfus h?ec corpore, vultuque ita lrrto, lit vicifle jam credere:, 
dicebat. 
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A R. 55 °*reit of the elephants advanced between the two armies 
' into the plain, and fell upon the light-armed Romans, 
of which they cruflied a great number to death j not¬ 
withstanding the continual fhower of darts difcharged 
upon them from all fides. At length, being terrified, 
fome of them ran through the fpaces Scipio had pru¬ 
dently left; and others in their flight returned upon 
their own right wing, purfued by the Roman horfe, 
who with their fpears drove them quite out of the 
field of battle. Laslius took this inftant for charging 
the Carthaginian cavalry, who turned about and fled 
full fpeed. He purfued them warmly, whilft Mafl- 
nifla did the fame on his fide. 

The army of the Carthaginians was uncovered on 
the right, and left by its cavalry. The infantry then 
on both fides advanced (lowly and in good order, ex¬ 
cept that which Hannibal had brought from Italy, 
which formed the third line, and continued in its firft 
poft. When they were near each other, the Romans 
railing great cries according to their cuftom, and 
Unking their fwords upon their fhields, charged the 
enemy with vigour. On the fide of the Carthagini¬ 
ans, the body of foreign troops that formed the front 
line alfo railed great cries, but confufed and diflonant 
from each other, becaufe they were all of different na¬ 
tions. As they could ufe neither fwords nor javelins, 
and they fought hand to hand, the flrangers at firft 
had fome advantage over the Romans by their agility 
and boldnefs, and wounded a great number. How¬ 
ever, the latter having the fuperiority by their good 
order and the nature of their arms, gained ground, 
fupported by the fecond line, who followed, and in- 
ceflantly encouraged them to fight with valour; 
whereas the flrangers being neither followed nor af- 
• filled by the Carthaginians, whofe inadtion on the 
contrary intimidated them, lofb courage, gave way, 
and believing themfelves openly abandoned by their 
own troops, fell in retiring upon their fecond line, 
and attacked it in order to open themfelves a paffage. 
The latter found themfelves obliged to defend their 

lives 
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lives courageou fly; fothat the Carthaginians, attacked A - 
by the ftrangers, contrary to their expectation, faw * 
they had two enemies to fight, their own troops and 
the Romans. 'Quite out of their fenfes, and in a 
manner tranlported with fury, they made a great 
(laughter of both, and put the Haftati into diforder. 
Thofe who commanded the Principes, that is, the 
fecond line, having made their troops advance, rallied 
them without difficulty. The greateft part of the 
ftrangers and Carthaginians fell in this place, partly 
cut in pieces by one another, and partly by the Ro¬ 
mans. Hannibal would not fuffer thofe that fled to 
mingle with thofe that remained, left full of terror as 
they were, and covered with wounds, they might in¬ 
duce diforder amongft thofe who had received no blow 
hitherto ^ he even ordered the front rank to prefent 
their pikes, which obliged them to retire along the 
wings into the plain. 

The fpace between the two armies being then co¬ 
vered with blood, and with the dead and wounded, 
Scipio was in perplexity enough : for he did not know 
how to make his troops move in good order over that 
confufed heap of arms and dead bodies, ftill bleeding, 
and lying upon each other. He ordered the wounded 
men to be carried behind the army; the retreat to be 
founded for the Haftati, who were purfuing the ene¬ 
my ; pofted them oppofite to the centre of the enemy, 
in expectation of a new charge, and made the Prin¬ 
cipes and Triarii advance on both wings. > • 

When they were upon the fame front with the 
Haftati, a new battle began between the two armies. 
The infantry alternately gave way, and returned to 
the charge with great courage and vigour. As num¬ 
ber, refolution, and arms were equal on both fides, 
and they fought with ftich obftinacy that they fell in 
their pofts rather than give way, the fate of the battle 
was long doubtful, and it could not be conjectured 
which fide would remain matters of the field. Things 
being in this ftate, Lrelius and Mafinifia, after having 
purfued the enemy's cavalry a confiderable time, re- 
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A.r. 55 o. turned very opportunely for attacking the infantry ifl 
Ant.c. t j ie rear< This laft charge decided the vidtory. A 
great number of the Carthaginians were killed upon the 
field of battle, where they were furrounded on ail fides. 
Many of them having difperfed in the plains round 
about, were cut off by the Roman cavalry that occu¬ 
pied all the country; The Carthaginians left above 
twenty thoufand dead upon the fpot, as well of their 
own citizens as allies. Almoft as many were taken, 
with an hundred and thirty enfigns and ftandards, and 
eleven elephants. The vidlors loft only fifteen hun¬ 
dred men. Thus ended this great adlion, which very 
much contributed to render the Romans mafter of 
the world. 

After the battle, Scipio caufed the Carthaginians 
who had elcaped to be purfued, plundered their camp, 
j,iv% xxx. and then returned to his own. As to Hannibal, he 
5 - retreated without lofing time, with a fmall number of 
horfe, and efcaped to Adrumeltum, * after having 
tried both before ana.during the battle all poffible 
means for obtaining the vi&ory. He particularly 
fhewed fingular addrefs and confummate prudence in 
his order of battle, and in the difpofttion of his troops. , 
And this praife he received from the mouth of Scipio 
himfelf, and of all experienced officers. 

Polyb. xv.. Polybius affirms the fame of him, and exprefies 
702. himfelf as follows. . Hannibal may be faid on this 
occafion to have done every thing that was poffible, 
or could be expedled from a General of fo great 
experience in the art of war, and of fo juft a. 
reputation for prudence and valour. He .ftrft had 
an interview with Scipio, to endeavour to terminate 
the war in his own perfon. This was not difhonour- 
ing his former exploits : it was diffiding in fortune, 
and putting himfelf upon his guard againft the un¬ 
certainty and caprice of war.. In the battle, he a£ted 

* Omnia & in pradio, & ante aciem, priufquam excederet pugna, 
expertus ; & confeflione etiam. Scipionis, omniumcjue peritorum 
nvilitise, illam laudem adepts, fingulari arte aciem ilia die inftrux- 
iile. lav. 
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in fuch a manner, that being to ufe the fame arms as A - R -ss® 
the Romans, he could not have behaved better. The 202 . ’ 
Roman order of battle is very hard to break. Wich 
them, the army in general, and every corps in par¬ 
ticular, fight on whatever fide the enemy advances : 
becaufe they are io drawn up, that the cohorts neared 
the danger always face all together towards the fide 
necefiary. Befides which, their armour gives them 
abundance of confidence and boklnefs •, the largeneis 
of their fhields, and the ftrength of their fwords, con¬ 
tributing very much to make them firm in battle, and 
hard to be defeated. Hannibal however ufed all pof- 
fible means for overcoming all thefe obdacles. He 
had drawn together a great number of elephants, and 
had placed them in the front of his army, to diforder 
and break the battle of the Romans. By polling the 
mercenary ilrangers in the front line, and the Cartha¬ 
ginians behind them, his fird view w r as to tire the 
enemy, and blunt their fwords in eflfebl of the daughter. 

Befides which, by placing the Carthaginians between 
two lines, he reduced them to the necefiity of fight¬ 
ing, according to Homer’s maxim. And ladly, he Iliad. Lib. 
had placed at a certain didance the braveft and firmed 1V * v * 2 97* 
of his troops, in order that feeing the event at di¬ 
dance, and being entirely frefh, they might, when 
the favourable moment ffiould arrive, fall with valour 
upon the enemy. If this hitherto invincible Hero, 
after having done all that was pofiibie in the cafe, was 
however overcome, he is not to be reproached on 
that account. Fortune fometimes oppoles the de- 
figns of Great men* befides it not feklom happens, that 
an able General is defeated by one more able than 
himfelf. 

I thought it proper to repeat this refiedlion from 
Polybius, upon the ability which Hannibal fhewed in 
the difpofition of his army at the battle of Zama. I 
leave it to perfons of more (kill in the art of war to 
determine of this *, for the thing has fome difficulty : 
for my part, I only repeat the opinions of authors, 

•without pretending to vouch for them. 
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SECT. IV. 

Hannibal returns to Carthage. Scipio prepares to befiege 
, Carthage. Ambajfadors from Carthage come to him to 
ajk peace . Ntmidians defeated. Conditions of peace 

propofed by Scipio to the Carthaginians. Gifgo oppofes 
it. Hannibal filences him. The fleet of Claudius Nero 
meets with a great form. Scipio's victory declared at 
Rome occafiins great joy there. Hifpute concerning the 
distribution of the provinces. The Senate firft gives 
Philip's ambajfadors audience , and then thofe of Car¬ 
thage. Peace granted to the Carthaginians. Prifoners 
reftored to the Carthaginians without ranfom. The 
Ambajfadors return to Carthage. Five hundred Jhips 
burnt out at fea Deferters punifhed. Hannibal laughs 
in the Senate whilft the reft cry. Scipio gives Mafinijfa 
the kingdom of Syphax. Reflexion of Polybius upon 
the governments of Carthage and Rome at the time of 
the fecond Punic war. Scipio returns to Rome, and 
receives the honour of a triumph. He is honoured with 
the firname of Africanus. 

A.R. 55°. Tflf Annibal, after the lofs of the battle, had re- 
^ jf~j_ tired, as I have faid, to Adrumettum. The 
Liv. xxx. Senate having fent for him, he repaired to Carthage, 
35 * in which he had not been during thirty-fix years, from 
the time he quitted it very young. He owned, in the 
full Senate, that he had been entirely defeated ; that 
the battle which had lately been fought abfolutely 
terminated the war; and that Carthage had no longer 
any fafety to hope, but by obtaining peace from the 
Roman's. 

T.i v . xxx. As to Scipio, he caufed the fpoils and plunder, 
3 6 - which were very confiderable, to be carried on boarc| 
his Ihips, and at his return to the fea-fide he was in¬ 
formed there, that P. Lentulus was arrived at the 
Roman camp near Utica with fifty large Ihips, and 
an hundred tranfports laden with all kinds of provi- 
2 fions. 
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lions. Believing that it was necefiary not to give the A - R 550. 
Carthaginians time to recover from their confterna- Ant ‘ c * 
tion, but to lpread terror on all Tides at the fame 
time, and in the midft of the capital, after having 
fent Laelius to Rome to carry the news of his victory, 
he ordered Cn. Odtavius to march the legions by land 
to the gates of Carthage; and himfelf with his old 
fleet, and that which Lentulns had lately brought, fet 
out from his camp before Utica, and advanced to 
the port of Carthage. 

He was not far from it, when he perceived a Car¬ 
thaginian galley, adorned with fillets and branches of 
olive, that came out to meet him. It had on board 
ten ambafladors, all principal perfons of the city, 
who, in confequence of the advice which Hannibal 
had given the Senate, had been fent to demand peace. 

They approached the poop of Scipio’s fhip, and pre¬ 
lenting him the branches of olive as fuppliants, they 
implored his mercy and clemency. He gave them 
no other anfwer, but that they might come to him 
at Tunis, where he was going to incamp. As to 
himfelf, after having curioufly examined the fituation 
of Carthage, lefs to make any ufe of it in the prefent 
occafion, than to humble his enemies, he went back 
to Utica, whither he alfo made Octavius return. 

Having fet out from thence for Tunis, he was in¬ 
formed on his way, that Vermina, the fon of Syphax, 
was coming to the aid of the Carthaginians with an 
army confiding of more horfe than foot. He imme- 
, diately fent part of his legions, with all his cavalry, 
againft thofe Numidians. This detachment attacked 
them the firft day of the Saturnalia, and entirely de¬ 
feated them. The Roman horfe having furrounded 
them on all fides, cut off even the way for flight, 
killed fifteen thoufand upon the fpot, took twelve 
hundred, with fifteen hundred Numidian horfe, and 
fix ty-two enfigns. Vermina efcaped in the midft of 
the tumult, with a fmall number of his followers. 

Scipio, in the mean time, was arrived at Tunis,Liv. xxx. 
$rjd incamped in the fame poft he had occupied be- xv% 
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fore. Though they appeared before him in a more 
humbled and mournful condition than before, as their 
prefent condition required, he however expreffed lefs 
compaflion for them, not having yet forgot their per¬ 
fidy. He affembled his council. At firft, all who 
compofed it, through juft indignation, were for the 
ruin of Carthage. But afterwards, refie&ing upon 
the importance of fuch a defign, and the length of 
time that the fiege of fo great and well fortified a 
city would take up ; and Scipio himfelf fearing, that 
a fuccdfor might come to deprive him, at a fmall 
expence of fervice, of the honour of terminating a 
war which had coft him fo many fatigues and dangers, 
the whole council inclined to peace. 

The next day he ordered the ambaftadors to attend ; 
and after having reproached them with their breach 
of faith and perfidy in the fharpeft terms, and ex¬ 
horted them to confefs at length, after fo many de¬ 
feats, which ought to be ufeful lefifons for them, that 
there were o-ods who avenged the infraction of treaties, 

Co O 

and the violation of oaths, he declared to them the 
conditions upon which he confented to grant them 
peace. “ That they fhould retain their laws and 
liberty. That they fhould pofiefs in Africa the fame 
cities and extent of country as they had before the 
war. That from henceforth no hoftilities fhould be 
committed. That they fhould give up to the Romans 
all prifoners and defertprs. That they fhould deliver 
up all their great fhjps, except ten galleys, and all 
the managed elephants they had, and fhould tame no 
more for the future. That they fhould not make 
war either in Africa, or'elfewhere, without the confent 
of the Roman People. That they fhould reftore to 
Mafiniffa the houfes, lands, cities, and other eftates, 
which had belonged to him or his anceftors through¬ 
out all the extent of his country, that fhould be af- 
figned them. That they fhould ftipply the Roman 
army with provifions for three months •, that they 
fhould furnifh their pay till their deputies returned 
from Rome. That in fifty years they fhould pay the 

Romans 
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Romans * ten thoufand talents of filvcr, divided into A. R. 550. 
equal payments •, that is, two hundred talents every A ^ 2< C * 
year. That, for fecuritv of their faith, they flhould 
give an hundred hoftages, which the Conful fhould 
choofe out of the youth from fourteen to thirty years 
of age. That the truce they afked fhould be granted 
them, on condition that the barks they had iurprized 
during the firft truce fhould be reftored to the Romans, 
with all that was in them when taken. That, with¬ 
out this reftitution, they muft not expert either truce 
or peace.” 

The ambafladors having received this anfwer, fetp 0 iyb. xt. 
out diredtly for Carthage, and reported it to the Senate 796. 
and People. Whilfl they were fpeaking in the af-^' ’ xxx * 
fembly of the People, Gifgo, a Carthaginian Senator, 
having began a difcourfe to difluade his fellow-citizens 
from accepting thefe conditions, which appeared too 
hard, and being hearkened to by a multitude equally 
incapable of making war, or of bearing peace, Han¬ 
nibal, inraged that fuch difcourfes fliould be held, 
and attention had to them, in the like conjunctures, 
took Gifgo by the arm, and made him come down 
from the tribunal, roughly enough. So violent a 
proceeding, and fo repugnant to the tafte of a free 
city, as Carthage was, occafloned an univerfal mur¬ 
mur. Hannibal was concerned at it, and immediately 
excufed himfelf: “ Having left this city at nine years 
“ of age,” faid he, “ and not having returned till 
“ after an abfence of fix and thirty years; I have had 
“ time to learn the trade of war, and flatter myfelf 
“ that I have fucceeded tolerably in doing lo. As 
“ to your laws and cuftoms, you ought not to be 
cc furprized that I am ignorant of them ; and it is 
“ from you that I defire to learn them.” This kind 
of fatisfacTion having appealed the People, and ftopt 
the murmur, he continued as follows : “ It was my 

zeal for the good of the public, that made me 

* Ten thoufand Attick talents amounted to about fifteen thoufand 
pounds. Thefe, which were Euboick talents, were lomething lefs, 

commit 
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A. r. 550. “ commit the fault that offends you. For I cannot 
Al ^ o \ c * “ recover my aftonifhment, on feeing that a Cartha- 
“ ginian, who knows all that has paffed on our fide 
“ in refpedt to the Roman People, and alfo that in 
<c effed of their laft vidory they are become abfolute 
“ mailers of our fate, fhould not thank the gods, 
“ that they treat us fo favourable. 55 He then went on 
to fhew particularly, “ of what importance the union 
of the Senate was, and of not giving room, by di¬ 
vided * opinions for carrying an affair of that na¬ 
ture before the People. 55 

This advice feemed very wife, and intirely for the 
interefl of the Commonwealth in the deplorable ex¬ 
tremities and dangers to which it was now expofed. 
It was unanimoufly refolved, in confequence, to ac¬ 
cept the peace upon the conditions propofed ; and the 
Senate immediately nominated ambaffadors to con¬ 
clude it. 

What cmbarraffed them moil, was the previous 
reflitution demanded by the Romans ; for they had 
only the veffels which had been taken in their keep¬ 
ing, and it was not eafy to find the effects, thofe who 
had appropriated them to themfelves induflrioufly 
concealing them. It was concluded that they fhould 
begin by refloring the fhips; that the crews fhould - 
be found and fet at liberty ; that as to the other ef¬ 
fects, the value Scipio fhould think' proper to fet 
upon them, fhould be paid. 

When the deputies were returned to Scipio, the 
Qusflors had orders to fix from their accounts the 
price of all that had belonged to the Commonwealth 
on board of thofe fhips, and private perfons to declare 
the value of their effects j and for the whole the Car¬ 
thaginians were made to pay down twenty-five thou- 
fand pounds of filver in weight. When this was 
done, a truce for three months was granted them, 
upon condition that, as long as it fubfifled, they 


* When opinions were divided in the Senate, the decifion of the 
affair in qncftion devolved to the People} but only in that cafe. 

fhould 
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fliould fend no ambaffadors to any part except Rome •, A.R.550 
and if any fhould come to them from any nation 
whatfoever, that they fhould not difmifs them, till 
they had firft informed the Roman General, both from 
what powers they were fent, and what demands they 
were inftrudted to make. Scipio made L. Veturius 
Philo, M. Marcius Ralla, and L. Scipio his brother, 
let out for Rome with the Carthaginian deputies. 

The convoys that came about this time from Sicily 
and Sardinia, made the price of provifions fo low, 
that the merchants let the captains of the galleys have 
their corn for the freight. 

Rome had taken the alarm on the firft rumour of JJv. xxx. 
the breaking up of the negotiations with the Cartha- s8 > 39 - 
ginians, and the renewing; of the war; and Tib. 
Claudius Nero, one of the Confuls, was ordered to 
go with his fleet immediately to Sicily, and from 
thence to Africa •, and his collegue, M. Servilius, to 
remain near Rome, till it fliould be exadtly known in 
what condition affairs were in Africa. The Conful 
Claudius acted with abundance of flownefs in the 
preparations and departure of the fleet, in difguft for 
the Senate’s having made Scipio, preferably to him- 
lelf, mafter of the conditions on which the peace was 
to be concluded. Having at length fet fail, he met 
with a violent ftorm, which wrecked feveral of his 
(hips, and did the reft great damage. Winter over¬ 
taking him at Carali’s (row Cagliari) in Sardinia, where 
he was employed in refitting them, and the time of 
his magiftracy being elapfed, he was reduced to the 
condition of a private perfon, and brought back his 
fleet without glory to the Tiber. 

The deputies whom Scipio had fent from Africa to Liv. xxx. 
Rome, being arrived, with thofe of the Carthaginians, 4 °* 
the Senate affembled in the temple of Bellona. L. 
Veturius Philo then gave an account, to the exceeding 
fatisfadtion of the whole Affemblv, in what manner 
the Carthaginians had loft a battle near their capital, 
that left them no refource, and which finally termin¬ 
ated a war, that had occafioned fo many calamities. 
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A. R. 550. i n favour of the Romans. Though the advantage 
A aos. gained over Vermina, the ion of Syphax, was but°a 
flight incrcafe of good fortune, he did not omit to 
mention it. He was then ordered to afcend the tri¬ 
bunal of harangues, and to impart fuch grateful 
news to the People. The citizens gave themfelves 
up to the excefs of their joy j and, after having con¬ 
gratulated each other upon fuch great fuccefs, dif- 
perfed into all the temples to thank the gods for it, 
according to a decree for public thankigivings during 
three days. 

The Deputies from the Carthaginians, and thofe 
from king Philip, for fome from that prince were 
come to Rome, having demanded audience of the 
Senate, they were anfwered, that the new Confuls 
iliould give it them. 

A-R.551. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 

Ant. O. P. ^ LIUS PjgTUS. 

20 1 • 

Liv. xxx. Before the provinces of the Confuls were fixed, the 

40. ambaffadors of Macedonia, and thofe of Carthage, 
had audience, and it was forefeen, that the war being 
terminated on one fide, was on the point of beginning 
on another. • The Conful Lentulus was infinitely ar¬ 
dent to have Africa for his province. He rightly 
judged, that if the war continued the vidlory would 
coft him little ; and that, in cafe of peace, it would 
be highly for his glory to have put an end, during his 
Confulfnip, to fo important a war. Accordingly, he 
defired that no affair fhould be brought on, till the 
command in Africa was previoufiy given to him ; for 
his collegue did not afpire at it in the lead, being 
a perfon of reafon and moderation : befides which, he 
conceived it no lefs vain than unjuft to difpute that 
honour with Scipio. 

The Tribunes of the People, Minucius Ther- 
mus and Manius Acilius Glabrio, reprefented, “ That 
Cn. Cornelius was making an attempt in which Tib. 
Claudius had already mifcarried the year before; as, 

when 
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when the Senate had referred the Conful’s demand 
to the People’s determination, the whole thirty-five 
tribes had given Scipio the preference.” The affair 
having been debated with abundance of warmth, both 
in the Senate, and before the people, the decifion of 
it was referred to the Senate. The Senators accord¬ 
ingly, after having taken an oath, as had been agreed 
on, decreed that one of the Confuls, according as 
they fli oil Id agree between themfelves, fliould remain 
in Italy, whilfb the other fhould command a fleet of 
fifty fail. That he to whom the fleet fhould fall by 
lot, fhould go to Sicily, and from thence to Africa, if 
peace were not concluded with the Carthaginians. 
That in that cafe, the Conful fhould aCt by fea, and 
Scipio by land, with the fame authority as before. 
That if the Carthaginians accepted the conditions of 
peace propofed to them, the Tribunes fhould make 
the people determine, whether the Conful, or Scipio, 
fliould make the peace, and bring back the victorious 
army to Italy, if that fhould be deemed proper. That 
if that honour fhould be conferred upon Scipio, the 
Conful fliould not go from Sicily to Africa. T. Scipio 
was continued in the command of the armies, at the 
head of which he then was in Africa. 

All tliefe refolutions of the Senate, full of wifdom 
and equity, were a good leffon, and a tacit reprimand, 
for the Conful Lentulus, which his mean jealoufy had 
juftly drawn upon him. Through a blind defire of 
glory, he was for depriving Scipio of an honour, 
which it was evident the people allotted to him out 
ofjuftice and gratitude, for all the labours and dangers 
he had undergone in this war. Lentulus’s collegue 
aCted much more wifely; who perceived, * that fuch 
an attempt was contrary both to equity and prudence, 
as it could not fucceed. Jealoufy, a bafe vice, un¬ 
worthy of a man of honour, deferves to be covered 
with fliame, and expofed to univerfal contempt. 

* Quj glorite ejus certamen cum Scipione, pnsterquam quod inl- 
quum efiet, elixir, impar futurum cernebat. Liv. 
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After the Senate had fixed all that related to the 
provinces, as well of the Confuls as of the other Ge¬ 
nerals, their next care was to give audience to the 
ambafiadors of Philip, and thofe of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

Thofe of Philip were introduced firft to the Senate. 
Their difcourfe confifted of three heads. They began 
by vindicating their mafter, in refpe£t to the hoftilities 
the ambafiadors, fent from Rome to that prince, had 
accufed him of having committed againfi: the allies of 
the Commonwealth. In the iecond place, they them- 
felves complained of the allies of the Roman people *, 
but much more lharply of M. Aurelius, one of the 
three ambafiadors that had been fent to him : for they 
reproached him, that, without regard to his cha- 
ra6ter, he had continued in Greece to raife foldiers 
there •, that he had made war againfi: him contrary to 
the treaty, and that he had often come to blows with 
his lieutenants. And laftly, they demanded that 
Sopater, with the Macedonian foldiers he had com¬ 
manded, and who being in the army and pay of Han¬ 
nibal, had been made prifoners by the Romans, 
ihould be reftored to Philip. 

M. Furius, whom Aurelius had fent exprefsly from 
Macedonia to defend him, replied to thefe accufa- 
tions * “ that Aurelius had been left in the country, 
to prevent the allies of the Commonwealth, perpetu¬ 
ally harrafied by Philip, from being reduced at length 
to go over to him. That for the reft, he had not 
quitted the lands of the allies, and that he had con¬ 
fined himfelf to preventing the king’s troops from 
making incurfions into them with impunity. That 
Sopater, one of the principal perfons of the Mace¬ 
donian court, and even the king’s relation, had been 
fent to Africa with four thoufand men, and money, 
to the aid of Hannibal and the Carthaginians.” 

After Furius had done {peaking, the Macedonians 
were afked what they had to reply; and as their 
anfwers feemed not a little confufed, they were ftopt 

fhort. 
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ihort, and the Senate declared : “ That it was eafy 
to fee that the King defired war; and that, if he did 
not change his conduct, he would foon have what he 
fought. That he had doubly violated the treaty : 
farft, in diflreffing the allies of the Roman People, 
and making his troops ravage their country j and 
next, by fending aids of men and money to the ene¬ 
mies of the Commonwealth. That Scipio had done 
nothing of which he could reafonably complain, when 
he put foldiers into irons, and treated them as enemies, 
whom he had taken in the a£t of fio-htincr aerainft the 
Roman People. That, as to what regarded Aure¬ 
lius, the Senate and People highly approved him for 
having affifted the allies of the Commonwealth in 
arms, as the faith of a treaty did not fuffice to protect 
them againft the violence of Philip.” 

The Macedonians having been difmiffed with fo 
menacing an anfwer, the Carthaginians were called in. 
As foon as their advanced age was obferved, and that 
they were the principal perfons of Carthage, both by 
their birth and employments, it was believed, that the 
Carthaginians really intended peace. The moll con- 
fiderable of them was Afdrubal, firnamed Haedus, a 
grave Senator, who had always recommended peace 
to his fellow citizens, and on all occafions had ftrongly 
declared againft the Barcinian fadlion. This autho¬ 
rized him the more to impute the crime of this war 
to the avidity of a fmall number of particulars, and 
to acquit the public council of Carthage of it. He 
made a very good fpeech, in which he excufed the 
Carthaginians in refpedb to fome points, and con¬ 
demned them for others, to avoid giving offence by 
fhamelefsly denying fadls evidently true ; and he con¬ 
cluded with exhorting the Senate to make a moderate 
ufe of their advantages. He informed them, “ That 
if the Carthaginians had followed his and Hanno’s 
counfels, they might have dictated the conditions of 
peace themfclves; whereas they were now reduced to 
accept of fuch as ihould be impofed upon them. 

That 
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That * the gods feldom beftowed on men, at the fame 
time, good fortune and right reafon. That what 
rendered the Roman People invincible was, their 
knowing in profperity how to make uie of prudence, 
and to hearken to the dilates of reafon. That for 
the reft, it would be amazing for them to ad other- 
wife. That thofe to whom good fuccefles were new, 
on fuch occafions not being mailers of themfelves, 
give themfelves up to immoderate and infolent joy, 
becaufe they are not accuftomed to them: but that 
the Romans were fo habituated to conquering, that 
they were become almoft infenfible to the plealure of 
viftory •, and that they owed the increafe of their do¬ 
minions much more to the clemency with which they 
ufed the vanquished, than to their vidories them¬ 
felves. 55 The other Ambaffadors fpoke a tone more 
humble, and more proper to move companion. 
“ They deplored the fate of their country, obferving 
from what a high degree of power and greatnefs it had 
fallen into an abyfs of mifery. That ..the Carthagi¬ 
nians, after having carried their conquefls fo far, re¬ 
tained only the walls of Carthage. Xhat inclofed 
within them, they had no longer any thing, either by 
lea or land, that obeyed them. And that they re¬ 
tained their city itfelf, and their houfhold gods, only, 
as the Roman People fhould vouchfafe not to carry 
their rigour to the laft extremities. 55 The Senators 
deemed to be touched with compaffion, when one of 
them, incenfed by the perfidy of which the Cartha¬ 
ginians had given a quite recent indance, 44 aiked 
the Ambaffadors, by what gods they., would fwear to 
obferve the treaty of peace, after having deceived 
thofe who had been witneffes of their fil'd oath 


* Raro firrml ho minibus bonam fortr.nain bonnmque inentem dari. 
Pcpulum Romanum co inviEtum efie, quod in Jecundis rebus fapere 
& confulere meminerit. Et liercle mirandmn fuilTe, fi aliter facerent. 
Ex infolentia, quibus nova bona fortuna fit, impotentes lsetitire infa- 
nire. Popuio Romano v.litata, ac prope jam obfoleta ex vi&oria 
gaudia elfe, ac plus bene parcendo victis, mum vincendo, imperium 
auxiffe. Liv. 
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cc The fame gods, 3 ’ replied Afdrubal, “ who have fo 
“ feverely punifhed their former perjuries.”. 

Appian puts a very fine harangue into the mouth 
of this Afdrubal Hasdus, but addrefies it to Scipio. 
He alfo repeats that of the Conful Cn. Lentulus in 
the Senate. 

All the Roman Senators were inclined to peace. 
But the Conful Lentulus, who had the command of 
the fleet, oppofed the decree, which they were upon 
the point of palling in that difpofition. Upon this 
the Tribunes Man. Acilius and Ch Minucius afked 
the People afifembled, “ Whether it was their will 
that a peace fhould be made with the Carthaginians, 
and by'whom they defired it fhould be made; and 
whether the army fhould be brought back from 
Africa ?” All the Tribes declared for peace, and 
charged Scipio with the care of concluding it, and of 
leading back the troops into Italy. In confequence 
of this refolution of the People, the Senate decreed, 
that Scipio, with a council of ten commiflioners, 
fhould make peace with the Carthaginians on fuch 
conditions as he fhould judge proper. 

The Ambafladors of Carthage, after thanking the 
Senate, demanded their permiffion to enter the city, 
and to confer with their fellow-citizens confined in 
the prifons of the Commonwealth. They reprefented, 
“ that there were among;fl them feveral of the moft 
confiderable perfons of Carthage, to whom they were 
bound both by blood and friendfhip .*- and that there 
were others whom their relations had defired them to 
fee. 53 After having vifited them, they afked another 
favour; which w£s, to ranfom fuch of thofe prifoners 
as they fhould think fit. The names of them were 
afked. They were about two hundred, whom the 
Senate caufed to be carried to Africa by the Roman 
commiflioners, who were ordered to put them into 
the hands of Scipio,' directing that General to reftore 
them to the Carthaginians without ranfom, as fooq as 
the peace fhould be concluded. 

Vol. IV. H h The 
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\Ant 5 c* ^ ie Amtafiadors °f Carthage fet out from Rome, 

201. * and being returned to Scipio, made a peace upon the 
conditions mentioned above. They delivered up to 
him their Chips of war, and elephants, with the (laves, 
Reman deferters, and four thoufand prifoners, amongft 
whom was one Senator, named Ck Terentius Culeo. 
Scipio earned the fhips to be carried out to fea, where 
they were burnt. They were in all, according to 
fome authors, five hundred." The fight of this "fire, 
kindled fo near Carthage, occafioned as much grief 
to that city as the burning of Carthage itfelf would 
have done. The deferters were punifhed more fe- 
verely than the Oaves* for the heads of all thofe who 
were Latins were cut off, and the Romans were cru¬ 
cified. 

Liv. xxx. It was forty years fince the lafl peace had been 

4 -v- made with the Carthaginians, in the Confulfhip of 
Q^Lutatius and A ulus Manlius. The war had broke 
out again three and twenty years after, in that of P. 
Cornelius and T. Sempronius. It was terminated * 
the feventeeth year, during the Confulfhip of Cn. 
Cornelius and P. fElius Pstus. It was often faid 
afterwards to Scipio, that if he had not terminated 
the war with the total deftrudtion of Carthage, it was 
to be imputed to the avidity and ambition, firft of 
Tib. Claudius, and next of Cn. Cornelius, who had 
both caballed to lupplant him, and to have the honour, 
of putting an end to this war. 

Liv. ibid. When they came to the firft payment of the tribute 
laid on them in confequence of the treaty, as the funds 
of the State were exhaufted by the expences of fo 
long a war, the difficulty of raffing that fum gave the. 

_ Senate great grief, and many could not refrain from 
tears. It is laid that Hannibal, upon this occafion, 
fell a-laughing. Afdrubal Htedus warmly reproach¬ 
ing him for infulting the public affliction in that man¬ 
ner, He, who had been the caufe of it. “ If, 5 ’ faid 
he in return, “ my heart could be feen, and its fenti- 

* The feventeenth year was elapfed, and the eighteenth begun. 
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cc ments difcovered, as what pafTes in my face may, ^ 
<c it would prefentiy be perceived that the laugh with 
c< which I am reproached is not the effedt of joy^ but 
“ of the trouble and emotion which the public mil- 
“ fortunes give me. And, after all, is this laugh 
cc more unfeafonable than the tears I fee you fhed? 
cc It was when our arms were taken from us, our 
“ fhips burnt, and all wars abroad prohibited; it 

was then you fhould have cried : for that was 
“ the ftroke, the mortal wound, that laid us low. 
ct But we do not feel the calamities of the public till 
cc they come to affedt us perfonally ^ and what grieves 
“ and afflidls us molt, is the lofs of our money. Ac- 
“ cordingly, when vanquifhed Carthage was flript 
“ of her fpoils, when Hie was left without arms and 
cc defence, in the mid It of fo many powerful and 
cc armed States of .Africa, not one of you fned a 
“ fmgle tear, or vented a fingle figh. And now, be- 
cc caufe you are each of you to contribute to the pay- 
“ ment of the tribute, you are as much dejected as 
tc if all were utterly loft. Ah! I am afraid, that what 
“ extorts fo many tears from you now, will foon be 
“ the leaft of your misfortunes/’ 

Scipio, in the mean time, made preparations for 
his departure. He aflembled his troops, and pub- 
lickly declared, that he annexed to the dominions 
Mafmiffa inherited from his forefathers, Cirta, and the 
other cities and territories of Syphax, of which the 
Romans had made themfelves mafters, and of which 
he made him a prefent in their name. He ordered 
Cn. Odtavius to carry the fleet to Sicily, and to leave 
the command of it to the Conful Cn. Octavius. He, 
laftly, fent orders to the Carthaginians to fend new 
deputies to Rome, in order to the ratification of the 
treaty by the Senate and People, which he had lately 
concluded with them in concert with the ten commif- 
lionets. 

I fhall conclude what relates to the fecond Punic 
war with a reflexion from Polybius, which well de¬ 
li h 2 fcribes 
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fcribes the different fltuation of the two rival Com¬ 
monwealths of which we are fpeaking. 

In the beginning of the fecond Punic war, and of 
Hannibal’s time, Carthage may be faid, in fome 
lenfe, to be on the decline. Her youth, prime, and 
vigour, were already faded. She had began to fall 
from her former elevation, and inclined towards her 
ruin : whereas Rome was, at that time, in the flower 
and vigour of life, and made great advances towards 
the conquer! of the Univerfe. 

The reafon Polybius gives for the decline of the 
one, and the growth of the other, is deduced from 
the different manner in which thofe two Repub- 
licks were then governed. 

With the Carthaginians, the People had engroffed 
the. principal authority in the public affairs. The 
counfel of the elders and magiftrates was no longer 
regarded: every thing was carried by cabal and in¬ 
trigue. Not to mention what the fa<ffion oppolite to 
Hannibal did again!! him during the whole time of his 
command *, the Angle fad! of the Roman veffels taken 
during a truce ^ a breach of faith, in which the People 
forced the Senate to take part and lend their name, is 
a very.clear proof of what Polybius fays in this place. 

On the contrary, this was the time at Rome when 
the Senate, that body of wife men, had more credit 
than ever, and when the elders were heard and con- 
fidered as oracles. Every body knows how jealous 
the Roman People were of their authority. We have 
however feen that a century, confifting of the youth 
to whofe lot it had fallen to give its fuffrage firff, 
which was ufualiy followed by the fame vote of all the 
reft, having nominated two Confuls, upon the Angle 
remonftrance of Fabius, departed from the choice it 
had made, and declared others. 

From this difference of government Polybius con¬ 
cludes, that a people guided by the prudence of the 
old and experienced, muft neceffariiy have the advan¬ 
tage of a State governed by the rafh opinions of the 
multitude. Rome, in effect, governed by the wife 

counfels. 
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counfels of the Senate, had at length the upper hand A.R. 55 1 
in the grofs of the war, though fhe had in particular c * 
had the difadvantage in feveral battles; and fhe eflab- 
lifhed her power and greatnefs upon the ruins of her 

rival. 

It was by tnefe and other the like means, as we may 
obferve in the courfe of our hiftory, that Providence, 
which prefides over States and Kingdoms, difpofes 
events, fixes their duration, and infpires thofe who 
govern them, with prudence, courage, and all the 
other qualities neceffary to government: it was thus, 

I fay, that at a diftance, and by fucceflive continual 
increafes, it prepared Rome for that greatnefs and 
power it had allotted her from all eternity. Rome * 
rightly perceived, that fhe was indebted for all her 
luccefles to a fuperior caufe, that protected her in a 
peculiar manner, and which fhe confeffes on a thoufand 
occafions : but fne had the misfortune not to know it, 
and to lavifh the marks of her gratitude upon deaf 
and impotent divinities. 

The prefence of Scipio was no longer neceffary in Liv, xxx. 
Africa. After having procured his country fb glorious 
a peace, he embarked his troops, and went to Lily- 
basum in Sicily. From thence lie made the greateft 
part of his army fet out on board the galleys for Rome 
diredtly. Livy gives us reafon to third:, that he landed 
at Rhegium. For that hiftorian tells us, that Scipio 
croffed the country of Italy through two rows of 
people, who flocked from all parts, in order to have 
the fatisfadlion of feeing their deliverer, to whole va- 
lour and good fortune they believed diem Fives in¬ 
debted for the repofe, tranquility, and all the other 
advantages they were going to enjoy in efledt of the 
peace. When he arrived at Rome, in die midft of this 


< * Hujus beneficii gratiam, Judices fortuna popuii Romani, Sc vcflra 
felicitas, & dii immortales libi deberi putant. Nec verb quifqaam 
aliter arbitrari poteft, nili qui nullam majeltatem cfic ducit numenvc 
divinum—-Ea vis (divina) frepe incredibiles liuic urbi felicitates atque 
opes attulit. Non eit humano confilio, ne medioeri quidem, Judices, 
deorum immortalium cura, res ilia per recta. Cic. pro Mil, S3 Sc S5. 
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public joy, he entered it in triumph, with greater 
pomp and magnificence than had ever been feen. 
King Syphax, and feveral lords of his court, were 
led before his chariot. The Senator .0^ Terentius 
Culeo, who had been releafed from bondage, fol¬ 
lowed the fame chariot, with his head covered with a 
kind of hat, which was a mark of the liberty he had 
recovered. Syphax did not long furvive his fhame, 
and died in prifon. .Scipio put a very large fum into.' 
the public treafury, and gave about thirteen pence to 
each of his foldiers out of the fpoils of the enemy. 
He was honoured with the glorious firname of Afri- 
canus, which he retained ever after, and which feemed 
to perpetuate the remembrance of his triumph. Scipio 
was the firfl who affumed the name of the nation he 
had conquered. In procefs of time other Romans, by 
his example, rendered their families illuftrious by the 
like titles, but which they had not deferved by filch 
glorious victories. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


BOOK THE TWENTY FIRST. 


/ g IS book includes the hiftory of four 
J_ _ years; . 552, 553, 554, and 555. It 
contains principally the fecond war with Philip, 
which is terminated by the victory gained by 
Quintius Flamininus at Cynofcephalas, and fome 
expeditions in Spain and Cifalpine Gaul. 

SECT. I. 

War of Macedonia. Epoch as of the wars of the Romans 
with Philip, Various complaints to the Romans againft 
Philip. The People at firfl oppofe this war. The Con¬ 
fide by the Senate's advice , brings over the People , and 
war is declared againft Philip, Ambajfadors from 
Plolomy. Infur re Elion of Gaul excited by /Imi leer. 
Ambajfadors fent to Carthage , and Mofinijfa. Ambaft 
fadors from Vermina , the fun of Sypbax , to the Romans. 
Money taken out of the temple of Proferpina. Re- 
monftrance of feveral private perfons. to the Senate , con¬ 
cerning what is due to them from the Commonwealth. 
The Conful Sulpicius arrives in Macedonia. Cent ho 
plunders the city of Chalcis. Philip befteges Athens in - 
effectually. He befteges it a fecond time , with as little 
fuccefs , and lays wafte all Attica. The Romans ravage 
the frontiers of Macedonia. Some Kings bordering 
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upon Macedonia join the Conful. Preparations of Phi¬ 
lip. Affemhly of the ALtolians , to which Philip , the 
Athenians , and Romans , Amhajfadors. The af¬ 

femhly feparaies , without concluding any thing. The 
1 Conful enters Macedonia. Rencounter of two parties . 
Various adlions of frail importance between the two 
armies. Philip has fome advantage over the Roman 
foragers. Pie is afterwards defeated himfelf and obliged 
to fly. Sulpicius returns to Apollonia. The Alt chans 
declare - for the Romans. Decrees of the Athenians 
againft Philip. An ovation is granted Lentulus for his 
fuccejfes in Spain . L. Furius defeats the army of the 
Gauls , who bcfiege Cremona. The Conful Aurelius's 
jealoufy of Furius. c Ihe latter returns to Rome and 
demands a triumph. It is granted him after long de¬ 
bates. P. Scipio celebrates games . His foldiers are 
rewarded. Array of Spaniards defeated. Return of 
the Conful Aurelius to Rome. New Confuls appointed . 
Combats of gladiators. 

T HE Second Punic war, which had lately been 
terminated fo glorioufly for the Romans, was 
almoft immediately followed by one with the Mace¬ 
donians. The latter was not in the lead: comparable 
to the firft, either in refpect to the merit of the Ge¬ 
neral, the valour of the troops, the importance of 
events, or the greatnefs of dangers. But it was in 
fome fenfe more' illuftrious in effect of the glory cf the 
ancient kings of Macedonia, of the lull re of the 
family of the prince actually upon the throne, and the 
conquefts of that nation, who had formerly fubjected 
by their arms great part of Europe, and a much 
greater part of Afia. 

For the reft, the war with Philip had began almoft 
ten years before, iri the 541ft year of Rome, when 
Rome made an alliance with the iEtolians. The be¬ 
ginning of it may even be dated three years earlier. 
And this had been terminated three years before the 
end of the fecond Punic war. The Romans had af¬ 
terwards many fubjects of difeontent from Philip king 
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of Macedonia, as well becaufe he had ill obferved 
the conditions of the peace concluded with the 2 Eto- 
lians and the other allies, as becaufe he had very 
lately fent aids of men and money to Hannibal in 
Africa. Accordingly, when they faw themfelves un¬ 
engaged and tranquil, after the peace they had made 
with the Carthaginians, various complaints, which 
were brought to Rome from different quarters againft 
Philip, inclined them to renew the war againft that 
Prince, 

P. Sclptius Galea II. 

C. Aurelius Cotta. ' ' a.r. 5 52 . 

Ant. C. 

It was under thefe Confuls that the war againft Ma- 200. 
eedonia began. Many events had made way for it 
at a diftance. 4. 

Ptolomy Philopator, King of Egypt, had left at I uftm * 
his death one fon, only five years old, called Ptolomy Vah Max. 
Epiphanes. Philip, and Antiochus King of Syria, vi * 6. 
entered into a criminal league to invade his domi¬ 
nions. The court of Egypt, in the danger of their 
young King from the joining of the two princes againft 
him, had recourfe to the Romans to implore their 
protection, and offered them the guardianfhip of the 
King; and the regency of his dominions, during his 
minority *, alluring them that the late king had fo 
ordered it at his death. , 

The troops of Philip actually ravaged Attica, and Liv. xxxi. 
had carried off confiderabie plunder; which induced *• -• 
the inhabitants to have recourfe to the Romans. The 
Ambaffadors of the Rhodians and King Attalus joined 
thofe of Athens, to complain alfo of the enterprizes 
of the two Kings, and to give the Romans advice, 
that Philip, either by himfelf, or his deputies, fol- 
licited many cities of Alia to take arms, and that he 
had undoubtedly fome great defign in his thoughts. 

The Romans, on the demand of the Ambaffadors 
of Egypt, did not hefitate to accept the guardianfhip 
of the young prince; and in confequence had nomi¬ 
nated 
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•nated three deputies, who were ordered to notify it 
to the two Kings, and to inform them, not to difquiet 
'the dominions of their pupil: that otherwife they 
fhould be obliged to declare war upon them. The 
other complaints, which, as I have faid, they received 
almoft at the fame time, haftened the departure of 
the three Ambaffadors. Every body mult perceive, 
that it was making a noble ufe of their power to de¬ 
clare fo generoufly for an injured King, to whom 
they were guardians. * And this conftituted part of 
the glory of the Senate and People of Rome, who 
were the refuge of diftreffed Kings and States. The 
ambition of the Magiftrates and Generals was to ren¬ 
der themfelves the defenders of the provinces and 
allies by their equity and public faith. Accordingly, 
in thefe happy times, the Roman empire was con- 
fidered as the refuge and afylum of the whole univerfe, 
where oppreffed nations were fure of finding a ready . 
and powerful protection againft injuftice and violence. 
But things took a very different turn in the fequel. 

The Senate, after having anfwered all the Ambaf- 
fadors favourably, made M. Valerius Lsevinus, who 
had already adted againft Philip, fet out, and directed 
him, in the quality of Proprietor, to approach Ma¬ 
cedonia with a fleet, to examine things nearer, and 
to be in a condition to aid the allies immediately. 

; In the mean time the Senate deliberated ferioufly 
* upon what they fhould refolve. At the inftant the 
Senate was affembled to examine this important affair, 
a fecond embaffy arrived from the Athenians, which 
declared, that Philip was upon the point of entering 
Attica in perfon, and that he would infallibly make 
himfelf mafter of Athens, if a fpeedy aid were not 
lent them. Letters were alfo received from Lsevinns 
the Proprietor, and Aurelius his lieutenant, by which 
they were advifcd, that every thing, was to be feared 

* Regutn, populorum, nationum Portus erat & refugium Senatus. 
Noftri autem magiftratus imperatorefque ex hac una re maxiraam 
laudem capere ftudebant, fi provincias, fi focios asquitate & fide de- 
fenderent. Itac.ue illud patro'cinium orbis terrae verius, qiiam imps- 
rium, poterat nominaff. Cic. de Off. T. z6, 27. 
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from Philip •, that the danger was very prefling, and a.r. ss* 
that there was no time to be loft. A ”*‘ o c * 

Upon thefe news, the Senate believed it indif- Liv. xxxi 
penfibly neceftary to declare war againft Philip. The 6 * 
Conful Sulpicius, to whom the province of Macedo¬ 
nia had fallen by lot, propofed it to the People. It 
was at firft rejedted by almoft all the centuries. The 
citizens, who had juft quitted a war which had coft 
them fo many pains and dangers, were of themfelves 
extremely averle to it; which reluctance was much 
augmented by the feditious difcourfes of Bsebius. 

He was one of the Tribunes of the People, who, re¬ 
viving the ancient cuftom of his predecelfors for re¬ 
commending themfelves to the multitude by declaring 
againft the -Senators, accufed them of exprelsly fo¬ 
menting war upon war, to continue the people under 
perpetual oppreffion, and to give them no reft. The 
Senators fuffered fo calumnious and unjuft a reproach 
with abundance of pain: they vented their refent- 
ments in the warmeft manner againft the Tribune in 
the Senate itfelf, and ftrongly exhorted the Conful to 
repair a fecond time to the People, to reproach them 
highly with their indolence for the public good; and 
to make them fenfible how fhameful it would be for 
them, and how injurious to the State, if in the pre- 
fent conjuncture they deferred to declare war againft 
Philip. 

The Conful, having fummoned the afiembly in the 
field of Mars, before the centuries proceeded to give 
their fuffrages, fpoke to them as follows : cc You 
feemed not to know, Romans, that the queftion at 
prelent is not to deliberate, whether we are to 
make war or peace ; for Philip, in preparing to 
make a rude war upon you, does not leave that at 
your choice : but to confider,* whether your legions 
are to be transported into Macedonia, or to wait 
till the enemy brings his troops to Italy. What 
difference there is between thefe two refolutions you 
certainly mull know, from your own experience 
in the laft war with the Carthaginians. For who 
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doubts, but if, as foon as the befleged Saguntines 
had recourfe to us, we had been expeditions in 
giving them aid, as our fathers had before adted in 
refpeS to the Mamertines, we had turned the 
whole weight of the war againft Spain, which our 
negledfc drew into Italy, where it wanted but very 
little of entirely deltroying us. We adted more 
wifely in refpedt to the fame Philip, when he en¬ 
gaged, by a treaty made with Hannibal, to come 
to Italy; and it is evident, that it was in effect of 
making Laevinus fet out immediately with a fleet 
to attack him in his own country, that we kept him 
in Macedonia. What we then did, whilft we had 
Hannibal in the heart of Italy, do we hefltate to do 
now, when that formidable enemy is driven out of 
Italy, and the Carthaginians are irrecoverably over¬ 
come ? If we fuffer Philip, by making himfelf 
matter of Athens, to make trial of our flownefs, as 
Hannibal did in taking Saguntum by ftorm, we 
fhall fee him arrive in Italy, not at the end of five 
months, as Hannibal did after the taking of Sa¬ 
guntum, but in five days after his fleet fets out from 
Corinth. Remember the alarm formerly fpread 
throughout all Italy by Pyrrhus King of Epirus, 
when, haughty from his victory, he came almoft 
to the gates of Rome, and that at a time, when 
the Commonwealth, more flourifhing than ever it. 
had been, wanted neither troops nor Generals, and 
had not been exhaufted by long and bloody wars. 
Can the power of Pyrrhus be compared to that 
of Philip, or Epirus to Macedonia ? But, not to 
recur to antient times, reflect upon what has hap¬ 
pened lately. If you had refufed to go to Africa, 
Hannibal and the Carthaginians had been frill here. 
Let Macedonia, rather than Italy, feel all the 
horrors of war, by the ruin of its cities and coun¬ 
tries. We have more than once experienced, that 
our arms are more fuccefsful abroad than in our 
own country. Romans, give therefore your fuf* 
frages again, and hearken to the advice of the Se- 

“ nators. 
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u natois, to which the immortal gods, whom I have A. 
tc confulted by the aufpices and facrifices, promife all A 
“ kinds of profperity.” 

When the Conful had done fpeaking, the affair was 
again brought into deliberation, and the war was de¬ 
creed. Public prayers were appointed for three days, 
to implore fuccefs of the gods in the war with Philip, 
which had been juft refolved by the People. Sulpi- 
cius confulted the Feciales, to know whether it was 
neceffary for the declaration of war to be made per- 
fonally to King Philip, or only on the neareft frontier 
of his kingdom. They anfwered, that the thing was 
indifferent, and that it was regular in both forms. 
The Senate left the choice of the perfon, who fliould 
be appointed to declare war againft the King, to the 
Conful. The diftribution of the provinces, the num¬ 
ber of troops to ferve this year, and the Generals to 
command them, were afterwards regulated. 

The public prayers which had been decreed were 
performed, and all the temples of the gods had been 
vifited. The People, who were very religious and 
attentive, to render the gods favourable, efpecially in 
the beginning of a new war, decreed again, that the 
Conful, to whom the province of Macedonia had 
fallen, fliould promife games and facrifices to the 
gods. 

Whilft preparations for the war were making, am- Liv. 
baffadors arrived from Ptolomy King,of Egypt, who 9 * 
declared, “ that the Athenians had fent to demand 
aid of their matter againft Philip. But that, though 
they were his friends and allies as well as of the Ro^ 
man People, the King thought it incumbent upon 
him not to fend either army or feet to Greece to attack 
or defend any ftate whatfoever, without the confent of 
the Roman People.” The Senate, after having thanked 
the King for his obliging care, replied : cc That the 
defign of the Roman People was to defend their allies : 
that if ?/ in the fequel, there fhould arife occafion 
for any aid, the King fliould be informed of it, becaufe 
they entirely relied upon his good intentions.” The 

am baffadors 
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A^ R *55 2 - ambafiadors were difmifled with prefents, after having 
200. ' received all pofiible honours. 

Lv. xxxi. Whilft every body was folely intent upon the war 
of Macedonia, news, which there was not any room 
to expert, were received from another fide : this was, 
that Amilcar, General of the Carthaginians, who had 
furvived Afdrubal’s army in Liguria, • had made the 
Infubrians, Ctenomani, Boii, and other nations of 
Cifalpine Gaul take arms. The Prcetor Furius, who 
commanded in that province, wrote to the Senate, 
that the enemy, after having plundered and burnt 
part of Placentia, were adlually upon their march 
asrainft Cremona. That he was not in a condition to 

O 

aid thofe two colonies, having no more than five thou- 
fand troops j and that it would be expofing them to 
{laughter to fend them againft an army that amounted 
to at lead forty thoufand men. 

After the reading of thefe letters, the Senate com¬ 
manded the Conful C. Aurelius to order his army 
directly, that were to rendezvous in Etruria, to re¬ 
pair the lame day to Ariminum, and either to go in 
perfon to the aid of the colony, if the affairs of the 
Commonwealth would permit him to quit Rome, or 
to give that commifiion to L. Furius. He chofe the 

O 

latter. 


L*v« xxxi. 

i u 


At the fame time the Senate decreed that three 
ambaifadors fhouid be lent, firfb to Carthage, and 
then to Numidia to Kino; Mafinilfa. * C. Terentius 
Varro, P. Lucretius, and Cn. Odtavius, were charged 
with this com mi (lion. 

They had orders to complain, cc that the General 

Amilcar had made die Gauls and Ligurians take arms 

‘ _ * 


contrary to the treaty ; and to declare, if they defired 
that the peace which had been granted them fhouid 
fubfiii, that they muff recall their citizen, and deliver 
him into the hands of the Romans. They were alfo 
to obferve to them, that they had not reftored all the 
deferters : that it v/as known at Rome a great number 
had remained at Carthage, where they went to and 
fro publicly : that thev fhouid take care to have a 

ftria 
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fhict fcarch made for them, in order to their beino- 
delivered up conformably*to the treaty. 

The fame ambaffadors were ordered to congratu- 
late Mafiniffa, in the name ol the^ Roman People, on 
his not only having recovered the kingdom of his fore¬ 
fathers, but augmented it with the moil flourifhino- 
part of the dominions of Syphax. They were alfo to 
inform him, that war had been declared againfl King 
Philip, becaufe he had aided the Carthaginians againfl 
the Romans; and, in confequence, to defire him to 
fend the Romans a body of Numidian cavalry to be 
employed in this war.” They had prefents wiih them 
for the King, and were ordered to tell him, “ That 
he fhould find in the gratitude of the Roman People 
all the affiftance he might ever want, either to confirm 
his authority, or extend his dominions.” 

At the fame time the ambaffadors of Vermina, the 
fon of Syphax, applied to the Senate, cc excufing the 
imprudent conduct of their mailer in taking arms 
againfl the Romans, from the youth of that Prince j 
and afcribing the whole fault to the deceitful counfels 
of the Carthaginians. They reprefented, that Mafi- 
niffa, from an enemy to the Romans, had became 
their friend and ally. That Vermina would ardently 
endeavour by his fervices not to give place to Mafiniffa 
or any other Prince, in zeal and attachment for the 
Roman People.” The Senate anfwered the ambafia¬ 
dors,' cc That it was without any juft reafon that Sy¬ 
phax, the friend and ally of the Roman People, had 
fuddenly become their enemy j and that it was with 
no lefs injuftice that Vermina, his fon, had, in a man¬ 
ner, fignalized his acceffion to the throne by attacking 
A the Romans. That therefore he mull afk peace of 
the Roman People, before he entertained thoughts of 
being acknowledged as King, ally, and friend. That 
this was an honour it was not ufual for the Roman 
People to grant, except to thofe who had rendered 
them great fervices. That the deputies from Rome 
would foon be in Africa, and would fignify to Ver¬ 
mina the conditions upon which the Roman People 

confented 
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confented to grant him peace. That if lie fhould defire 
any article to be added to, or retrenched from them, 
or any other change to be made, he might have re- 
courfe again to the Senate. 5 ’ The Roman deputies 
fet out with the inftruftions, of which' we have juft 
been fpeaking. Each of them had a galley with five 
benches of oars. 

When they arrived in Africa, the Carthaginians re¬ 
plied, that all they could do in refpeft to Amilcar, 
was to pafs fentence of banifhment upon him, and to 
confifcate his eftate. That, as to'the deferters and 
Roman (laves, that they had delivered up all thofe 
they had been able to difcover. That as to the reft, 
they would fend ambaftadors to Rome to give the 
Senate fatisfaftion in refpecft to thefe two articles. 
At the fame time they fent two hundred thoufand 
bufhels of wheat to Rome, and as many into Mace¬ 
donia, for the fubfiftence of the armies. 

From Carthage the Roman ambaftadors repaired to 
the court of Mafinifla, who received them perfectly 
well. He offered the Commonwealth two thoufand 
Numidians. The ambaftadors accepted only a thou¬ 
fand ; and that Prince took care to embark them 
himfelf, and fent them to Macedonia, with two 
hundred thoufand bufhels of wheat, and as much 
barley. 

When Vermina knew that the Roman ambaftadors 
were on their way to his dominions, he went as far as 
the frontier of his kingdom to meet them. He fub- 
mitted beforehand to all the conditions they fhould 
think fit to prefcribe ; adding, that any peace with 
the Romans would feem juft and advantageous. It 
was granted him. The articles were didlated to him, 
and he was directed to fend deputies to Rome to re¬ 
ceive the ratification of them. 

In the mean time the Roman Senate had received 
advice of a new lacriiege committed at Eocri, in the 
temple of Proferpina. Advice of this was fent by the 
Praetor Ch Minucius, to whom Bruttium had fallen 
by lot; who obferved at the fame time, that the au¬ 
thors 
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thors of the crime could not be difcovered. The Senate 
law with indignation that facrileges multiplied, and 
that the {till recent example of the guilt and punifh- 
ment of Pleminius, was not' capable of intimidating 
and reftraining the impious. The Conftfl Aurelius 
was ordered to write to the Pnetor, “ That the Se¬ 
nate decreed that informations ihould be taken in re- 
fpedt to this theft, as had been done fome years be¬ 
fore in the like cafe. ' That the money that could be 
difcovered fhould be replaced in the*treaiury. That 
what fhould be deficient Ihould be fupplied : and if it 
were judged convenient, that fuch expiatory facrifices 
fhould be made, as the Pontiffs had decreed before, 
by way of reparation for fo criminal a facrilege.’* 

After all the duties of religion had been performed Liv. xxxU 
upon the occafion of the different prodigies, a very x 3 * 
great number of private perfons, to whom only one 
payment out of three had been made of the money 
they had lent the Commonwealth ten years before, in 
the Confulfhip of M. Valerius and M. Claudius, ap¬ 
plied to the Senate. The Confuls had anfwered them, 
that the treaiury was not in a condition actually to dif- 
charge that debt, on account of the great expences 
the new war made indifpenfibly neceffary, for keeping 
up numerous forces, and equipping conliderable fleets.' 

“ They reprefented, that if the Commonwealth fhould 
employ for the war of Macedonia the fums which 
they had lent for that of Carthage, new wars conti¬ 
nually fucceeding each other, the reward of their ze : al 
for the Commonwealth would be to fee themfelves 
deprived for ever of their fortunes.” 

The Senate thought thefe remonftrances very juft, 
as they were in effedl: but the Commonwealth was 
abfolutely not in a condition to dilcharge thofe debts. 

Such a fituation muft give abundance of pain to Se¬ 
nators who revered juflice and fincerely loved the 
People. They found a wife expedient, which the 
perfons concerned themfelves fuggefled to them : this 
was, to give up to thofe particulars fuch lands be¬ 
longing-to the public within the fpace of fifty miles 
Vol. IV. I i from 
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from Rome, as fhould be actually to fell. The Con¬ 
fuls were ordered to take an eftimate of thefe lands, 
and to lay the yearly rent of a fingle As upon each 
acre, to denote that they were the property of the 
public. And, when the ftate fhould be able to dis¬ 
charge thefe debts, it fhould be left to particulars, 
either to receive their money and furrender thefe 
lands, or to keep them. They accepted thefe condi¬ 
tions with joy. In all this proceeding there is a fpirit 
of equity and love of the public good, which does 
great honour to the Romans, and which ought to 
ferve as a model to all thofe who adminifter govern¬ 
ments ; of which one of the moll elfential duties is 
to confider Faith to public engagements as a thing 
facred and inviolable, from which they ought never 
to depart in the leaft. This * perfuafion ftrongly 
implanted in the minds of a People, is the greateit 
refource of States. 

At length the Conftil Sulpicius, after having made 
the tifua! vow's and prayers in the Capitol, fet out 
from Rome in the military robe \_paludamentum~\ of 
his office, and preceded by his Li&ors* He went 
from Brundufium to Macedonia in two days. At his 
arrival he found the deputies of Athens, who con¬ 
jured him to deliver the city from the fiege carrying 
on by the troops of Philip. He immediately de¬ 
tached C. Claudius Centho with twenty galleys and 
jj>me troops to the aid of Athens. 

(Jentho having entered the Piraeus with his galleys, 
the cou7 a g e anc ^ refolution of the inhabitants revived. 
He did no c content himfelf with providing for the fe- 
curitv of the* city and all the adjacent country *, but 
havino- received advice that the garrifon of Chalcis 
r>HOrved neither order nor difcipline, as remote from 
all danger, he fet out with his fleet, arrived near that 
city before day, and having found the centinels afleep, 

* Nulla res vehementius remp. commendat. [or, continet] quam, 
fides • qua; nulla etfe poteft, nili erit 1 :eflaria iolutio rerum, crcdi- 

tarum. Cic. Offic. ii. 84. 

entered 
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entered it without difficulty, fet fire to the public A.r. 55s, 
magazines of corn, and the arfenal, which was full Ant ' 
of machines of war, and cut to pieces all the loldiers 
in the city; - J If he had had troops enough to leave a 
garrifon in Chalcis, without abandoning the defence 
of Athens, it would have been, in the beginning of 
this war, a blow of the laft importance, to have de¬ 
prived Philip of the city of Chalcis, and of the Eu- 
ripus : for the ftrait of the Euripus clofes the entrance 
into Greece by fea, as the defile of Txiermopyis does 
by land. But he was not in a condition to divide the 
few troops he had. I11 confequence, after having 
caufed the plunder he had taken to be carried on 
board of his fhips, ^e returned to the Piraeus, from 
whence he had fet out. 

* Philip, who was then at Demetrias, on the firfbxxx l * 
news he received of the misfortune befallen that ailed * z ' 
city, fet out with the utmoft diligence, in hopes 
of furprizing the Romans. But they were gone*, 
fo that he feemed to have come thither only to be 
a fpedlator of that place, ftill fmoki.ng and half in 
ruins. Subflituting to the joy he would have had 
in aiding his allies, the pleafure of avenging himfelf 
upon his enemies, he conceived thoughts of doing 
the fame to Athens, and to furprize it, as the Romans 
had furprized Chalcis. He would have gained his 
point, if one of thofe couriers, called * Hemero- 
dromi, having perceived the king’s troops from the 
eminence where he was placed, had not immediately 
carried the news to Athens, where he arrived about 
midnight, and where all were afleep. Philip alfo‘ar¬ 
rived there fome - few hours after, but before day. 

That Prince perceiving the lights which had been 
kindled in different parts, and hearing the tumult 
and cries of the citizens, who ran on all fides where 
danger ana neceffity called, refolved to attack the 

O J J 

city by open force, as ffratagem had mifearried. 


* They were fo called; becaufe they ran a great way in a day, on 
jfoot. 
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A.K. 55-» The Athenians had drawn up their troops in battle 
An ^ c * on the outfide of the walls at the gate Dipylon. Phi- 
up, at the head of his army, threw himfelf into the 
prefs, and having killed and wounded feveral with his 
own hand, repulled them into the city, into which he 
did not think fit to follow them. He vented his 
wrath upon the country-houfes and public places of 
cxercife, burning and deftroying every thing that came 
in his way, without fparing even the tombs, or what 
was the moft facred. He fet out from thence to fur- 
prize Eleufis, where he was again difappointed. 
iiv. xxxi. Pie returned foon after againft Athens, and formed 
~ 6 * the fiege a fecond time, with as little fuccefs as the 
firft. After having been lhamefully repulfed by the 
befieged, he went again to deftroy the country. After 
the firft fiege he had only deftroyed the tombs which 
were without the city : but now, to fpare nothing of 
all that religion ought to render inviolable, he caufed 
all the temples in the towns and villages of the country 
to be burnt and demolifhed. The marble, which 
abounded in Attica, wrought by the moft excellent 
workmen, (killed in the ufe of that (tone, adorned 
the whole country with thofe facred edifices, which 
that Prince then facrificed to his fury and revenge. 
Not contented with demolifhing the temples, and 
throwing down the ftatues of the gods, he alfo caufed 
all the ftones which had remained whole to be broken 
to pieces, in order that no trace of fo many fine mo¬ 
numents might remain, and that it might not be pof- 
fible even to fhew the ruins of them. After fo glo¬ 
rious an expedition he retired into Beotia. A King, 
who is fo little mafter of his rage, and who abandons 
himfelf to fuch excefifes, fcarce deferves that name, 
civ. xxxi. The Conful, who was incamped between Apollonia 
27 ‘ and Dvrrachium, fent a confiderable detachment into 
Macedonia, under the command of his lieutenant 
Apuftius, who ravaged the flat country, and took fe¬ 
veral fmall cities. 

The Romans having began the war by thefe fuccefs- 
ful expeditions, faw feveral Kings and Princes bor¬ 
dering 
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dering upon Macedonia arrive in their camp : amongft A * R * s$~ 
others, Pleurates fon of Scerdiledes King of part of 
Illyricum, Aminander King of the Athamantes, and 
Bato, fon of Longarus, Prince of the Dardanians. 
Longarus had been powerful enough to make war. 
with his own forces againft Demetrius, Philip’s father. 

The Conful anfwered thefe Princes, who offered him 
their fervice againft the King of Macedonia, that when 
he fhould enter the enemy’s country with his army, 
he fhould make ufe of the troops with which the Dar- 
danians and Pleurates fhould fupply him. As for 
Aminander, he diredled him to engage the Atolians 
to enter into the league againft Philip. He caufed 
Attalus to be told, whofe Ambaffadors were alfo 
come to him, that he Jhould expedl the Roman fleet 
at Agina, where he was in winter quarters, and when 
it arrived and had joined him, that he fhould continue 
to a<ft againft the Macedonians by fea, as he had 
began. He alfo fent Ambaffadors to the Rhodians, 
to exhort them to a£t in concert with the allies againft 
Philip. 

That Prince, on his fide, on his arrival in Mace¬ 
donia, alfo made great preparation for the war. He 
made his fon Perleus, who was then very young, fet 
out with lieutenants capable of advifing him, and a 
part of his troops, to feize fome defiles at the entrance 
of * Pelagonia, He demolifhed Sciathus and Pepa- 
rethus, cities confiderable enough, fituated in iflands 
of the Agean fea of the fame name, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy’s fleet. He fent 
Ambaffadors to the Atolians, whofe reftleffnefs and 
inconftancy he knew, to exhort them to continue in 
alliance with him againft the Romans. 

The Aitolians were on a certain day to hold their Liv. xxxi. 
general affembly. Philip, the Romans, and the Athe- * 9 —s 2 * 
nians fent thither their Ambaffadors. Thofe of Philip 
fpoke firft. They confined themfelves to demand¬ 
ing, “ That the Atolians fhould adhere to the con- 


* A province of Macedonia. 
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A.R. 55 z ditions of the peace they had concluded fome years 
A f oo f before with Philip,. having then experienced how 
much the alliance with the Romans was contrary to 
their interefts. They cited the example of Medina 
and of all Sicily, of which the Romans had t made 
* themfelves mafters, under the pretext of: bringing 
them aid. They exaggerated upon the rigor with, 
which the Romans treated conquered cities, Syracufej.. 
Tarentum, Capua : * the latter in particular, whichi 
was no longer Capua, but the tomb of the Campa¬ 
nians, the carcafe of a city, without Senate, without) 
People, without Magiftrates, and more cruelly treated 
by thofe who had fuffered it to fubfift in that condi¬ 
tion, than if they had entirely deftroyed.it. “If 
“ Arrangers,” faid he, “ more remote from us by. 

« their language, manners, cuftoms, and laws, than 
“ by the fpaces of land and fea that feparate us from 
“ them, fhould poffefs themfelves of this country, it 
“ were madnefs to hope, that they would treat us 
<c with more humanity, than they have their neigh- 
“ bours. Amongft us, States of the fame country, 

“ and who fpeak the fame language, iEtolians, 
Arcarnanians, Macedonians, flight differences may 
“ arife, without confequence or duration.: but with 
“ ftrangers, with Barbarians, as long. as we are 
“ Greeks, we are, and continually fliall be, at war. 

“ For it is nature, always invariable,, and not any 
“ tranfitory caufe, that arms us againft them, and 
them againft us. In this very place it is but few . 
“ years fince you made peace with Philip. The fame 
“ caufes ftill fubfift, and we hope you will alfo ob- 
ferve the fame conduct.” 

The deputies of Athens, with the confent of the 
Romans, fpoke next. cc They began by relating, in 
a very moving manner, the impious and facrilegious 
fury of Philip againft the moft facred monuments of 


* Capua quidein fepulcrum ac monumentum Campani populi, 
' elato & extorri ejefto ipfo populo, fupereft; urbs trunca, fine Sernitu, 
fine plebe, fine magiftratibus, prodigium 5 relifla crudelius habitanda, 
quum li delata foret. Liv. 

Attica, 
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Attica, againft the moft auguft temples, the moft 
venerable tombs, as if he had declared war not only 
.againft men and the living, but againft the manes of 
the dead, and even the majefty of the gods. That 
TEtolia, and all Greece, muft exped the fame treat¬ 
ment, if Philip had the fame occafion. They con¬ 
cluded with imploring and conjuring the /Etolians to 
have companion upon Athens, and to undertake, 
under the guidance of the gods, and that of the Ro¬ 
mans, whofe power gave place only to that of the 
gods, a war fo juft as that they propofed to them.” 

“ The Roman deputy, after having at large re¬ 
futed the infinuations of the Macedonians concerning 
the treatment of the conquered cities by Rome, and 
oppofed them with the example of Carthage, to which 
peace and liberty had very lately been granted, main¬ 
tained, that the Romans were 1 b far from deferving 
the imputation of cruelty, that what they had to- 
fear was rather, that the excefs of their favour and 
lenity might induce States to declare the more eafily 
againft them, becaufe the conquered had always an 
allured refource in their clemency. . He reprefen ted 
in a brief, but lively, manner, the criminal actions 
of Philip, his horrible cruelties, and ftill more de- 
teftable debauches : all fads the better known to 
them to whom he was fpeaking, as they were nearer 
neighbours to Macedonia, and in perpetual commerce 
with Philip. “ But to confine mylelf to what re- 
“ gards you,” continued that deputy, addreffing 
himfelf to the /Etolians, “ we have undertaken the 
“ war againft Philip for your defence : you have 
“ made.peace with him without our participation. 

Perhaps you will fay, to juftify yourfelves, that 
* c feeing us employed in the war againft the Cartha- 

ginians, reduced by fear you accepted the law im- 
£C pofed upon you by the ftrongeft: and we, on our 
<c fide, called off by more important cares, having 
* c negleded a war, which you had renounced. De- 
<c livered now, thanks to the gods, from the war 
^ with Carthage, we turn all our forces'againft Ma¬ 
li 4 “ cedonia. 
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A- R- 5 £>-“ cedonia. This is an occafion for you to renew your 
zoz. * “ amity. ai )d alliance with us j which you ought not 

to negled, unleis you chuie rather to perifh with 
‘5 Philip, than to conquer with the Romans.” 

Jdy. ibid. Damocritus, Praetor of the iEtolians, plainly per- 
ceived, that this laft difcourfe would bring over all 
the fuffrages: it is faid, that Philip had corrupted 
him with money. Without feeming to efpoufe either 
fide, he reprefented, that the affair^was too important 
to be determined immediately, and that it required 
time to be maturely confidered. He thereby eluded 
the defigns and expedations of the Romans; and 
boafted, that he had done his nation a confiderable 
fervice, which might wait'the event before it refolved, 
and might then declare for the ftrongeft. 

Philip, in the mean time, made vigorous prepara¬ 
tions for the war by fea and land: but the Conful 
adually carried it on. He had entered Macedonia, 
and advanced towards the Daffaretae. Philip alfo 
took the field. Neither fide knew what route the 
other had taken. Detachments of horfe were fent 
out on both fides to fcout. Thefe two parties met. 
As they confided entirely of chofen troops, the adion 
was rude, and the vidory remained doubtful. Forty 
of the Macedonians, and thirty-five of the Romans, 
were left upon the foot. 

The King, periuaded that the care he Ihould take 
to bury thofe who fell in 4 this rencounter, would 
abundantly contribute to gain him the affedion of the 
troops, and would animate them to fight valiantly for 
him, caufed their bodies to be brought into the camp, 
in order that the whole army might be witneffes of 
the honours he fhould pay them." * Nothing is lefs 
to be relied on than the fentiments and difpofition of 
the multitude. This fight, which it was believed 
could not fail to animate the foldiers, had a quite 
different effed. Plitherto they had only had Qreeks 

* Nihil tam incertum nec tam ihseftim^bile ejft, quam animi mul- 
titndinis. Q’lod promptiores ad lubeundam omnem dimicationern 
v:deb.itur faciurum, id metum pigritiamque incufnt. Ljv. 
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Greeks to deal with, who fcarce ufed any weapons 
but arrows, half pikes, and lances, and for that reafon 
made lefs wounds. But when they faw the bodies of 
their comrades covered with large wounds made by 
the Spanifh broad-fwords, whole arms and fhoulders 
cut off, and heads feparated from bodies, that fight 
ftruck them with terror, and made them conceive 
againft what enemies they were led. 

The King himfelf, who had not yet had a near 
view of the Romans in a battle in form, was terrified 
at it. Having been informed by deferters of the 
place where the enemy had halted, he caufed himfelf 
to be conduced thither by guides with his army, 
which confided of twenty thoufand foot, and four 
thoufand horfe j and he polled himfelf at the diftance 
of above two hundred paces from their camp, near 
the little city of Athaca, upon an eminence, which 
he caufed to be fortified with good intrenchments. 
When he confidered the difpofition of the Roman 
camp from the top of that hill, he cried out, * “ That 
“ was not a camp of Barbarians.” 

The Conful and the King continued two days with¬ 
out making any motion, in expectation of each other. 
On the third day Sulpicius quitted his camp, and 
drew up his troops in battle. Philip, who was afraid 
to hazard a general aCtion, fent a detachment againft 
the enemy of fourteen hundred men, half infantry, 
half cavalry *, to which the Romans oppofed a like 
number, that had the advantage, and put the other 
to flight. They alfo happily avoided the ambufcade 
which the king had laid for them. Thefe two ad¬ 
vantages, the one by open force, and the other over 
ftratagem, filled the Romans with boldnefs and cou¬ 
rage *, and the foldiers, fuperior by force, and inef¬ 
fectually attempted by ftratagem, retired full of joy 
and confidence. The Conful led them back into his 
camp, and the next day made them quit it, and ad¬ 
vanced to offer the King battle j having polled the 

t 

? The fame faying is afcribed to Pyrrhus, 
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elephants, which the Romans had taken from the 
Carthaginians, and then ufed for the firft time, in the 
front. Philip did not judge it proper to accept of 
the defiance, and kept clofe in his camp, notwith- 
ftanding the infults and reproaches of Sulpicius, who 
taxed him with fear and cowardice. 

As foraging was very dangerous, from the nearnefs 
of the two armies, the Conful removed about eight 
miles, and advanced towards a town called Odtolopha; 
from whence the foragers difperfed into all the adja¬ 
cent country in feparate parties. The King at firflf 
kept clofe within his intrenchments, as if through 
fear ; in- order that the enemy, by becoming more 
bold, might alfo become lefs cautious. This did not 
fail to happen. When Philip faw them difperfed in 
great numbers about the country, he fuddenly quitted 
his camp with all his cavalry, followed by the Cretans 
as fall as was poflible for foot to move, and polled 
himfelf between the camp of the Romans and the 
foragers. There dividing his troops, he fent a part 
of them againll the foragers, with orders to put all 
to the fword that came in their way; and with the 
other part he feized all the avenues by which they 
could return. The whole plain was covered with the 
flight and {laughter; whilft nothing of what palled 
without was yet known to the Roman camp, becaufe 
thofe who fled fell in with the King’s troops; and 
thofe who were polled in the ways killed a much 
greater number than thofe who were fent out in pur^ 
fuit of the enemy. . . • 

At length this bad news arrived in the camp. The 
Conful gave orders to the horfe to go each as they 
could to the aid of the foragers. As to himfelf, he 
made the legions quit the camp, and marched them 
againll the enemy, drawn up in an hollow fquare. 
The horfe, difperfed on all fides, llraggled at firft, 
milled by the -cries which came from feveral P arts * 
Many fell in with the eneihy. The charge was given 
at the fame time on different fides. The riideft part 
of the action palled with the body of troops whom 
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the King commanded in perfon, which were very nu- A. R. 552, 
merous, as well infantry as. cavalry, befides which, Ant * c ' 
thofe troops were infinitely animated by the prefence 
of the King ♦, and the Cretans, who fought in clofe 
order, and firmly drawn up againft enemies difperfed 
and in diforder, killed a great number of them. 

It- is certain, that if they had been lefs eager in 
purfuing the Romans, this day would not only have 
decided the prefent fuccefs, but perhaps that of the 
whole war. But in effedt of having abandoned them¬ 
felves to an inconfiderate ardor, they fell into the 
midft of the Roman cohorts, who had advanced, with 
their officers. Thofe who fled, then perceiving the 
Roman enfigns, faced about, and fpurred their horfes 
againft the enemy, who were entirely in diforder. The 
face of the battle changed that moment *, and thofe 
who purfued before, now fled. Many were killed in 
clofe fight, and many in flying: and they did not 
only periffi by the fword, but abundance, by throwing 
themfelves precipitately into the morafles, were fo 
plunged in the mud, that they remained there with 
their horfes. 

The King himfelf was in great danger *, for having 
been thrown down bv his horfe, which had received a 
great wound, he was upon the point of being cut to 
pieces, if one of his cavalry had not immediately 
alighted, and remounted him, But that trooper him¬ 
felf, not being able to make off foon enough, was 
killed by the enemy, after having faved his King’s 
life. Philip took a long compafs round the marffies, 
and at length, regained his camp, to which it was not 
expedted that he would ever return. 

We have already feen feveral times, and it cannot 
be too much inculcated to military perfons, in order 
to their avoiding the like fault, that the lofs of battles 
often proceeds from the too great ardor of officers, 
who being.folely intent upon the purfuit of an enemy, 
neglect and forget what pafies in the reft of the army, 

•and fufrer themfelves to be deprived, through an ill- 

judged 
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judged defire of glory, of a victory Which they had 
in their hands, and were allured of. 

Philip did not lofe many of his troops in this 
aCtion, but he feared a fecond *, and, to avoid it, he 
propofed to retire, and to conceal his retreat from the 
enemy. With this defign, in the evening he fent a 
herald to the Conful to demand a fufpenfion of arms, 
in order to bury the dead. The Conful, who had 
fat down to table, ordered the herald to be told, that 
he would give him an anfwer the next morning. Phi¬ 
lip, during that time,, having left abundance of fires 
in his camp, to amufe the Romans, fet out, without 
nolfe, as foon as it was dark. As he was the whole 
night, and part of the next day, before the Conful, 
the latter had no hope of being able to come up v/ith 
him. 

Sulpicius did not fet out till fome days after. The 
King had entertained hopes of flopping him in the 
defiles, the entrance of which he fortified with in- 
trenchments, and barricades of flones and trees : but 
the perfeverance and courage of the Romans fur- 
mounted all thefe difficulties. The Conful, after 
having laid v/afle the country, and made himfelf 
mafler of many important places, led back his army 
to Apollonia, from whence he had fet out in the be¬ 
ginning of the campaign. 

The iEtolians, who only waited the event for de¬ 
claring themfelves, delayed no longer to do fo in fa¬ 
vour of the Romans, who had the advantage. Having 
joined Amynander, King of the Athamantes, they 
made fome incurfions into Theffalia, which fucceeded 
badly enough 3 Philip having beaten them on different 
occasions, and reduced them to retire with great dif¬ 
ficulty into fEtolia. One of his lieutenants alfo de¬ 
feated the Dardanians, that had entered Macedonia 
during the King's abfence 3 who confoled himfelf with 
thefe flight advantages for his bad fuccefs againfl the 
Romans. 

In this campaign, the Roman fleet, in conjunction 
with that of Attains, approached Athens. The hatred 
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of the Athenians for Philip, the effects of which fear 
had reduced them to fupprefs, broke out without any 
bounds on the fight of fo powerful an aid. In a free 
city, like Athens, where the talent of fpeaking had a 
kind of abfolute fway, the orators had acquired fuch 
an afcendant over the people, that they made them 
take what refolutions they thought fit. On this occa- 
fion the people, on their remonflrances, decreed, 
44 that all the {latues and reprefentations of King 
Philip, and of all his anceflors, of both fexes, fhould 
be absolutely deftroyed *, that their names fhould be 
effaced, with all the titles and infcriptions, with 
which they might have been honoured in paft times. 
That the feflivals, facrifices, and prieflhoods inflitu- 
ted in honour of them, fhould likewife be abolifhed. 
That all the places in which monuments had been 
eredled to them, fhould be declared impure, profane, 
and deteflable. That the priefls, as often as they 
fhould offer up their prayers to the gods for the people 
of Athens, their allies, armies and fleets, fhould pro¬ 
nounce all kinds of anathemas and execrations againfl 
Philip, his children, kingdom, and forces by lea and 
land ^ in a word, againfl all the Macedonians in ge¬ 
neral, and all that appertained to them.” To this 
decree was added, 44 That all which fhould from 
thenceforth be propofed to the difgrace and difhonour 
of Philip, fhould have the confent of the people j and 
that whoever fhould prefume to fay or do any thing 
in his favour, or contrary to thefe defamatory decrees, 
might be killed upon the fpot, without farther forma¬ 
lity.” And laflly, that nothing might be omitted, 
and to include all in one general expreffion, 44 That 
all which had been formerly decreed againft: the chil¬ 
dren of the tyrant Pififlratus, fhould take place againft 
Philip.” The Athenians made war in this manner 
againfl Philip, by decrees and ordinances, which at 
that time were their only force. And as they carried 
all things to excels at this time, they in proportion 
lavifhed praifes, honours, and every kind of homage, 
upon Attalus and the Romans, 
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Some time before, when the fame Attalus entered 
the port Piraeus with his fleet, with d'efign to renew 
his treaty of alliance with the Athenians, alf the in¬ 
habitants of the city, with their wives and children, all 
the priefts in their facerdotal veftments, arid one 
might almoft fay, the very gods themfelves, quitted 
their abodes, in fome fenfe, and went out to meet 
and receive him in a kind of triumph. The afiembly 
was fummoned* to hear the propofais that prince had 
to make. * But he wifely judged it more for his dig¬ 
nity to declare to them his intentions by a writing, 
which fliould be read in his abfence, than to expole 
himlelf to the fhame of relating in perfon the fervice 
he had done their Commonwealth, and receiving ex- 
ceflive praifes from them, which would infinitely 
ihock his modefty. At that time it was propofed to 
add an eleventh tribe to the ten old ones that formed 
the body of the State, which fliould bear the name 
of Attalus. 

We do not fee in this that elevation of fentiments* 
that lively and ardent zeal for liberty, that diflike, or 
rather averfion, in a manner natural, for all kinds of 
flattery and abjedt fubmifllon, which was the mbft 
diftinguifned charadteriftic of thefe aritient Repub¬ 
licans, and which had conftituted their glory in an- 
tient times* • 

tl. The fleet of the Romans and Attalus, in con- 
jundtion with twenty Rhodian fliips, fcoured the 
coafts, and executed fome expeditions, the particulars 
of which are of little importance : after which it fepa- 
rated, and each ally went to winter in their owil 
country. 

To break the lefs into what regards the war with 
Philip* I have omitted fome fadls, which I fliall re- 
flore in this place. I fliall do the fame fometimes, 
without taking notice of it. 

* Ex dignitate magis vifum, fcribere eum de qmbus videretilr, 
quam prxfenterri aut referendis fuis in civitatem beneficiis erubefcere; 
aut iignificationibus acciamationibufque nrultitudinis aflentatione im- 
modica pudorem onerantis, Liv, 
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The Proconful L. Cornelius Lentulus being re- A * R *ss^ 
turned from Spain, after having related to the Senate Ant ’ c * 

X ' C? A , 200 * 

the lervices which he had done during feveral years Liv. xxxi, 
.in that province, demanded as a reward, that he 2 °* 
fhould be permitted to enter the city in triumph. 

The Senators did not deny that he had deferved that 
honour *, but there was no example of a General’s 
having triumphed, unlefs he had .commanded either 
in quality of Dictator, Conful, or Praetor y and Len^ 
tulus had only been Proconful in Spain. It was for 
the fame reafon that Scipio himfelf had, been refufed 
a triumph after his return from Spain. However, on 
this occafion a medium was chofen, and an Ova¬ 
tion was granted to Lentulus; that is, the fmalier 
triumph. . . . ., ; .. 

I have obferved before, that the Praetor L. Funus, Liv. xxxi. 


in the abfence of the Conful, had received orders 2I * 
from him to march dire&ly to the aid of Cremona, 
befieged by the Gauls. He loft no time, approached 
the enemy, and offered them battle. Furiusgave 
fuch good orders, and animated his troops fo effectu¬ 
ally, that the Gauls, after an indifferent refinance, 
fied in diforder to their camp. The Roman cavalry 
purfued them thither f and the legions arriving there 
foon after, attacked and took it. Scarce fix thou- 
fand of them efcaped. More than thirty-five thou- 
land were killed or taken, with fourfcore enfigns, 
and above two hundred carriages laden with rich 
fpoils. Amilcar, the Carthaginian General, was killed 
here, with three of the Gaulifh Generals of the grcateft 
diftindtion. The vidtor recovered from them two 
thoufand free citizens of Placentia, whom they had 
taken, and reinftated them in their colony. So con- 
fiderable a victory occafioned great joy at Rome. As 
foon as the Pnetor’s letters brought the news of it, 
the Senate decreed thanksgivings to the gods, which Liv. xxxi 
were folemnized during three days. 47- 

Though the Praetor had almoft terminated this war, 
the Conful Aurelius, having made an end of the af¬ 
fairs that kept him at Rome, immediately repaired 

to 
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to Gaul, and took upon him the command of the 
victorious army, which the Praetor refigned to him. 
On his arrival he could not conceal his envy and re- 
fentment for the Praetor’s having acted during his 
abfence. There is in envy a bafe turn of mind, and 
a meannefs of fentiment, which ought to make afl 
mankind abhor and deteft that vice. It was the Con- 
ful himfelf who had ordered Furius, in the name of 
the Senate, to proceed immediately to action. Would 
he have had him {laid for him with his folded arms, 
and fuffered Cremona to be taken before his eyes ? 
Inflead of {haring in the victory, and doing himfelf 
honour by treating the victor with juflice, he ordered 
him to go to Etruria, whilft he led the legions into 
the enemy’s country,, and by the ravages he committed 
there, made a war by which he acquired more plun¬ 
der than glory. 

The Praetor Furius, feeing there 'was nothing to 
do in Etruria, and convinced that in the abfence of 
the incenfed and envious Conful, he Ihould more 
eafily obtain a triumph, at which he afpired, and be¬ 
lieved he had juftly deferved by the defeat of the 
Gauls, .returned with fpeed to Rome, where he was 
not expected. The Senate gave him audience in the 
temple of Bellona. After having given an account 
of his conduct, and related the circumftances of his 
vi&ory, he demanded permifiion to enter the city in 

triumph. ‘ 

This proceeding had fomething irregular in it. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the fenior Senators were for refufmg him a 
triumph, “ and becaufe it was not with his own army, 
but with that of the Conful, that he had defeated the 
Gauls ; and efpecially becaufe he had quitted his pro¬ 
vince, which had no example, through his eager defire 
of obtaining a triumph by favour of the Conful’s 
abfence.” The perfons of confular dignity went far¬ 
ther ; and as they were interefted in fupporting the 
{plendor and dignity of the Confulfhip, which feemed 
to have been little regarded by Furius, they pretended, 
“ That it had been his duty to wait for the Conful, 

before 
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before he had attempted any thing. That he might, A. R. ^ z . 
by remaining incamped near Cremona, have defended A,u * c * 
the colony, and protradted affairs, without coming to 
a battle,- till Aurelius had arrived. That the Senate 
ought not to imitate his temerity, but wait the Con- 
ful’s return. That then, having heard the reafons on 
both fides, they fhould be more capable of deciding 
in the queftion.” 

The majority, (truck with the greatnefs of the 
victory gained by Furius, and warmly follicited by 
his friends and relations, maintained, “ That the 
only point in queftion was to know, whether the Prae¬ 
tor had adted as General in chief, and under the 
guidance of his own aufpices, and whether his adfcions 
deferved a triumph or no. That the order of the 
Senate to the Conful, either to fet out himfelf to de¬ 
fend an allied city in perfon, or to give that Commif- 
fion to the Prsetor, was an unarifwerable apology for 
the latter. * That befides, in affairs of war, the leaft 
delays occafion the lofs of the moft favourable oppor¬ 
tunities ; and that a General frequently gives battle, 
not out of inclination, but becaufe he is reduced to 
it by the enemy. That nothing was to be confidered 
but the battle itfelf, and the confequences attending 
It. That the vidtory was compleat: that the enemy 
had been defeated and cut to pieces: that their camp 
had been taken and plundered : that of the two co¬ 
lonies, the one had been delivered from the danger 
that threatened it, and the other had recovered fuch 
of its citizens as the enemy had made prifoners: and 
iaflly, that a fingle battle had terminated the war, 
with as much glory as good-fortune. That this vi&ory 
had not only rejoiced the Romans, but'the gods them- 
felves had been thanked for it during three days, in the 
moft folemn manner; which was an.authemic approba¬ 
tion of Furius’s conduct, to whofe name and f family 
_ ( 

* Non. e)q>e6Var£ belli tertipota moras & dilafiones linperatorum t 
5 c pugnandurn efTe' interduih, non. quia velis,.fed _quia hoftis dogat.JLiv, 

,f Tn alluiion to the gfeit Camillus (M, Furius Camilius) who had 
reconquered Rohie from.the Gauls'. 
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A -^-55 2 *cven the gods feemed to have attached the glorious’ 
privilege of conquering and triumphing over the 
Gauls.” 

Thefe difeourfes of Furius and his friends, fup- 
ported by the prefence of that Praetor, - prevailed over 
the regard fome believed due to the fupreme rank of 
the abfent Conful,' and occafioned the honour of & 
triumph to be decreed to the Praetor. He caufed 
320,000 affes to be carried into th^e public treafury, 
which amounts to about eight hundred pounds fterling, 
and 17,000 pounds of filver in weight. But he had 
neither prifoners nor fpoils carried before his chariot, 
and was not accompanied by troops. Every thing 
iw as plainly at the Conful’s diferetion, except the 
victory. 

Xiv. xxxi. After this triumph Scipio caufed the games to be 
J - 9 ‘ celebrated with great magnificence, whilfi: he com¬ 
manded in Africa in quality of Proconful, and two 
acres of land were granted to each foldier who had 
ferved under him, for every year they had borne arms 
in Spain and Africa. 

This fame year C. Cornelius Cethegus, who com¬ 
manded in Spain as Proconful, defeated a confiderable 
army in the country of the Sedetani. The Spaniards 
left fifteen thoufand men upon the place, and feventy- 
eight enfigns in the hands of the vigors. 

The Coiifbl C. Aurelius being come to Rome to 
prefide in the afiemblies for the election of Confuls, 
did not complain, as it was expected he would, “ of 
the Senate’s not waiting his return for aflerting his 
rights and authority over the Praetor in perfon : but 
that they had decreed Furius a triumph upon the meer 
account of his exploits, without hearing any of thofe 
who had fiiared with him in this war. He reprefented, 
that the motive which had induced their anceftors t6 
decree, that the perfon who triumphed fhould be at¬ 
tended by the Lieutenant Generals, Tribunes,. Cen¬ 
turions, and troops, was in order that the reality of 
fa£ls fhould be attefted in an authentic manner.” After 
this fufficiently moderate complaint, which fhewed, 

that 
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that the Conful had at lead partly fuppreffed the firfl A. 11.552 
virulence of. his envy for Furius,* he declared the day c * 
For the aflemblies; in which L. Cornelius and P. Vil- 

j 

ius Tappulus were created Confuls 
This year provifiohs were fold at a very low price : ttv. xxxi 
as prodigious quantities of corn had been brought 50 * 
from Africa, the Curule iEdiles diftribtited it amongft 
the people at fifteen denarii a bufhel., 

Publius, Valerius, and Marcius his brother, cele- 
rated funeral games during four days, in honour of 
M. Valerius Laevirius their father, which were fol¬ 
lowed by a fiiew of Gladiators. This Lsvinus is 
the fame that was Conful with Marcellus, and who, 
after having ferved the Commonwealth in the war. 
diftinguifhed himfelf by the wifdom of his counfels in 
the Senate on different occafions; as we have related. 

SECT. IL 

Provinces of the Confuls. * Firjl payment of the tribute 
laid on the Carthaginians. Sedition excited by the 
legions in Macedonia. Philip returns into Macedonia. He 
becomes anxious concerning the conferences of the war. 

He takes pains to conciliate allies by delivering up fome 
cities : and to gain the affe biion of his fubje bis by dif- 
gracing a minifter nniv erf ally hated by them. Scipio 
and Minis created Cenfors. Cn Btebius is defeated in 
Gaul. Conteft upon Quintals's demanding the Conful- 
fhip. Char abler of that young Roman. Biflribulion 
of the provinces. _The Ambafiadors of King Attains 
demand aid of the Senate againjl the invafions of Antic - 
chus King of Syria. Wife refiblion of Plutarch upon 
the , prefent war. Qyintius fets out from Rime , and 
arrives in the army near Epirus. He refolves to march 
in queji of Philip in the defiles where he had intrenched 
himfelf. Conference between Quin tins and Philip. The 
Conful attacks Philip in his defies ; defeats and puts 
him to f ight. The King crofies Thejfalia and retires 
into Macedonia. Epirus and Thcjfdia fid?mit to Quin - 
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tins . Eretria and Cary ft 0$ taken. Quint ius befieges 
Elatea . Affcmbly. of the Ach<eans at Sicyon. 7he Am- 
baffadors of the Romans and their allies , Philip*s , 

have audience. in it.\ After long deb at es> the Affembly 
declares for the Romans. Lucius , Con ful's brother , 

ybrwj the fiege of Corinth , is obliged to raife it. 
fhs Ccnful takes Elatea . Philocles makes himfelf tnafter 
of Argos. Affairs of Gaul Confpiracy of theftaves 
dfcovered and fuppreffed. Crown of gold fent to Rome 
by Attains. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus. 

P. Villius Tappulus, 


Liv.xxxu 

i. 


X2tv. xxxii. 
a. 


I TALY fell by lot to Cornelius Lentulus, and Ma¬ 
cedonia to P. Villius. 

This year the Carthaginians brought to Rome the 
money due for the firft payment of the tribute that 
• had been laid upon them. The Quaeftors having 
complained, that it was not of good alloy, and that 
upon taking the allay of it they had found the fourth 
part, bad', they were obliged to, borrow fums at Rome 
to make up that deficiency. The Funic Faith ftili 
fuftaihed itlelf. After having difcharged this duty, 
they defired the Senate to deliver up their hoftages. 
Part of them were put into their, hands, with a promife 
tfi at the re ft thould be releafed, provided . they per- 
fifted in continuingfaithfur; yy 

Liv. xxxii. 7 F* Viliius, on arriyihg in Macedonia, faw a violent 
3 * fediti.on * reviving, which: fufficient care had not been 
taken to’ftifle in its birth A It had been excited by two 
. thoufand of the foldiers;, who after having defeated 
Hannibal in Africa," had been led,back into Sicily, 
and .from thence tranfpOrted as yoluntiers into Mace- 
\ dojnia.'A They affirmed,; “ that they had not been vo¬ 
luntary in coming~ thither, and that the Tribunes of 
l the “foldiers had forced them to embark, contrary to 
A their utmoft refiftance.' But'that in whatever manner 
the thing had pafied,'whether they had confented to 
the fervice, or violence- had been done them, 'the term 
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of their fervice was expired. That they had not feen A 55J» 
Italy during a great number of years. That they C ‘ 
had grown old under arms in Sicily, Africa, and Ma¬ 
cedonia. That they were worn out by fatigues, and 
exhaufted of their blood and ftrength. by the wounds 
they had received.” The Conful replied to thefe com¬ 
plaints, “ that their demand of being difcharged was 
reafonable, if they had employed juft means, and mo- 
deft requefts, for obtaining it. But that, neither the 
reafons they alledged, nor any other whatfoever, could 
ever juftify a ledition. That accordingly, if they would 
continue under their enfigns, and obey their officers, 
he would write to the Senate, and’be-the firft to folicit 
their dilmiffion. That they would obtain itfooner by 
fubmiflion than, by being refradtory.” This anfwer 
appeafed them. 

Philip then attacked Thaumacia, a city of Thef- Liv.xxxiL 
falia very advantageoufly fituated, with all his forces. 4 * 

The arrival of the iEtolians, who, under the com¬ 


mand of Archidamus, ..had entered the place, obliged 
the King to raife the jiege. He led back his troops 
into Macedonia, to pafs the approaching winter there. 

The leifure he then enjoyed, affording him time to Liv. ibid, 
make refledtions upon the future, gave him moft cruel 
anxiety for the confequences of a war, in which he faw 
fo many enemies united, who prefled him by fea and 
land. Befides which he apprehended, that the hopes 
of the Roman protedlion would have made him lofe 
his allies •, and that the Macedonians', difcon.tented 
with the prefent government, might think of ftirring, 
and even of failing in fidelity to him. He employed 
his whole application, to avert thefe dangers. 

As to his allies, he delivered up, or rather promifed 
to deliver up, fome cities to the Achseans, in order to 
attach them more ftrongly to him by .a liberality they 
did not expedt •, and at the fame time he lent Amfial- 
fadors into Achaia to make the allies take the oath, 
v/hich was to be renewed every year: a weak tie.in 
refpedt to a Prince, who was not icrupulous himfelf 
in obferving oaths! 


As 
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A. R. 55s* As to what regards the Macedonians, he laboured- 
Al jJ g C * to gain their affedtion at the expence of Heracfides, 
Liv. ibid. pne of his miniliers and confidents, who was detefled 
6 r yb 6^ U ‘ anc ^ abhorred for his axadlions and oppreflions, which 
J * had rendered the government very odious. He was 
of very mean birth, born at Tarentum, where he had 
adted in the loweft offices, and had been expelled from 
thence for having defigned to deliver up the city to the 
Romans. He went to throw himfelf into their arms. 
But he foon plotted a new treafon ag-ainft thofe, who 
had given him refuge, holding intelligence with the 
principal perfons of Tarentum and' Hannibal. His 
intrigue was difeovered, and he took refuge with Phi¬ 
lip •, who finding him to have wit,' activity, boldnefs, 
with an unbounded ambition, which the greateft crimes 
could not daunt, he attached him in a : peculiar man¬ 
ner to his perfon, and gave him his whole confidence : 
a fit inftrument for a Prince, 'who was himfelf entirely 
void of probity and Honour ! . Heracfides, fays Poly¬ 
bius, v/as born with all the qualities imaginable for. 

♦ forming a great villain. Fromhis earlieft youth, he 
had abandoned himfelf to the molt infamous proftitii- 
tions. ( He was haughty and terrible in refpebt to . his 
inferiors, but the meanelt and molt fervile of flatterers 
to thofe above him; He Had fo much credit with 
Philip, that, according to the fame author, he was al- 
molt the caufe of the entire ruin of fo powerful a 
Jvingdom, by the general difeontent bccafioned by his 
injuftice and oppreffions.' ’ The King caufed him to be 
feized and imprifoned, which occafioned nniverfal joy 
amongft the People. As only fragments*of Polybius 
upon this head are come down to us, h’iltory does not 
tell us what became of Heracfides, or whether he came 
to an end worthy of his crimes. But this’ palfage alone 
perfedlly informs, ns in refpedl to Philip, of whom 
much will be laid in the fequel, and Ihews, what we 
are to think of a Prince capable of making choice of 
fuch a man for his minifter. - 1 
Liv.xxxii. Nothing Gonfiderable palled this campaign, ;between 

6 * Tne Romans and Philip, ftifl lefs than in the preced¬ 
ing; 
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ing. The Confuls did notenter Macedonia till the A. R. 553 
latter feafon, and all the reft of the time palled in flight Ant * c * 
fkirmifhes to force fome paffes, and carry off convoys. 

In the mean time the Conful Lentulus, who had Liv.xxxii 
continued at Rome, held the affemblies for the crea-7. 
tion of Cenlors. Out of feveral illuftrious perfons, 
who were candidates for this office P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus and P. yElius Paetus were chofen. Thofe 
magiftrates obferved a ftridt union with each other, and 
when they read over the lift of the Senators, accord¬ 
ing to cuftom, they did not note one. 

At the fame time, L. Manlius Acidinus returned 
from Spain. Though the Senate had decreed him an ‘ 
Ovation, the oppolition of the Tribune M. Porcius 
Lseca prevented him from enjoying that honour. He 
was obliged to enter the "city as a private perfon. 

The Praetor Cn. Basbius Tamphilus, to whom C. 
Aurelius, Conful the preceding year, had refigjxqd 
the province of Gaul, having raffily entered the 
country of the Infubrian Gauls, was furrounded with 
all his troops, and loft above fix thoufand fix hundred 
inen. So confiderable a lofs received from an enemy, 
from whom nothing was then apprehended, obliged 
the Conful to fet out from Rome and to repair to the 
place. On his arrival, he found the province full of 
trouble and alarm. After having reproached the Pras- 
tor, as his imprudence deferved, he ordered him to 
quit the province, and return to Rome. But as to 
himfelf he did nothing memorable in Gaul, having 
been recalled almoft immediately to Rome, on account 
of the affemblies for the eledtion of Confuls. 

There was fome commotion in thefe affemblies, in pi at , 
refpedt to T..Quintius * Flamininus, who flood for Fiamin 
the Confulfhip, As this is the firft time that we have 
occafion to fpeak of this Roman, who rendered him- 7. 
felf very illuftrious in the fequel, v/e ffiall begin by 
giving his character after Plutarch. He was very Hid¬ 
den, both in refpedt to anger and good offices ; with 

this difference however, that his anger was of no long 

* 

' * Plutarch calls hiirrFiaminius, but through miftake j they were t 
different families, ,vyo 
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duration, and did not carry him into extreme rigours ; 
whereas he never did favours by halves, and valued 
himfelf upon his fteadinefs and constancy in refpedt to 
thofe he had once granted. He always retained the 
fame amity and good will for thofe on whom he had 
conferred fome benefit, as if they had been his bene- 
fadtors ; confidering it as a great advantage to himfelf, 
to be capable of retaining the regard and gratitude of 
thofe he had once obliged. Naturally ardent for ho¬ 
nour and glory, he was averfe to owing his greateft 
aiid moft glorious actions to any thing but himfelf. 
For this reafon he rather fought thofe, who flood in 
need of his aid, than thofe who could aid him *, con¬ 
fidering the one as an ample held for his virtue, and 
the others as rivals upon the point of depriving him of 
part of his glory. 

In the different offices which he paffed through, he 
acquired great reputation not only for valour, but pro¬ 
bity and juft ice: which occafiohed him to be chofen 
commiffioner and chief of the colonies, which the 
Romans fent into the two cities of Narnia and Cola. 
This diftindtion exalted his courage to fuch a degree, 
that leaping over the other employments, which were 
the fteps by which young perfons were obliged to rife, 
he on a Hidden boldly afpired at the Confullhlp, though 
he had not yet been Qpaeflor, and offered himfelf as 
a candidate for it, fupported by the favour of thofe two 
colonies. 

M. Fulvius and Manius . Curios., Tribunes of the 
people, cppofed his demand, affirming it was a ffrange 
and unheard of thing, that a young man, a kind of 
novice and without experience, fhould undertake on a 
fudden to feize in a manner by force the firft dignity of 
the Commonwealth. They reproached the Patricians 
with having for fome time defp.ifed thedEdile and Prae- 
tor-ihips, and with afpiring at once at the Confu'lfhip, 
before they had given the People any. proof . of their 
ability and merit, by exercifing inferior magiftracies., 
the conteft was carried from the field of Mars into 
Senate. When every one had given their reafops, 
-the Senators determined, that the people had a right to 

raife 
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raife fuch of the citizens to offices as they pleafed, R> 5sx 
provided they had the qualities required by the laws. 

There * were none yet, that made it neceffary to 
pals through thefe different gradations. The Tribunes 
infifted no longer, and fubmitted to the decifion of 
the Senate. Accordingly the People elected S. fElius 
Paetus and T. Quintius Flamirimus Confuls : the lat¬ 
ter was not yet quite thirty years of age: which is a 
farther remarkable Angularity, but not a contraven¬ 
tion to the laws. For the laws which fixed the com¬ 
petent age for pofieffing the Curule offices, are pofte- 
rior to thefe times. M. Porcius Cato was one of the 
Praetors, and had Sardinia for his province. 


Sex. TElius Petus. 

T. Quintius Flamininus. 
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The new Confuls having entered upon office, drew Xiv.xxxiL 
lots for the provinces. Italy fell to iElius, and Ma- 2 * 
cedonia to Quintius. 

At .the beginning of this year, Antiochus King of Liv. ibid. 
Alia attacked Attains vigorously both by fea and land. ' 

The. latter fent Ambaffadors to Rome,' iC who rep re* 
fented to the Senate the extreme danger their mailer 
was in. They demanded in his name, either that the 
Romans would be pleafed to defend him themfelves, 
or that they would -permit him - to recall his fleet and 
troops. The Senate replied, that nothing was more 
reafonable than, the demand* of-'Attains. That they 
could not afford -him aid againft Antiochus, who was - 
their friend and.ally : but that the King was at entire 
liberty to recall his fleet and troops. That the' inten¬ 
tion of the Roman People was not to be a burthen in 
any . lbrt to their.-allies, and' that they ffiould not fail 
to acknowledge the fer vices and zealous attachment 
of Attains. That for the reft, they fhould employ their 
good offices with Antiochus to induce him not to dh 
fturb King Attains.” Accordingly the Romans Tent 


* Sylla the Dilator parted a law to prohibit {landing ^or the Prse- 
torftiip before the Quceltorfhip, and for the Confullhip before the Prae- 
toclhip. Appian. lib. i. Ptllor. Civil. 

Ambaffadors, 
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A. R- 55-^Ambafiadors to Antiochus, to remonftratc to him 
that At talus had lent them his troops and Hi ip s, 
which they then adually employed againft Philip, 
their common enemy. That it would be highly 
agreeable to them, if he would leave that Prince 
in tranquility. That it feemed reafonable, that the 
Kings who were the friends and allies of the Ro¬ 
man People fhould live at peace with each other. 3 * 
Antiochus, upon this remonftrance, immediately drew 
off his troops from the territories of Attalus. 

FMt. in i h av e faid that Macedonia had fallen by lot to Quin- 
*~ £rn * 569. according to Plutarch, was much for the 

advantage of the Romans. For the affairs and ene¬ 
mies they had upon their hands, did not require a Ge¬ 
neral, who would be for carrying every thing by arms 
and force, but rather, who knew how, according to con¬ 
junctures, ta employ gentle methods and perfuafion. 
Accordingly King Philip could indeed raife fufficient 
numbers of men for fome battles in his kingdom of 
Macedonia only, but it was Greece principally, that 
enabled him to fuftain a long war, by fupplying him 
with money, provifions, munitions, and retreats: in 
a word, it was the arfenal and magazine of his army. 

In confequence, till the Greeks could be feparated 
from their alliance with Philip, this war could not be 
terminated by a fingie battle. Greece at this time was 
not accuftomed to the Romans, and only begun to 
have fome .engagements with them. For this reafon, 
if the General of the Romans had not been a mild 
and tradable man, more inclined to terminate diffe¬ 
rences by conferring, than by force, infinuating enough 
to perfuade thofe to whom he fpoke, fufliciently affa¬ 
ble to hearken to their reafons with goodnefs and com¬ 
placency, and always difpofed to abate fomething even 
of : his moft legitimate pretenfions, in order to accom¬ 
modate things, Greece would not fo,eafily have re¬ 
nounced an ancient engagement, to which fhe had 
been accuftomed, for a foreign alliance. . The fcquel 
of Quintius’s adions will better fhev/ the folidity of 
this'reflexion. ' * 
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Quintius having observed that the Generals who A. R. 554- 
had been fent before hirn againft Philip, $s Sulpicius A i 1 ^' c * 
and Villius, had not entered Macedonia till the lat- Liv.xxxii. 
ter feafon, and had made war with little or no vigour, y . ^ 
wafting time in flight fkirmiffies, to force fome p^ftes, 37 o/ 1 1 
and carry off fome convoys, he on the contrary was 
for making the beft of his time, and for haftening his 
departure. Having therefore obtained of the Senate, 
that his brother Lucius fhould command the naval 
forces under him; out of the foldiers, who, with Sci- 
pio at their head, had conquered the Carthaginians in 
Spain and Africa, and were ftill capable of the fer- 
vice, and full of deftre to follow him, he chofe about 
three thousand men. , To thefe he added five thoufand 
more, and with a body pf eight thoufand foot and 
eight hundred horfe, he went to Epirus, and by forced 
marches arrived at the Rpman camp. He found Vil¬ 
lius incamped before Philip’s army, which had long 
guarded the paffes and defiles, and kept that of the 
Romans at a ftand. 

The Conful, after having taken upon him the com¬ 
mand of the troops, and difmified Villius, began by 
confideripg attentively the plan of the country. The 
only pafs for approaching the enemy was a narrow way 
betwee(i high mountains and the river * Aous, which 
runs at. the bottom of thole hills. That way, cut 
through the rock, was fo narrow and fteep, that an 
army could not pafs it without great difficulty, though 
jt were not defended * and with the leaft defence it 
feemed impra&icable. Quintius aflembled the coun¬ 
cil of war, to confult whether he fhould march di¬ 
rectly againft the enemy by the ftrait and ffiorteft way, 
in order to attack them in their camp *, or whether, 
abandoning an equally difficult and dangerous defign, 
he ffiou'ld take a long compafs, but without danger 
in order to enter Macedonia by the country of the 
Dafiaretse. The council were divided in their opi- 

* Plutarch calls it the Apfus, a river more to the north than the 
Aous. But the whole feries of the fa&s determines us to follow Livy. 
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nions. Quintius was inclined to take the latter 
method. But, befides that fo long a march would 
protract things too much, and give the King time to 
efcape into the defarts and forefts, as he had done be¬ 
fore *, he was afraid to remove from the fea, from which 
r he had his provifions. He therefore refolved to force 
‘the pafies, whatever it might coft him, and prepared 
for this bold enterprize. 

In the mean time Philip having demanded an inter¬ 
view by the mediation of "the People of Epirus, in or¬ 
der to contolt upon the means of reconciliation and 
peace. Quin tins made no difficulty to confent *to it. 
The conferences were held upon the banks of the ri¬ 
ver Aous* They continued three days. The. Conful 
offered the King peace and the alliance of the .Ro¬ 
mans, .upon condition, that he Would leave the Greeks 
at liberty, and in fubje’otion only to their own laws.; 
and that he would withdraw his garrifons from their 
cities. This was the principal article. Several others 
were added to it, which required fome time to difcufs. 
When they examined what ftates were to have their 
liberty, the Conful named the Thdfalians firft. Thef- 
falia, from the time of Philip, the father of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, had always been in fobjedt ion to the 
Macedonians. ' The King in confequence was fo 
much incerifed by the ConfuPs propofal, that, he cried 
out in a rage: 4t What harder terms could you im- 
pofe upon me, Quintius, if you had conquered 
me?” And he immediately broke up the confe¬ 
rences. It was then.evident, and the mod affedted to 
Philip’s party were., obliged rto own it,- that the Ro¬ 
mans were-come to make war, not againft the Greeks, 
but againfl: the Macedonians in favour of the Greeks, 
which gained them the hearts, of the People. | A 
The conference' having' been.without efFedt, it .was 
neceffary to proceed to force. „ :The ;next day there 
was a very warm fkirmiffi- between the advanced 
guards. And as the Macedonians retired to their 
mountains by rough and iteep paths, the Romans ani¬ 
mated by the ardor of battle, being defirous to purfue 
them, fuffered excceedingly; becaufe the Macedo¬ 
nians 
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nians had difpofed Catapultas and Balilhe upon thofe A. R. 5^*. 
rocks, and fhowered darts and ftones upon them. 

Many were wounded- on both fides* and night fepa- 
rated the combatants. 

Affairs were in this fituation, when a> fhepherd, Liv.xxxii. 
lent by Charopus, one of the principal perfons of 
Epirus, who fecretly favoured the Romans, came to Flam. 370. 
the Conful. He told him that he fed his flock in the 
defile, where the king was incamped with his troops : 
that he knew all the acceflible parts and paths.of thofe 
mountains: that if the Conful would fend a detach¬ 
ment of foldiers along with him, he would guide them, 
by fecure and eafy ways, where they would be over 
the heads of the enemy. Though Quintius was not 
abfolutely without diftruft, and his joy was mixed 
with fome fear, however, ftruck with the name and 
authority of Charopus, he refolved to undertake, the 
enterprize. 

Accordingly, he detached a Tribune with four thou- fold, 
fand foot a«nd three hundred horfe. In the day, they lbid ’ 
lay hid in bottoms covered with wood, and as foon as 3 
night came, they marched on by the light of the moon, 
which happily was then at the full. The fhepherd, of 
whom they had made fure by chaining him, directed 
the way it was neceffary to keep. - It had been agreed, 
that when the detachment arrived over the heads of 
the enemy, a fignal fhould be given the Conful by 
fmoke raifed in the air* but that they* fhould make 
no cries* till their fignal was anfwered from him by 
another, that the battle with Philip was begun. 

To prevent the enemy from having any fufpicion, 
he continued to harrafs them warmly, as if he in¬ 
tended to force them in their pods. The third day, 
in the morning, Quintius perceived a fmoke upon 
the top of the mountains, which at firfb was but final], 
but increafmg gradually foon darkened the air, and 
rofe in great clouds. Having then given the detach¬ 
ment the fignal agreed upon, he marched diredlly 
againfl: the eminence, continually expofed to the darts 
of the Macedonians*, and in clofe fight with thofe who 

1 defended 
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A . R. 554. defended the pafies. The Romans raifed great cries* 
in order to be heard by their companions who were 
upon the eminence. The latter amwered from the 
top of the mountain with a dreadful noife, and at the 
fame time charged the Macedonians, who feeing them- 
felves attacked in front and rear, loft courage, and 
betook themfelves to flight; Philip’s army would 
have been entirely defeated-, if the victors could have 
purfued them : but the cavalry was ftopt by the diffi¬ 
culty of the ways, and the infantry by the weight of 
-their arms. Philip fled at firft with precipitation, 
.and without looking behind him. But, after having 
made above a league and a half* judging, as it really 
was, that the difficulty of the ways had ftopt the 
enemy, he halted upon an eminence, and fent officers 
into all the valley, and to all the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains* to aflemble fuch of his troops as had difperfed 
in flying. The vidtors finding the camp of the Ma¬ 
cedonians deferted, plundered it entirely at their eafe, 
and returned into their own, where they refted them¬ 
felves during the night. 

riv.xxxin Philip at firft took the route of Theflalia, and 

plut ^371 haftily running from city to city in that province, he 
* , took away with him fuch of the inhabitants as were 
. in a condition to follow him* fet fire to the houfes* 
and after having permitted the mafters of them to take 
away fuch of their effedts as they could, he gave all 
all the reft to his troops * making his allies fuffer a 
treatment they could fcarce have apprehended from 
' their enemies. 

Liv. xxxii. Quintius Flamininus did not adt in this manner; 

24,2.6. . He crofled Epirus, without ravaging the country, 
though he knew that the principal perfons of it, ex¬ 
cept Charopus, had been againft the Romans; But, 
as they fubmitted quietly* he had more regard to their 
prefent difpofition, than to the refentment he might 
• have had for the paft * which gained him-the hearts 
of that people, and attached them to him out of in¬ 
clination. Tie foon found how advantageous this 
mild and humane condudt was to him: for he no 
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tooner arrived upon the frontiers of Theflalia, than A. R. 354, 
moft of the cities were eager to open their gates to 
film, Atrax was almoft the only one that did not 
furrender. It was very well fortified, and had a nu¬ 
merous garrifon, entirely confiding of Macedonians, 

It made To long and fo vigorous a refinance, that the 
Conful was at lepgth obliged to raife the fiege. 

The Roman fleet, in the mean time, in conjunction''LW.xxxii, 
with thofe of Attalus and the Rhodians, adted on their 27^ 
fide. It took two of the principal cities of Eubaea, 

Ere.tria and Caryflos, which were alio garrifoned by 
Macedonians: after which the three fleets advanced 
to Cenchese, the port of Corinth. 

The Conful having entered the country of Phocis,ft>i<h i$ 0 
took feveral places which made no great refiflance.. 

Elatia ftopt him, and he was obliged to befiege it in 
form. 

Whilfl he was carrying on this fiege he formed an Xiv.xxxii; 
important defign; which was to divide the Achseans 
from Philip’s party, and to make them come over to 
that of the Romans. The three united "fleets were 
upon the point of forming the fiege of Corinth, of 
which Philip was then adtually in pofleflion. Nothing 
could give the Achseans more pleafure, than the cef- 
fion of that great and important city to them. The 
Conful believed it proper to try them by that offer, 
and made it by the Ambafladors, Lucius his brother, 
thofe of Attalus, the Rhodians and the Athenians, 

The Achseans gave audience to all thefe Ambafladors 
in their aflembly held at Sicyon. 

The Achaeans were highly perplexed in refpedt to 
the refolution they fliould take. Na'ois, tyrant of 
Lacedaemon, was a troublefome neighbour, who in¬ 
commoded them extremely; but they dreaded the 
arms of the Romans more. They had in all times, 
and very lately, great obligations to the Macedonians: 
but they all fufpedted Philip, on account of his per¬ 
fidy and cruelty ; and they apprehended that the lenity 
he then affedted, might degenerate into tyranny, as 
foon as he was rid of his difficulties. Such was the 
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a.r. 554, difpofition of the Achaeans, fluctuating between all 
Ant g C ’ parties, finding inconveniencies on all Tides, and nqt 
knowing how to determine any thing with fafety. 

L. Calpurnius* who came from the Romans, had 
audience firlL After him the deputies from Attalus 
and the Rhodians were heard; and then thofe from 
Philip; for that Prince had alfo fent an embafiy to 
this aflembly, the event of which gaVe him difquiet* 
The Athenians, were referved to the lafi, in order 
that they might be capable of refuting what Philip’s 
Ambafiadors might have advanced. They fpoke 
with more force and liberty againft that King thaa 
any of the reft, becaufe none had been fo ill treated 
at them ; and they enumerated at large his many op* 
prefiions and cruelties. The conclufion of their ha¬ 
rangue, as well as of the three that had been made 
before in the aflembly, was to exhort the Achaeans to 
join the. Romans againft Philip, The Ambafiadors 
of that Prince, on the contrary, conjured the Achae¬ 
ans to regard the facred nature of the oath they had 
taken on making an alliance with their matter; or, if 
they would not declare openly for him, that they 
fhould at leaft obferve an exa<ft neutrality. Thefe ha¬ 
rangues took up the whole time of the aflembly, 
which was adjourned to the next day, 

When they were all met again, the herald, accord* 
Ing to cuftom, in the name pf the magiftrates, ex¬ 
horted fuch to fpeak as had any thing to fay. No 
body rofe: but all, looking upon each other, kept a 
profound filence. Ariftenes, who was principal ma- 
gjftrate of the Achaeans, then fpoke, that the aflembly 
might not be difmifled without deliberating. “ What 
“ is. become,” faid he, “ of that warmth and vivacity 
t£ with which you difpute with each other at table, 
and in private converfation, concerning the Romans 
and Philip, with fo much heat as to be almoft 
<c ready to come to blows ? Why then are you now 
44 mute, in an aflembly fummoned folely on this 
44 fubjetb after having heard the fpeeches and rea~ 

“ fonings 
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“ fonings on both Tides? Will it be time enough to A-R. 554. 
u fpeak, when the refolution is taken and decreed?” 

Such juft and rational reproaches, made by the 
principal magiftrate, were To far from inducing an/ 
that were prelent to give their opinion, that they did 
hot excite the leaft noife or murmuring in an aflembly 
fo numerous, and compofed of the deputies of fo 
many States. They all continued mute and motion- 
lefs, no body daring to hazard fpeaking freely on fo 
delicate a point. 

Ariftenes then, being obliged to open himfelf, de¬ 
clared frankly in favour of the Romans. tc The man¬ 
ner,” laid he, 44 in which the deputies of the op- 
pofite parties fpeak to us, fuffices alone to dired: 
us in the refolution we ought to take. The Romans, 
the Rhodians, and Attalus prefs us to join them in 
the war againft Philip, and fupport their demand 
with ftrong reafons, deduced from the juftice of 
their caufe, and our own intereft. Philip’s Am- 
baffador alfo demands, but weakly, that we fhould 
continue-to adhere to their mafter,-and he is con¬ 
tented with ourobferving an exadl neutrality. From 
whence do you think proceeds fo different a manner 
of adfing ? It is undoubtedly not from moderation 
on the fide of Philip, nor rafh boldnefs on that of 
cc the Romans. It is the knowledge of their ftrength, 
or weaknefs, ' that makes them fpeak differently. 

Wc fee nothing here on the part of Philip but his 
“ A-mbaffador, • which is no great encouragement 
tc for us : whereas the Roman fleet lies at anchor 
‘ c near Ccnchreae, and the Conful is not far off with 
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cc his legions.’ r 

“ What aid can we expedl from Philip ? Do we 
cc not fee in what manner he defends his allies? 
<c Why has he fuffered - Eretria and Caryftos ? 
« Why has he abandoned fo many cities ot Thef- 
* c faly, as well as all Phocis and Locris ? Why docs 
cc he now fuffer Elatia to be befieged ? Is it through 
ct force, through fear, or voluntarily, that he hatlj 
<€ abandoned the defiles of Epirus, and has given up 
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“ thofe impenetrable barriers to the enemy, in order 
u to hide himfeif in the remote parts of his king- 
** dom ? If he voluntarily gives up fo many allies to 
“ the mercy, of the enemy, ought he to prevent therm- 
from making fuch provifion as they can for their 
“ own fafety ? If it be through fear, he ought to 
44 exeufe the fame weaknefs- in us. And if he 
46 forced to do fo, do you believe, Cleomeden,’* 
which was the name of Philip’s ambaffador, 44 that 
44 ithe forces of the Achaean States can fuftain the 
’** Roman arms, to which the Macedonians have been 
44 forced to give way ? Quintius having found Philip 
44 in an inacceffible poll, hath driven him out of it, 

44 hath taken his camp, hath purfued him into Thef- 
44 falia, and almoft before his face hath taken all the 
44 ftrongeft fortrefies of his allies. If we are attacked, 

* 4 will the King be in a condition to fupport us againft 
44 fo formidable an enemy, or fhall we be able to de- 
44 fend ourfelves ?” 

cc The medium propofed to us, of continuing 
44 neuter, is a certain means to render us the victor’s 
44 prey, who will not fail to attack us, as cunning 
44 politicians, who wait the event for declaring our- 
** lelves. Believe me, Achseans, there is no medium. 
44 We mull either have the Romans for friends, or 
44 enemies. They come of themfelves, with a nu- 
44 merons fleet, to offer us their amitv and aid. To 
44 refnfe fuch an advantage, and not to feize with 
44 ardor fo favourable an occafion, which will never 
44 return, is the laft excefs of blindnefs j it is con- 
44 fenting to our own deftruftion through mere wan- 
46 tonnefs, and without refource.” 

This difcourfe was followed with a great noife and 
murmur of the whole affembly, fome applauding ft 
with joy, and others oppofing it with violence. The 
magitfrates themfelves were no lefs divided: thefe 
were called Demiurgic Five, of their number, ten, 
declared, that they would bring the affair into deli¬ 
beration/: five protected againft k, affirming, that 
the mag ill i;ates were prohibited by a law to propose 
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any thing, as were the general affembly to decree any A. R - 554 
thing contrary to the alliance made with Philip. 

This whole day paffed alfo in debate and tumultu¬ 
ous cries. Only one r remained : for the law ordained, 
that the affembly fhould break up at the end of the 
third day. Such violent debates arofe upon what 
fhould be determined the next day, that fathers cotald 
fcarce keep their hands' off their Tons. Memnon of 
Pellena was one of the five magiftrates who refufed 
to make the report. His father long defired and 
conjured him to fuffer the Achseans to provide for 
their fafety, and not to expofe them* by his obftinacy^ 
to certain ruin. Finding his intreaties ineffectual, he 
fwore that he would kill him with his own hand, if he 
did not take his advice* and fhould confider him not 
as his fon, but as the enemy of his country. Memnon 
could not withfland fuch terrible menaces, and at 
length buffered himfelf to be overcome by paternal 
authority. a 

The next day, the majority being for bringing the 
affair into deliberation, and the people openly de¬ 
claring what they thought, the Dymaei, Magalopoli- 
tans, and fome of the Argives, quitted the affembly 
before the decree paffed. No body was furprized, or 
took offence at it, becaufe they had particular obliga¬ 
tions to Philip ; who, very lately, had done them com- 
fiderable fervices. Gratitude is a virtue of all ages and 
nations ; and ingratitude is univerfally detefled. All 
the other States, when they came to vote, immedi¬ 
ately confirmed by a decree, an alliance with Attalus 
and the Rhodians *, and as to what regarded the alli¬ 
ance with the Romans, as it could not be concluded 
without the authority of the Roman Senate and People, 
it was refolved, that an embaffy fhould be fent to 
Rome in order to terminate that affair. 

In the mean time, three deputies were difpatched 
to L. Quintius, who was then befieging Corinth, after 
having made himfelf mafter of Cenchreae: and at the 
fame time the army of the Acha^ans was fent to join 
him in carrying on the fiege, V, At firff the at^ck wtis 
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A.R. 554- weak enough, becaufe it was hoped that there would 

*^198^* b e a divifion in the city, between the garrifon and the* 
inhabitants: but when they found that did not take 
place, machines were made to approach on all Tides, 
and different attacks were formed, which the befleged 
fuftained with great vigour, and in which the Romans 
were always repulfed. There were a great number of 
Italian deferters in Corinth, who expedting no quarter 
from the Romans if they fell into their hands, fought 
like men in defpair. Philocles, Philip’s General, 
having made a new reinforcement enter the city, and 
thereby having deprived the befiegers of all hopes of 
carrying the place, L. Quintius was at length obliged 
to give into the advice of Attains. The fiege was 
raifed. The Achaeans being difmiffed. Attains and 
the Romans reimbarked on board their fleets. The 
former repaired to the Pyrseus, and the latter to Cor- 
cyra. 

Llv.xxxii. Whilft the fleets attacked Corinth, the Conful T. 

24 ’ Quintius was employed in befieging Elatea, where he 
was more fuccefsful: for, after a long and vigorous 
defence, he made himfelf mailer firit of the city, and 
then of the citadel. 

Llv.xxxii. At the fame time, the people of Argos, who con- 

25# tinually adhered to Philip, found means to deliver up 
their city to Philocles, the officer of whom we have 
juft fpoke. Thus, notwithftanding the alliance which 
the Achseans had lately made with the Romans, Phi¬ 
lip was mailer of two of their ftrongeft places, Corinth 
and Argos. 

Liv.xxxii. The Conful Sex. JElius did nothing confiderable 

a6 ‘ in Gaul. He pafled almoft the whole year in drawing 
together the inhabitants of Cremona and Placentia, 
whom the calamities of the war had difperfed, and to 
reinftate them in their colonies. 

Ibid. 27. A confpiracy, formed firft at * Setia, by the flaves ' 
of the young Carthaginian Lords who were kept there 
as hoftages, whom a confiderable number of other 


* A city of the Volfci. 
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flaves had joined, gave Rome fome alarm. But the 5^4, 
confpiracy was difcovered, and fupprelTed that in- ' 

ftant. 

This year, Ambafiadors from King Attalus brought 
to Rome a crown of gold, weighing two hundred 
and forty-fix pounds, and thanked the Senate for 
having vouchfafed to fend Ambafiadors to Antiochus, 
at whofe inftances that Prince had quitted the domi¬ 
nions of Attalus. 

Cato was then one of the Prastors, and had Sardi- pi« t . i,i 
nia for his province. He adted in it in fuch a manner 
as made his difintereftednefs, fobriety, patience in^' xxx “' 
the rudeft toils, incredible remotenefs from the leaft 
lhadow of pomp and luxury, and love of juftice, 
univerfally admired. The Prtetors his predeceffors 
had ruined the country by making it iupply them with 
pavillions, beds, and habits, and (heered the people 
by numerous trains of domefticks, crouds of friends, 
and exceflive expences in games, feafts, and the like 
extravagances. Cato, on the contrary, diftinguilhed 
himfelf only by an unexampled fimplicity in his habit, 
table, and equipage. He never touched a fingle far¬ 
thing of the public money. When he went to vifit 
the cities of his government, it was on foot, without 
any carriages, attended only by one officer, who car¬ 
ried his robe, and a vefiel for making libations at fa- 
crifices. This man, fo Ample and modeft, and lb 
negligent of his outfide, refumed the grave and ma- 
jeftic air of a Roman magiftrate, and fhewed in¬ 
exorable conftancy and inflexible rigor, when the 
queftion was to check diforders, and put in execution 
the regulations eftablilhed for maintaining good difci- 
'pline and the laws. In him two characters, that 
leemed irreconcileable, were united, feverity and mild- 
nefs •, fo that never had the Roman power appeared 
either fo terrible or fo amiable to that people. 

Sardinia abounded with ufurers, who, under the 
appearance of affifting private perlons with furns of 
fnoney lent them on their occafions, utterly ruined 
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Ai R. 554. them in the effect. Cato made open war againft them, 
A j 98 C * anc ^ d rove them all out of the ifland. I do not fee 
why Livy feems to judge Cato too fevere in this re^ 
fpe< 5 t. Af. Porcius Cato* fanflus innocens , afperior 

tamen in fscncre coercendo habitus , fugatique ex infula 
fccncratores . Can people, who are the bane and ruin 
. of States, be treated with too much rigor ? Would to 
God, that criminal number of ufurers, who fupport 
young perfons of birth in extravagance and de¬ 
bauchery, were banifhed for ever from our cities and 
country ! 

Suffer me, before I proceed to relate events of the 
enfuing year, to infert in this place fome flrokes 
highly proper to fhew us Cato’s chara&er. Thefe 
circumftances are not imitable in themfelves, and may 
feem to have fomething exceflive in them, but they 
are worthy admiration in the principle from which 
they proceed j that is, the love of fimplicity, fobriety, 
and of an hard and laborious life. 

Pint, in In fome of his works he himfelf wrote, that he had 
Cat. 338. never W orn a robe that coft above an hundred drach¬ 
mas (about fifty fhillings) 3 that even when he com¬ 
manded armies, or was Conful, he cjrank the' fame 
wine as his flaves ; that at his meals (the Romans 
had but one a day) he never had any thing bought at 
market that coft above thirty afies, that is, about a 
fhilling of our money. And his view in leading this 
hard and lober life, was to confirm his health, enable 
him the better to ferve his country, and to fuftain tlie 
fatigues of war with the more eafe. 
ibid. 336. On marches, he always went on foot, carrying his 
arms, and attended by a fingle flave, who carried his 
provifjons. And it is faid, that he was never angry 
or out of humour with that Have, about whatever he 
ferved him at his meals, but, when he had leifure, 
after having difcharged his military functions, that he 
often affilled him in drefiing his fupper. In the army 
he never drank any thing but water, except fome- 
times, v/hen being very. dry he called for a little 
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vinegar*-, or when, finding himfclf weak through fa- A. R. 554 
tigue, he drank a little wine. 

One day, blaming the excefiive expences which at 
that time fome began to lavifh on their tables, he faid. 

That it was very difficult to preferve a city, in 
which a fifli was fold for more than an ox.” Every 
body knows the exceffive luxury and expence of the 
Romans, for iiffi in particular, 

Whilft he commanded the army, he never took 
from the public more than three medimni of wheat a 
month for himfelf and his whole houffiold, that is, 
not quite thirteen buffiels, and fomething lefs than 
three femi-medimni of oats or barley daily for his 
horfes and carriage-beafts. 


* Vinegar is refrefhing. All the Roman foldiers carried it with 
them, to corre£t the crudities of the water they were obliged to drink 5 
Sometimes bad enough. 


SECT. Ill, 

Six P'rotors created for the firft time . The command in 
Macedonia is continued to Quint tus . Interview between 
King Philip and .the Conful Quintius and his allies , all 
ineffectual. Philip abandons Argos to Nabis tyrant of 
Spuria. Alliance of Nabis with the Romans. The 
Boeotians alfo join them. Death of Attains. Praife 
of that Prince. Battle of Cynofcephala, in which 
Philip is defeated by Quint ins. Injolent vanity of the 
JEtolians . Quintals grants Philip a truce and an in - 
.to'view. The allies deliberate concerning a peace. In¬ 
terview of Philip and Quint ins. A peace is concluded 
in it. The victory gained over Philip occaftons great 
joy at Rome. The plan of the peace fent by Quintius 
is appnved. Ten Gommijfioners are deputed to regulate 
the affairs of Greece. Conditions of the treaty of peace. 
The Aitolians fecretly cry down this treaty. The articles 
of it are made public at the Ifthmian games. The Greeks 
hear the news of their liberty with incredible joy. Re¬ 
flexions upon this great event. Quintius vifits the cities 
of Greece. Cornelius , one of the ten commiffioners goes 
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from Tempe , where he had conferred with the King ., i$ 
the city of Therm #, /» which the affembly of the /Eto¬ 
ll ans was held . 
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Liv.xxxii. 

s8. 


ii. OIX Pnetors were nominated this year for the f rft 
time, on account of the augmentation of the pro¬ 
vinces, and the increafe of the empire. Of thefe fix 
magiftrates, two were appointed to adminifter juftice 
in the city; the one between citizens and citizens, 
the other between citizens and Arrangers. The four 
others had the government, of the provinces, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Hifpania Citerior, and Hifpania Ulterior. 

After lots had determined the provinces of the Prae¬ 
tors, the Confuls prepared to draw for Italy and Ma¬ 
cedonia*, when L. Oppius and Q^Fulvius, Tribunes 
of the People, oppofed it. They remonftrated, cc That 
^Macedonia being a province remote from Rome, no¬ 
thing had been more prejudicial to the war made in 
it, than injudicioufly recalling the Conful charged 
with it, who had a fucceffor fent him, when he had 
hardly received the informations neceffary to his fuc- 
cefs upon the fpot. That this was the fourth year 
fince the beginning of this war. That Sulpicius had 
pahed the greateft part of his Confulfiiip in queft of 
Philip and his army. That Villius had been reduced 
to depart, when he had almoft joined the enemy. 
That Quintius, after having been detained at Rome 
the greateft part of the year by affairs of religion, had 
however acted in filch a manner, that it was eafy to 
judge, if he had arrived fooner in his province, or 
winter had permitted him to ftay longer in it, that he 
could have entirely terminated the war; and that he 
was actually preparing to begin it again in the fpripg, 
fo as to give room to hope, that if a fucceffor was 
not fent him, he would put an happy end to it the 
enfuing campaign.” The new Confuls having heard 
thefe remonftrances of the Tribunes, promifed, that 

they 
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they would fubmit to the decifion of the Senate, pro¬ 
vided that the Tribunes would do the fame. They 
confented ; and the Senators in confequence gave the 
two Confuls Italy for their province, and continued 
to Quintius the command in Macedonia, till he fhould 
be relieved. We have here a difpute begun and 
pnded with great wifdom and moderation. 

After the taking of Elatea, the Conful Quintius 
had already diftributed his troops into winter quarters 
in the countries of Phocis and Locris, when Philip 
fent an herald to him to demand an interview. He 
made no difficulty to grant it; becaufe he did not 
know yet what had been refolved at Rome concerning 
him, and a conference would leave him at liberty 
either to carry on the war, if he were continued in 
the command, or to difpofe things for a peace, in 
cafe a fucceffior were fent him. The conference was 
held upon the fea-fide, near Nicsea, a city of Locris, 
pot far from Thermopylae. Philip, who had repaired 
thither by fea from Demetrias, did not quit his ffiip. 
He had feveral Macedonian Lords, and Cycliades, an 
Achaean exile, with him. The Roman General was 
arrived upon the ffiore, accompanied by Amynander 
King of the Athamantes, and fome deputies from all 
the allies. After fome difputes concerning the cere¬ 
monial, Quintius made his propofals, and each of 
the allies their reipedtive demands. Philip replied; 
and, as he began to fly out againfl: the /Etolians, Phe- 
neas, their magiftrate, interrupted him, by faying; 

“ The queftion now is not about words. It is either 
cc to conquer in arms, or to yield to the ^tronge^l. ,, 
Philip retorted, “ That’s a clear cafe, even to a blind 
manwith defign to deride Pheneas, whole eyes 
were bad. * Philip was naturally addidted to raillery, 
and could not forbear it even in the moft lerious af¬ 
fairs : which is a great fault in a prince. 


* Erat dicacior natura, quem regem decet, & ne inter feria qui- 
idem rifu latis temperans. Liv. 
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A.R. 555. This fir ft interview having pafifed in altercation. 
Ant. c. t k e y met a g a ' in the next day. Philip came very late 
to the place agreed upon. All the reafon he gave 
for his delay was, “ that he had pafied the whole 
day in deliberating upon the hardfhip of the laws im- 
pofed upon him, without knowing what to deter¬ 
mine.” But it was conjectured, with probability 
enough, that his defign thereby v/as to deprive the 
jEtolians and Achaeans of time to anfwer him. And 
this he confirmed, by demanding that, to avoid lofing 
time in barren difputes, the conference fhould pal's 
between the Roman General and him. This was not 
granted him without difficulty. They accordingly 
difcourfed apart. Quintius having related to the allies 
the propofals made by the King, none of them ap¬ 
proved them ♦, and they were upon the point of break¬ 
ing up all farther conference, when Philip demanded, 
that the decifion fhould be deferred till the next day, 
promifing, that he would come into their reafons, if 
he did not make them relifh his. At their next meet¬ 
ing he earnefiily intreated Quintius and the allies not 
to oppofe a peace, and confined himfelf to afking 
time for fending ambafiadors to Rome, engaging to 
accept fuch propofals as the Senate fhould think fit to 
impofe, in cafe his own fhould not be deemed fuffi- 
cient. So reafonable a demand could not be refufed 
him, and a truce for two months was concluded ; on 
condition, however, that his garrifons fhould evacuate 
the places he held in Locris arid Phocis. AmbafTa- 
dors on both fides were fent to Rome. 

When they arrived, thofe of the allies were firft 
heard. They gave a loofe to inveClives againft Philip. 
But what ftruck the Senate mod:, was their oblerving, 
and evidently proving by the fituation of the places, 
that, if the King of Macedonia retained Demetrias in 
Thefialia, Chalcis in Euboea, and Corinth in Achaia, 
cities which he himfelf called, in terms no lefs true 
than injurious, “ the fetters of Greece,” Greece never 
could enjoy liberty. The King’s ambalfadors were 
afterwards called in. As they began a yaft difcourfe. 
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they were ftopt fnort, by being afked, whether they a.r. 555. 
would cede thofe three cities or no. Upon their 
anfwering that they had received neither orders nor 
inftrudtions upon that head, they were difmiffed with¬ 
out obtaining any thing. It was left to Quintius, to 
whom the command in Macedonia had been con¬ 
tinued, as we have faid, either to make peace or carry 
on the war, as he fhould judge mofl expedient. He 
rightly comprehended from thence, that the Senate 
was not averfe to it’s being continued; and, for his 
own part, he was much more defirous of terminating 
the war by a vidtory than by a treaty of peace. In 
confequence, he granted Philip no farther interviews, 
and caufed him to be told, that he would hearken to 
no propofals from him, except he previoufly agreed to 
abandon all Greece. 

Philip therefore turned his whole thoughts entirely Liv.xxxiii 
on the war. As he could not eafily keep the cities of 3 *. 
Achaia, on account of their great diftance, he judged 
it proper to put Argos into the hands of Nabis, tyrant 
of Sparta * but as a meer depofite, to be reftored to 
him, in cafe he fhould have the advantage in this 
war, and to remain to Nabis if the reverfe fhould 
happen. Nabis was introduced into the city in the 
night, and treated the inhabitants like a true tyrant, 
exercifing every kind of violence and cruelty upon 
them. 

The tyrant foon forgot from whom and upon what Liv.xxxii. 
condition he held that city. He fent deputies to 39* 
Quintius and Attalus, to let them know that he was 
in poffeffion of Argos, and to invite them to an inter¬ 
view, in which he was in hopes that they would eafily 
agree upon the conditions of a treaty of alliance, 
which he was defirous to make with them. His pro- 
pofal was accepted. The Proconful and the King of 
Pergamus, in confequence, repaired towards Argos. 

They had an interview. The Romans demanded, 
that Nabis fhould furnifh them troops, and ceafe to 
make war againft the Ach^eans. The tyrant granted 
the firfl article j but would content only to a truce with 

the 
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• the Achaeans for four months. The treaty was con* 
eluded upon thefe conditions. This alliance with a 
tyrant, fo notorious for his perfidy and cruelties as 
Nabis, is not much for the glory of the Romans. But 
in times of war, fome think all advantages ought 
to be taken, even at the expence of honour and 
equity. 

. • When the fpring returned, Quintius and Attalus 
conceived thoughts of fecuring the alliance of the 
Boeotians, who had hitherto been uncertain and fluc¬ 
tuating. They accordingly went with fome deputies 
of the allies to Thebes, which was the capital of the 
country, and the place where their general afiembly 
was held. Antiphalus, the principal magiftrate, fa¬ 
voured and fupported them underhand. The Boeo¬ 
tians believed at firfl, that they came without troops 
or an efcorte, becaufe they had left them at fome dis¬ 
tance behind them. They were furprized, when they 
faw that Quintius had caufed a fufficiently confiderable 
detachment to follow- him; and judged, that they 
fhould have no freedom in the afiembly. It was fum- 
moned for the next day, They concealed their fur- 
prize and grief, which it would haye been ufelefs, and 
even dangerous, to have fhewn, 

Attalus fpoke firft, and expatiated upon the fen- 
vices which his ancefiors and himfelf had rendered to 
all Greece, and in particular to the republic of Bceo* 
tia. Indulging his zeal for the Romans too warmly, 
and exprefling himfelf with more vehemence than 
fuited his age, he fainted, and fell down, half dead, 
in the midfl of his harangue (it was a fit of the palfy) 
and it was necefiary to carry him out of the afiembly; 
which interrupted the deliberation for fome time. 
Ariftenes, Pnetor of the Achseans, fpoke next; and 
his difeourfe was the more capable of making im- 
prefiion, as he gave the Boeotians no other counfel, 
than he had before given the Achteans themfelves. 
After him, Quintius faid fome few words, in which 
he infilled more upon the juflice and faith of the 
Romans, than upon their arms and power. The af- 
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fembly afterwards proceeded to vote, and an alliance 
with the Romans was unanimoufly concluded, no body 
daring to oppole it, or attempt an ufelefs refiftance. 

Quintius continued fome time at Thebes, to fee 
the event of Attalus’s illnefs. When he found that it 
was a confirmed palfy, which did not menace that 
Prince with immediate death, he returned to Elatea. 
Well pleafed with the double alliance he had con¬ 
cluded" with the Achasans and Baeotians, by which he 
had fecured himfelf from enemies behind, he devoted 
all his cares and endeavours againft Macedonia. 

As foon as Attalus’s ftrength would permit, he was 
carried to Pergamus, where he died foon after, at the 
age of feventy-two, of which he had reigned forty- 
four years. Polybius obferves, that Attalus was not 
like mod men, with whom great fortunes are ufually 
the occafion of great vices and irregularities. The 
generous and magnificent ufe he made of his riches, 
tempered with prudence, gave him the means of 
augmenting his dominions, and adorning himfelf 
with the title of King. He thought himfelf rich 

O w 1 

only for others3 and was convinced, that it was put¬ 
ting out his money at a very large and legitimate in- 
tereft, to employ it in a-fls of beneficence, and in 
purchafing friends. He governed his fubjects with 
great juftice, and always obferved an inviolable fide¬ 
lity in refpedt to his allies. He was a generous friend, 
a tender hufband, an affedfionate father, and in all 
things difcharged every duty of the Prince and the 
Man. He left four fons : Eumenes, Attalus, Phile- 
teres, and Athenasus. He had taken great care of 
their education, and had been particularly attentive to 
eftablifh a tender and fincere unity between them 3 
which is the ftrongeft fupport of great houfes. Poly¬ 
bius obferves, as a very extraordinary felicity in the 
families of Princes, that the brothers of Eumenes, 
who fucceeded Attalus, far from exciting any troubles 
during his reign, very much contributed to fecure its 
peace and tranquillity. The take for letters and fci- 
ences prevailed much in the court of Pergamus.. At¬ 
talus 
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t’alus had caufed the garden where Lacydes, the difciple 
a,nd fuccefibr of Arcefilaus, gave his leflons, to be 
adorned and embellilhed in the academy at Athens, a 
famous place, as every body knows, from the philofo- 
phers who taught there, with great reputation. He in* 
vited that philofopher to his court. But Lacydes 
anfwered him, with a franknefs truly philofophical, 
that Princes were like paintings, which, in order to be 
efteemed, frequently require to be feen only at a difi 
tance. I have fpoken elfewhere of the famous Li¬ 
brary of Pergamus. 

The armies on both fides had began their march, 
in order to come to blows, and to terminate the war 
by a battle. They were very near equal in number, 
each confiding of five or fix and twenty thoufand 
men. The officers and foldiers on both fides ardently 
defired to come to blows. The nearer the day of 
battle approached, the more their courage and ambi¬ 
tion increafed. The Romans thought, that if they 
were vi&orious over the Macedonians, whofe name 
the victories of Alexander had rendered fo famous, 
nothing could be added to their glory: and the Ma¬ 
cedonians flattered themfelves, that, if they overcame 
the Romans, who were fo much fuperior to the Per-' 
fians, they fhould render the name of Philip more 
famous and more glorious than that of Alexander 
himfelf. Quintius advanced into Theflalia, where 
he was informed, that the enemy were alfo arrived: 
but not knowing exa£tly, yet, where they were in- 
camped, he ordered his troops to cut wood for pali- 
fades, and to enable him to fortify his camp wherever 
it fhould be neceflary. It is in this place that Polybius, 
and after him Livy, compare the palifades of the Ro¬ 
mans with thofe of the Greeks. This digreffion may 
be feen in the Ancient hiftory. 

Quintius foon after approached near the Macedonian 
army, and marched againft it at the head of all his 
troops. After fome flight fkirmiffies, in which the 
iEtolian cavalry diftinguifhed themfelves, and had 
always the advantage, the two armies halted near 
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Scotufa*. The night before the battle great rains 
fell, with thunder j fo that the next morning the 
weather was fo overcaft and dark, that the troops 
could fcarce fee objects at the diftance of two paces. 
Philip fent out a detachment with orders to feize the 
eminences called Cynofcephalas, that feparated his 
camp from that of the Romans. Quintius alfo de¬ 
tached ten fquadrons of cavalry, and about a thoufand 
light-armed foldiers, to view the enemy, recommend¬ 
ing it ftrongly to them to take care of ambufcades, on 
account of the obfcurity of the weather. This de¬ 
tachment met that of the Macedonians who had feized 
the eminences. This rencounter furprized at firfb: 
but both parties foon began to try each other. Both 
fent to apprize the Generals of what pafled. The 
Romans, ill-led, diipatched couriers to demand aid. 
Quintius fent immediately Archedamus and Eupole- 
mus, .both iEtolians, and with them two Tribunes, 
each with a thoufand foot and five hundred horfe, who 
joining the firfl:, foon changed the face of the battle. 
On the fide of the Macedonians valour was not want¬ 
ing : but, overwhelmed by the weight of their armour, 
which was only proper for a Handing fight, they faved 
themfelves by flying to the eminences, and from 
thence fent to demand aid of the Kins. 

O < 

Philip, who had detached part of his army to 
forage, being informed of the danger in which his firfl: 
troops were, and feeing that the weather began to 
clear up, made Heraclides fet out, who commanded 
the Theflalian cavalry, with Leon, under whom were 
that of the Macedonians, and Athenagoras, who had 
the foreign and mercenary troops, except- the Thra¬ 
cians, under him. "When this reinforcement joined 
the firfl: detachment, the Macedonians refumed cou¬ 
rage, returned to the charge, and in their turn drove 
the Romans from the eminences. The victory would 
even have been compleat, but for the refinance of the 
jTtolian cavalry, that fought with aftonifhing valour 

* A city of Pclafgia, a province of Thelmlia, near Larifla. 
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A. R. j55. and boldnefs. Thefe were the belt horfe of the Greeks, 

A p 

j 9 ' 7t * efpecially in parties and rencounters. It fuflained 
the charge and impetuofity of the Macedonians in 
fuch a manner, that it prevented the Romans from 
being put to the rout. They abandoned the hills, 
but made their retreat without diforder or confulion. 

Courier after courier came to Philip; who cried 
out, that the Romans fled with terror, and that the 
moment for defeating them entirely was come. Nei¬ 
ther the weather nor the place pleafed Philip. The 
hills on which they fought were fteep, broken in dif¬ 
ferent places, and very high. However, he could 
not refufe himfeif to thefe repeated cries, nor to the 
inftances of the army, who earneftly demanded to 
fight; and he made them quit their intrenchments.- 
The Proconful did the fame on his fide, and drew up 
his army in battle. 

Both Generals, in this decifive moment, animated 
their troops by the mod affedting motives. Philip 
reprefented to his, “ that the Perfians, Badtrians, In¬ 
dians, all Afia, and the whole Eaft, had been fub- 
dued by their victorious arms ; adding, that they mull' 
now fight with more valour, as the queftion here was 
not for fovereignty, but for liberty, more dear and 
precious to the brave than the empire of the whole 
World.” The Proconful fet before his foldiers eyes 
their own ftilb recent vidtories. On the one fide 
Sicily and Carthage, on the other Italy and Spain, 
fubjedted to the Romans; and, to fay all in one word* 
Hannibal, the great Hannibal, undoubtedly equal, 
perhaps fuperior to Alexander, driven out of Italy 
by their triumphant arms ^ and, what ought ftill 
more to encourage them, the fame Philip, againil 
whom they were going to fight, conquered more than 
once by themfelves, and obliged to fly before them. 

* Animated by fuch difcourfes, thefe foldiers, who 
on the one fide called themfelves the conquerors of 

* His adhortationibus utrinque concitati milites, pnelio concur- 
runt, alteri Orientis, alteri Occidents imperio gloriantes, ferentefque 
in bellum, alii majorum luorum antiquam & obfoletam gloriam, alii 
virentem recentibus experimentis virtutis florem, Justin, xxx. 4. 
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the Eaft, and the other the conquerors of the Weft, a . r . 555• 
both haughty, the former from the ancient glory of A a n ^ c * 
their forefathers, and the latter from their own trophies 
and victories newly gained, prepared for the battle. 
Flamininus, having commanded his right wing not 
to ftir from their poft, placed the elephants in its 
front, and advancing with a bold and aflured air, led 
on his left wing in perfon againft the enemy. As foon 
as the Roman troops who had been obliged to quit 
the eminences, perceived their General and his army, 
they renewed the fight, and falling upon the enemy, 
forced them a fecond time to give way. 

Philip then advanced haftily to the top of the hills 
with his foldiers armed with round fhields, and the 
left wing of his phalanx, and gave Nicanor, one of 
the principal lords of his Court, orders to follow him 
immediately with the reft of his troops. When he 
arrived at the top of the eminence, he perceived fome 
dead bodies, and fome arms left there by the Romans; 
from whence he judged, that the troops had fought, 
and the Romans been defeated there, and that they 
were now at blows near their camp. This fight gave 
him extreme joy* But foon after feeing his own troops . 
flying in effedt of the change occafioned by the Pro- 
confuPs arrival, he was in fufpence for fome time, 
whether he ftiould not make his troops re-enter the 
camp. However, as the Romans continually approach¬ 
ed, and his firft detachment obliged, to fly before the 
enemy, who purfued them, could not fail of being 
cut to pieces if he did not go to their aid ; and laftly, 
that it was not eafy for himfelf to retreat without great 
hazard, he found himfelf reduced to come to blows, 
before the reft of his army had joined him. 

The King having rallied thofe that fled, formed 
his right with the foldiers with round ftiields, and 
part of his phalanx *, and, to prevent their being 
broke, he lelfened his front one half, in order to 
double his ranks, giving it much more depth than 
breadth ; and at the fame time he ordered them to 
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clofe up fo as to touch each other, and to march 
againft the enemy, prefenting their pikes. Quintius 
had alfo, at the fame time, taken thofe into his fpaces 
who had charged the Macedonians firft. 

When they came to charge, both fides raifed dread¬ 
ful cries. Philip’s right wing had vifibly entirely the 
advantage. The higher ground from whence it 
fought, in falling impetuoufly upon the Romans, the 
weight of their order of battle, the excellency of 
their arms, all combined to give them a great fu- 
periority. The Romans could not fuftain the charge 
of thefe troops in clofe order and covered with their 
bucklers, their front prefenting a barrier of pikes : 
they were therefore obliged to give way. 

It was not the fame with Philip’s left wing, which 
was then only juft come up. It could hardly draw 
up in phalanx, its ranks being broke and fepa- 
rated by the rifings and unevennefs of the ground. 
Quintius, feeing no other remedy for the difad- 
vantage his left wing had fuftained, went imme¬ 
diately to his right, and firft made his elephants 
move on againft this ill-drawn up phalanx, which 
had but a bad afpedt, and then charged it in per- 
fon with his quite frefh troops ; convinced, that if 
he could break and put it in diforder, it would draw 
the other wing after it, though victorious. It hap¬ 
pened as he expected. This wing, not being able 
to fupport itfelf in phalanx, or to double its ranks 
to give itfelf depth, in which the whole force of the 
Macedonian order of battle confifled, was entirely 
difperfed. 

On this occafion a Tribune, who had not above 
twenty companies with him, made a movement which 
very much contributed to the vidfory. Seeing that 
Philip, at a great diftance from the ref: of his army, 
was vigoroufly purfuing the left wing of the Romans, 
he quitted the right wing, which v/as already entirely 
victorious, and without conlulting any thing but his 
own opinion, and the prefent difpofition of the armies. 
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he marched towards the phalanx of the enemy’s right A.r. 555 . 
wing, arrived in its rear, and charged it with all his Ant * c * 
forces. Now the condition of the phalanx was fuch, 
through the exceflive length of its pikes, and the 
clofenefs of its ranks, that it could neither face about 
to the rear, nor fight man to man. The Tribune, in 
confequence, broke forwards continually, killing all 
as he advanced* and the Macedonians, not being 
able to defend themfelves, threw down their arms and 
fled. The diforder was the greater, as the Roman 
troops who had given way had rallied, and came on 
at the fame time to attack the phalanx in front. 

Philip judging, at firft, of the reft of the battle 
from, the advantage he had gained on his fide, be¬ 
lieved his vidtory compleat. When he faw his foldiers 
throw down their arms, and the Romans charging 
them in the rear, he removed a little from the field 
of battle with a body of troops, and from thence 
viewed the general ftate of things. Perceiving the 
Romans who purfued his left wing were almoft at the 
top of the mountains, he drew together as many of 
the Macedonians and Thracians as he could, and 
fought his fafety in flight. 

After the battle, in which victory had declared on 
all fides in favour of the Romans, Philip retired to 
Tempe, where he flopped to wait for thole who had 
efcaped from the defeat. Pie had taken the wife 
precaution of fending orders to Larifta to burn all 
his papers, that the Romans might not have it in 
their power to diftrefs any of his friends. The Ro¬ 
mans purfued thofe who fled for fome time. The 
Aitolians were taxed with having occafioned Philip’s 
efcape : for, inftead of purfuing him, they amufed 
themfelves with plundering his camp; fo that the 
Romans, when they returned from the purfuit, found 
hardly any thing in it. Very warm reproaches 
palled on both fides *, and on this occafion the ani- 
mofity of the two nations againft each other firft 
broke out. 
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A. R. 555- The next day, after having fet apart the prifoners 
A i 97. C * an< ^ t ^ ie re ^ °f t ^ ie ^P 0 il s 9 the army marched for La- 
riffa. The lofs of the Romans in this battle was only 
about feven hundred men. The Macedonians loft 
thirteen thoufand * of which eight thoufand were left 
dead in the field, and five thoufand taken prifoners. 
So ended the battle of Cynofcephalse. 

. On the occafion of this battle, Polybius makes a 
digreflion upon the Macedonian phalanx, of which 
he (hews the advantages and inconveniences. The 
reader may fee it in the Ancient Hiftory. 

Polyb. in The iEtolians had undoubtedly diftinguifhed them- 
le^at^ss ^ ves this battle, and not a little contributed to the 
Liv.xxxiii. vidtory. But they had the vanity, or rather the info- 
”• lence, to afcribe it folely to themfelves, to the preju¬ 
dice of Quintius and the Romans. An infcription 
in verfe, compofed to that effedt by Alcaeus, a poet 
of thofe times, fpread this report throughout Greece. 
Quintius, before difgufted by the impatient avidity 
with which the fEtolians had fallen upon the plunder 
without ftaying for the Romans, was ftill more of¬ 
fended by luch injurious difcourfes, that affedted him 
perfonally. From thenceforth he behaved very coldly 
in refpedt to them, and communicated nothing to 
them of the public affairs * affedling, on all occafions 
to mortify their pride. 

Polyb. ib. Some days after the battle, Ambaffadors came from 

Liv.xxxiii. t0 Quintius, who was at Lariffa, under pretext 

32/ of afking a truce for burying the dead, but in reality 
to obtain an interview of him. The Proconful 
granted <both, and added politenefs for the King, in 
faying, u that he might hope the beft.” The JEt o- 
lians were extremely offended at thofe words. As 
they had little knowledge of the Roman charadter, 
and judged of it from their own, they imagined, that 
Flamininus was inclined to favour Philip, only be- 
caufe the latter had corrupted him with prefents •, and 
becaufe that General, the moft difinterefted that 
ever was, and the leaft capable of being allured by 
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fordid gain, defigned to enrich himfelf by the King’s A - R * 555 
liberality. c * 

The Proconful had granted tfc King a truce of Polyb.’ib. 
fifteen days, and had agreed upon the day they were Llvxx * m 
to confer together. But, in the mean time, he fum- '* 
moned the affembly of the allies, to communicate to 
them the conditions upon which he believed peace 
might be granted him. Aminander, king of the 
Athamantes, who fpoke firft, without entering into 
long arguments, faid, “ that the war was to be ter¬ 
minated in fuch a manner, that Greece, in the ab- 
fence of the Romans, might be in a condition to 
preferve the peace, and to defend its liberty with its 
own arms.” 

Alexander the iEtolian fpoke next, and faid, u That 
if the Proconful imagined, that by making a treaty 
with Philip, he fhould obtain either a folid and lafling 
peace for the Romans, or permanent liberty for the 
Greeks, he deceived himfelf ^ that the foie means to 
put an end to the war with the Macedonians, was to 
dethrone Philip ; that the thing was now very eafy, 
provided they took the advantage of the occafion that 
now offered.” 

Quintius, addreffing himfelf to Alexander, faid. 

You know neither the charafter of the Romans, 
my views, nor the interefts of the Greeks. It is 
not the cuftom of the Romans, when they have 
made war with a Prince, and overcome him, to 
ruin him entirely: Hannibal, and the Cartha- 
“ ginians, are a good proof of this. As for me, it 
u never was my defign to make an irreconcileable 
4< war with Philip. I always was inclined to grant 
him peace, as loon as he fhould fubmit to the con¬ 
ditions that fhould be impofed upon him. Your- 
felves, iEtolians, in the affemblies which have been 
held upon this fubjeft, never mentioned depriving 
Philip of his kingdom. Ought vidlory to inlpire 
us with fuch a defign ? How unworthy is fuch a 
fentiment! When an enemy attacks us in arms, it 
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A.R. 555* 66 is juft to repel him with haughtinefs and vigour. 
Ant. c. u jg utj w j ien we p ave b eat him down, it is the viftor’s 
“ duty to fhew moderation, lenity, humanity. As 
<c to the Greeks, it is of confequence to them, I 
“ confefs, for the kingdom of Macedonia to be lefs 
“ powerful than heretofore: but it is no lefs impor- 
tant to them, that it Ihould not be entirely de- 
ftroyed. It is a barrier for them againft the Thra¬ 
cians, Illyrians, and * Gauls, without which, as 
has frequently happened, all thofe Barbarians 
cc would not fail to make irruptions into Greece.” 

Flamininus concluded with faying, that his opinion 
and that of the affembly was, if Philip promifed 
faithfully to obferve all that had before been pre- 
fcribed him by the allies, that he Ihould be granted 
peace, after the Roman Senate Ihould be confulted *, 
and that the JEtolians might take fuch refolution in 
the cafe, as they Ihould judge proper. Pheneas, 
Praetor of the Titolians, reprefenting with warmth, 

. that Philip, if he efcaped the prefent danger, 
would foon form new proje&s, and give occafion for 
a new war.” “ That’s my affair,” replied the Pro- 
conful •, “ I fhall take care that it Ihall not be in his 
power to undertake any thing againft us.” 

Folyb. ib. The next day Philip arrived at the place of inter- 
jLiv.’xxxiii. view ’ and, three days after, Quintius, with all the 
?3. deputies of the allies, gave the King audience-, who 
Flut, 374. fp 0 ke with fo much prudence and wifdom, that he 
prejudiced every one in his favour. He fa id, “ That 
he accepted, and would execute, ..all that the Romans 
, and the allies had prefcribed at the laft interview ; 
and that, as to the reft, he Ihould refer it entirely to 
the difcretion of the Senate.” On thefe words enfued 
a profound filence of approbation in the council. Only 
the iEtolian Pheneas ftiil made fome weak difficulties, 
to which no regard was had. 

For the reft, what induced Flamininus to forward 
the conclufion of the peace, was the news he had re- 


* Many Gauls had fettled in the countries adjacent to Thrace. 
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ceived, that Antiochus adtually meditated entering A- R. 555. 
Europe with an army. He was afraid that Philip, Allt : c * 
through the hope of receiving a confiderable aid from 
that prince, might determine to confine himfelf to 
the defence of his fortreffes, and thereby protradt 
the war. Befides which, he was fenfible, that, if an¬ 
other General fliould come- to take his place, the 
whole honour of this war would be afcribed to him. 

For which reafon he granted the King a truce for four 
months, ordered him to pay four hundred talents im- 400,000 U 
mediately, took Demetrius his fon, with fome of the 
great lords of his court, as hoftages, and permitted 
him to fend to Rome to receive the decifion of his 
fate from the Senate. Quintius promifed the King, 
that, if the peace did not take effect, he would re- 
ftore the talents and hoftages. After this, all parties 
concerned fent Ambaftadors to Rome j fome to fol~ 
licit peace, and others to oppofe it. 


\ 


L. Furius Purpureo.. 

M. Claudius Marcellus. 


A. R. 556. 
Ant. C. 

196. 


It was under theft new Confuls letters \Vere received Liv.xxxiiic' 
at Rome from Quintius, with the particulars of the s <* 
victory gained over Philip. They were read firft in 
the Senate, and then before the people; and public 
thankfgivings were decreed during five days to the 
Gods, for the protedtion they had granted the Romans 
in the war of Macedonia. 


Some days after arrived the Ambafladors, to treat Liv. ibid, 
.of the peace propofed to be made with the King 0 f Po b b - ibj 
Macedonia. The affair was difeufled in the Senate. 793 ‘ 

The Ambafladors made long difeourfes in it, each 
according to their refpedtive views and interefts : but 
at length the opinion for peace prevailed. The fame 
affair being laid before the People, the Coniul Mar¬ 
cellus, who paffionately defired to command the 
army in Greece, ufed his utmoft endeavours that the 
plan of peace might be rejected j but he could not 

M m 4 fucceed. 
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s^.fucceed. The People approved the fcheme of Fla- 
c * mininus ? and ratified the conditions. The Senate 
then nominated ten of the moft illuflrious of their 
body to go and regulate the affairs of Greece, in con¬ 
cert with the Proconful, and to fecure the liberty of 
the Greeks. 

The Achsans, in the fame afiembly, demanded to 

be admitted into the number of the allies of the Ro- 

* ■ 

man People. This affair, that had fome difficulties, 
was referred to the ten commiffioners. 

A commotion had happened amongfl the Boeotians, 
between the partifans of Philip and thofe of the Ro¬ 
mans, which was carried to violent exceffes on both 
iides. But it had no confequences, having been ap- 
peafed by the Proconful, who applied a fpeedy remedy 
to it. 

ib. The ten commiffioners fet out from Rome to regu- 
xi jj late the affairs of Greece, and foon arrived there. 
The following are the principal conditions of the 
treaty of peace which they fettled, in concert with 
Quintius: “ That all the * other Grecian cities, as 
well in Afia as Europe, fhould be free, and be go¬ 
verned by their own laws. That Philip, before the 
celebration of the Ifthmian games, fhould evacuate 
thofe in which he had garrifons. That he fhould 
reftore to the Romans all prifoners and deferters, and 
deliver up all his decked fhips, except five feluccas, 
and the galley with fixteen benches of oars. That he 
fhould pay a thoufand talents, half immediately, and 
the other half in ten years, fifty each year, by way of 
tribute. Amongfl the hoflages required of him was 
Demetrius, the youngefl of his two fons, who was 
fent to Rome.” 

' In this manner did Quintius terminate the Mace¬ 
donian war, to the great fatisfadlion of the Greeks, 
and very happily for Rome: for, not to mention 

* This word Other is placed here, becaufe the”Romans intended 
to keep garrifons in Chalcis, Demetrias, apd Corinth. 

Han* 
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Hannibal, who, entirely conquered as he was, might AJfc. stf* 
ftill find the Romans work enough by his intrigues; * 

Antiochus feeing his power confiderably augmented 
by his glorious exploits, which had acquired him the 
name of The Greats aftually meditated carrying his 
arms into Europe. If, therefore, Quintius had not 
forefeen, through his great prudence, what might 
happen; that the war with Antiochus might join in 
the midft of Greece with that on foot againft Philip; 
and that the two greateft and moil: powerful Kings 
then in the world, united in their views and interefts, 
might arm at the fame time againft Rome, it is cer¬ 
tain that it would ftill be involved in battles and dan¬ 
gers as great as thofe which they had lately fuftained 
in the war againft Hannibal. But a peculiar provi¬ 
dence watched over Rome, and difpofed events in a 
manner conformable to the defign it had in refpe< 5 t to 
that future capital of the world. 

This treaty of peace, as foon as it was made known, Liv.xxxiiir 
very much fatisfied all reafonable perfons. Only the^ bib 
iEtolians were difeontented with it. They fecretly 75 6. 
condemned it amongft the allies; faying, “ That it 
contained only words, and nothing more: that the 
Greeks were amufed with the empty name of Liberty, 
and, under that fpecious word, the Romans covered 
their felf-interefted views : that, indeed, they left the 
cities fituated in Afia free, but that they feemed to re- 
ferve thofe of Europe to themfelves, as Oraeum, Ere- 
tria, Chalcis, Demetrias, Corinth: that, therefore, 
to fpeak properly, Greece was not delivered from its 
chains, and at moft had only changed its mailer.” 

Thefe complaints gave the Proconful the more 
pain, as they feemed entirely without foundation. 

The Commiflioners, according to the inftru6tions 
they had received from Rome, advifed Quintius to 
reftore liberty to all the Greeks; but to keep the 
cities of Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, which were 
the keys of Greece, and to put good garrifons into 
them, to fecure them againft Antiochus. He ob¬ 
tained 
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tained in the council, that Corinth fhould have its 
liberty : but it was refolved, that a garrifon fhould 
be kept in the citadel, as well as in the two cities of 
Chalcis and Demetrias; and that only for a time, 
and till nothing farther were to be feared from the 
King of Syria. 

The * Ifthmian games, which were upon the point 
of being celebrated, always drew thither a great mul¬ 
titude of people, as well through the inclination which 
the Greeks naturally had for thofe fhews, in which 
the prizes of ftrength of body and courage, fwiftnefs 
in the courfe, and even excellency in all kinds of 
arts, were difputed, as, in efredt, of the facility of 
repairing to a place that was equally the port of the 
two feas. But they flocked thither now in greater 
numbers than ever, in order to know, in their own 
perfons, the new form of government which was going 
to be given Greece •, and, for certain, what was to be 
their fate. The conditions of the treaty of peace, 
which were not yet entirely known, were the fubjedt 
of all converfations : and people fpoke differently of 
them, moft believing, that the Romans would not 
evacuate all the places they had taken. 

All the world were in this uncertainty, when, the 
Romans having taken their places, the herald ad¬ 
vanced into the midft of the Arena; and filence 
being made by the found of trumpet, he pronounced, 
with^a loud voice, as follows: The Senate and 
People of Rome, and Quintius Flamininus, 
the General of their armies, after having 
overcome Philip and the Macedonians, de¬ 
liver FROM ALL GARRISONS AND TRIBUTES, THE 
Corinthians, the JLocrians, the Phocaans, 

THE INHABITANTS OF THE ISLAND OF EUBOEA, 
THE AcHjEANS, *PHTHIOTES, THE MaGNESIANS, 

* We have given an account of tliefe games in the Ancient Hiftory. 

f A people entirely diftinft from the Achaean league. Thofe who 
compoled that league had no occafion to be declared free j lor they 
were fo. 

THE 
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the Thessalians, and the Perrh;ebians ; DE- 

CLARE THEM FREE, RESERVE TO THEM ALL THEIR 

Privileges, and ordain, that they shall 

BE GOVERNED BY THEIR OWN LAWS, AND ACCORD¬ 
ING TO THEIR OWN CUSTOMS. 

On * thefe words, which many heard only by 
halves, in effedt of the noife that interrupted them, all 
the fpedtators, tranfported out of their fenfes, were 
not capable to contain their joy. They gazed upon 
one another with furprize, and mutually queftioning 
each other in refpedt to the articles which related to 
each State in particular, they could neither believe 
their eyes nor ears ; fo much did what they faw and 
heard appear like a dream. It was neceflfary for the 
herald to repeat the fame proclamation; which was 
heard the fecond time with profound filence, and not 
a word of the decree loft. Being then fully afllired 
of their good fortune, they again abandoned them- 
felves to their joy, with cries fo often and fo ftrongly 
repeated, that the fea at diftance refounded with them; 
and fome ravens, which were accidentally flying over 
the aflembly at that inftant, fell into the ftadium: 
and it was then feen, that, of all the blefflngs of life, 
there are none fo grateful to mankind as liberty. The 
celebration of the games was prefently over, v/hilft 
neither the minds nor eyes of the people were intent 
upon the Ihews, nobody regarding them; a Angle 
objedt entirely filling the foul, and leaving no room 
there for any other pleafures. 

When the games were ended, almoft the whole 
multitude ran in a body to the Roman General; fo 

* Audita voce prasconis, majus gaudium fuit, quam quod univer- 
fum homines caperent. Vix iatis credere fe quilque audifle. Alii 
alios intueri mirabundi velut fomnii vanam fpecierm Quod ad quem- 
que pertineret, fuarum aurium fidei minimum credentes, proximos 
interrogabant. Revocatus pneco, cum unufquifque non audire, fed 
videre libertatis fuae nuntium averet, iterum pronunciat eadem. Turn 
ab certo jam gaudio tantus cum clamore plaufus eft ortus, totiefque 
repetitus, ut facile appareret, nihil omnium bonorum multitudini 
gratius, quam libcrtatein, elfe. Ludicrum deinde ita raptim peraflum 
eft, ut nullius nec animi, nec oculi, lpedtaculo intenti* eflent. Adeo 
Unum gaudium prceoccupaverat omnium aliarum lenfumvoluptatum. 

that 
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A.R. 556. that every one eagerly prefiing to approach their de- 
Am. c. p verer? t0 falute him, to kifs his hands, and to throw 
crowns and feftoons of flowers at his feet: his perfon 
would have been in fome danger, if the vigour of his 
years (for he was then fcarce three and thirty) and the 
joy of fo glorious a day, had not fupported and en¬ 
abled him to go through the fatigue. 

And indeed, could there ever have been a day in 
human life more agreeable, or more glorious, than 
this was for Flamininus and the whole Roman People. 
What are all the triumphs in the world, in comparifon 
with thefe cries of joy of an innumerable multitude, 
and thefe applaufes, which come from the heart, and 
are the natural efieft of a lively and warm gratitude ? 
Pile up all the trophies, join all the victories, all the 
conquefts of Alexander, and what do they appear 
when compared v/ith this Angle a&ion of goodnefs, 
humanity, and juftice ? It is a great misfortune, that 
Princes are not fo fenflble as they ought to be to fo 
refined a delight, and fo afleding a glory, as that of 
doing good to mankind, 

•Uv.xxxiii. The * remembrance of fo glorious a day, and fo 

53* affeding a beneficence, was renewed from day to 
day^ and during a great length of time nothing elfe 
was talked of at meals and entertainments. People 
faid, with tranfports of admiration, and with a kind 
of enthufiafm, “ That there was then a nation in the 
world, that, at its own expence and danger, under¬ 
took wars to procure other people repofe and liberty, 
and that not for neighbouring States, and thofe who 
could receive aid by land; and that eroded feas to 


* Nec praefens omnium modo effufa laetitia eft, fed per multos dies 
gratis & cogitationibus Sc fermonibus revocata : efte aliquant in terris 
gentem, quae fua impenfa, iuo labore ac periculo belja gereret pro 
libertate aliorurn: nec hoc finitimis, aut propinquae civitatis homini- 
bus, aut terris continenti jun£tis praeftet: maria trajiciat, ne quod 
toto orbe terrarnm injuftum imperium fit, & ubique Jus, fas, lex po- 
tentiftima lint. Uno voce praeconis libertas omnes G.rieciae atque Afioe 
urbes. Hoc fpe concipere, audacis animifuifle ; ad eftc6tum adducere, 
virtutis & forjtume ingentis. 
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prevent unjuft fway from fubfifting any where, and A - R -55^* 
to eftablifh the rule of laws, equity, juftice! That by 
the voice of a fingle herald, liberty had been reftored 
to all the cities of Greece and Afia! That it argued 
a great foul only to form fuch a defign; but to put 
it in execution was the effe£t of the moft extraordinary 
good fortune, and the moft confummate virtue !” 

They called to mind all the great battles Greece had Plut. m 
fought for liberty. “ After having fuftained fo many 
wars, faid they, never did its valour receive fo happy 3/5 ° 
a reward, as when ftrangers came to fight its battles; 
for then, almoft without fhedding a drop of blood, 
or a fingle tear, fhe gained the nobleft of all prizes, 
and the moft worthy of being purfued by mankind. 

Valour and wifdom are rare, indeed, in all times : but 
of all the virtues, the moft excellent is juftice. The 
Agefilaus’s, the Lyfanders, the Nicias’s, the Aid- 
biades’s, knew how to command armies, and gain 
battles by fea and land : but it was for themfelves and 
their countries, not for unknown people, for ftrangers. 

That glory was referved for the Romans.” 

Such were the reflexions made by the Greeks upon 
fo happy an event; and the effed foon anfwered the 
glorious proclamation made at the Ifthmian games : 
for the commifiioners feparated, in order to go and 
caufe their decree to be put in execution in all the 
cities. 

Some time after, Flamininus, going to Argos, pi Q t. ibid, 
was made prefident of the Nemasan games. He ac- 375’ 
quitted himfelf perfectly well in that employment, 
and forgot nothing that could exalt the fplendor and 
magnificence of the feftival: and he again caufed the 
liberty of the Greeks to be publifhed in thefe, as he 
had done in the Ifthmian games, by the herald. 

On vifiting all the cities, he made wife inftitutions, 
reformed abufes in the adminiftration of juftice, re- 
eftablifhed friendfhip and concord between the citizens, 
appeafed feditions and quarrels, and caufed exiles to 
return 5 a thoufand times better pleafed with being 

able, 
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A. R. 55 6 -able, by the method of perfuafion, to reconcile the 
Ant * c * Greeks to each other, and to make them live in union 
together, than he had been with conquering the Ma¬ 
cedonians ; fo that liberty itfelf feemed one of the 
lead: benefits they had received from him. And in¬ 
deed, what good would liberty'have done them, if 
juftice and concord had notjseen recalled along with 
it? What a fine model is this for a magistrate; for a 


governor of a province ! And what a bleffing is it for 
a people to have fuch as Quintius ! 

! It is faid, that the philofopher Xenocrates having 
been delivered, at Athens, by the orator Lycurgus, 
out of the hands of the tax-farmers, who were dragging 
him to prifon to make him pay a tribute that Strangers 
owed the public treafury, and foon after meeting the 
fons of his deliverer, he faid to them: “ I pay your 
“ father good intereft for the favour he did me ; for 
I am the caufe that all the world praifes him. 5 ’ 
But the gratitude which the Greeks expreffed for Fla- 
mininus and the Romans, was not confined to ac¬ 
quiring them praife: it conduced infinitely to the 
augmentation of their power, by inclining all the 
world to repofe confidence in them, and to rely en¬ 
tirely upon their fidelity: for States were not con¬ 
tented with receiving the Magistrates and Generals 
they fent into the provinces: they demanded them 
with paflion ; they called them in, and put themfelves 
and all their interests into their hands with joy. And 
not only cities and States, but Princes and Kings them¬ 
felves, when they had any fubjedts of complaint againSt 
neighbouring Potentates, had recourfe to them, and 
put themfelves in a manner under their tuition: fo 
that, in a Short time, in effedt of the divine protec¬ 
tion (as Plutarch expreSTes itj the whole earth was 
fubjedted to their fway. 

Liv.xxxiii. Cornelius, one of the Commissioners, had been 

35 * with Philip ; and, after having concluded other affairs 
with that Prince, before he left him, he a iked him 
whether he was in a difpofition to hear ufeful and fa- 

6 lutary 
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lutary counfel. The King anfwering, that, fo far A - R - sso* 
from taking it amifs, he fhould be obliged to him for 
letting him know any thing effentially for his interefts; 
Cornelius ftrongly exhorted him, as he had concluded 
a peace with the Roman People, to fend Ambaffadors 
to Rome, to change the treaty of peace into a treaty 
of alliance and amity. He added, that as Antiochus 
feemed to have defigns, he might be fufpedted, if he 
did not take his advice, of having waited that Prince’s 
arrival to join him, and begin the war again. Philip 
thought this very wife counfel, and promifed to dif- 
patch Ambaffadors immediately to Rome. 

Cornelius then repaired from Tempe, where he 
had conferred with the King, to * Therms, where 
the /Etolians regularly held a general affembly at a 
certain time. He made a long lpeech in it, to exhort 
them to perfevere firmly in the meafures they had 
taken, and never to depart from the alliance and amity 
they had entered into with the Romans. Some of the 
principal zEtolians complained, but in a modeft ftyle, 
that the Romans, fince the victory, did not feem fo 
well difpofed to their nation, as they had been before. 

Others reproached him in rough and injurious terms, 
that, without the iEtolians, the Romans not only 
would not have overcome Philip, but that they would 
not fo much as have fet foot in Greece. Cornelius, 
to leave no room for difputes and altercations, which 
always have a bad effect, wifely contented himfelf with 
referring them to the Senate, promifing them, that 
they might affure themfelves of all pofiible juftice. 

They chofe to do fo. Thus ended the war with 
Philip. 


* Livy fays Thermopylae j but he is miftaken. 
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